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Art. I—NOVELISTS AND NOVELS. 


“‘ Novels, as they were long manufactured, form a library of illiterate 
authors for illiterate readers; but as they were created by genius, are 
precious to the philosopher.”—I. D’IsrakEtt. 


OVELS form so large a portion of the literature nowjpub- 
N lished, and hold so wide a circulation among all classes of 
society, that a sweeping condemnation of novelists and their 
works would be at variance with the pronounced verdict of the 
literary world. In truth, all writers have considered fiction as 
one of the most appropriate methods of imparting to mankind 
great principles and important moral lessons. The reason is 
obvious. The writer of fiction has at his command many charm- 
ing illusions in which to drape the most unpalatable truths of 
religion or morality, and thus present them in a form attrac- 
tive to the most fastidious. Seeds of goodness are thus easily 
sown broadcast in the world, and as the novelist can play 
largely on the softer passions, he may by a judicious manage- 
ment so warm the heart as to produce an artificial hotbed in 
which the germs of virtue fructify, strike root, and develop 
into the finest exotics that the garden of our soul is capable of 
producing. 

But fiction has another advantage, which, as it is less generally 
known, deserves to be the more carefully considered. On study- 
ing the psychological constitution of man, we find that his 
education, especially his earlier education, depends very much on 
the power of the phantasy or imagination. It is this faculty 
which receives, aids to reproduce, separate, and combine those 
sensible pictures (phantasmata) on the fecundity, clearness, and 
brillianey of which the success of intellectual operations greatly 
depends. Without a rich and strong imagination the orator 
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would be feeble and the artist barren; the author would fail to 
write with graphic lucidity, and the poet would no longer charm 
us with the beauties of fancy; the philosopher would be unable 

to ascend to the heights of speculation, and the inventor would 

never produce his marvels of skill and ingenuity; in a word, all 
the politer arts would be paralyzed, and the lower branches of 
industry would suffer in proportion. It is therefore easy to 

understand how great is the necessity that the imagination should 

be cultivated and perfected while it still retains the flexibility of 
youth. To this end fiction is eminently suited. Its charac- 

teristics are animation of language, brillianey of description, 

richness of colouring, excitement of incident, and play of passion ; 

all of which powerfully excite the imagination and urge it to 
itake that exercise which is necessary to its development and 
perfection. The novelist causes the young reader to wander 
through the wildest plains of romance, such as can be crossed 
only by the springs and flights of fancy, and thereby supplies to 
the mind what physical exercise gives to the body. 

The object, therefore, which the writer of fiction should always 
hold in view is to exercise the phantasy in pleasant but lawful 
subjects, to fill it with novel and happy images, and by this 
indirect, as well as by a direct, appeal to the heart, so to temper 
and control the passions as may be most suitable to the formation 
of virtue and the extirpation of vice. For this reason, his 
representations should be chaste, his sentiments pure, and his 
leading characters noble-minded and virtuous. 

The great variety of virtue which the human soul can acquire 
place at the author’s disposal so many springs of action by which 
the plot may be kept moving, and so many labyrinths of 
sentiment through which the reader may be conducted, that the 
novelist never need look beyond the sphere of every-day life for 
his subjects, nor fear to weary by harping on the often-touched 
strings that run through every heart. 

It will, of course, be understood that the representations of 
virtue are usually accompanied by the descriptions of vice. The 
author must follow the same principle as the artist. His high 
lights must be brought out by shadow, and the brightness of his 
picture be toned down by judicious shading. But in the intro- 
duction of human weakness, crime, and sin, he must be realistic 
in his moral, and, as he cannot conduct the reader beyond the 
stage of this world, he must anticipate the final end of sin, and 
this is misery. 

In connection with the depicting of vice there is a point in 
which vitiated writers constantly offend. As concupiscence is 
rooted in fallen nature, and as its desires are inflammable and 
violent, allusions to this passion and descriptions of its play are 
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among the most frequent means by which indifferent authors 
seek to arouse their reader’s interest. Yet no literary process is 
more opposed to the principles of art and morality. The office 
of the artist is to raise and elevate, to excite a hatred of the bad 
and inspire a love for the good, to aid mankind in overcoming 
sin and in winning virtue. Moralists, however, unanimously 
agree that the lusts of sensuality are not to be conquered by pon- 
dering on their lowness and brutality, but by ignoring their 
existence, by occupying the mind with other subjects, and turning 
a deaf ear to their seductions. To introduce the reader, then, to 
vices that are not named in polite society, and to surround them 
with all the seductive paraphernalia of love and beauty, is to 
quit the path of art and to violate a well-founded rule of ascetical 
life. The virtue of innocence is, in fact, like a highly polished 
mirror, before which no dark object can pass without casting a 
stain on its burnished surface, and sullying the lustre of its 
brightness. Immoral books present the greatest danger to the 
frailest virtue. This fact, acknowledged by all that have had a 
painful experience in such matters, is easily explained. Shame 
hinders such as are not entirely abandoned from indulging freely 
in licentious talk, but the book is a companion so confidential 
and private that modesty is soon reconciled to its language. 
The spoken word, too, is transient, and its meaning often 
ambiguous ; but the printed page is durable, and may be studied 
until its full sense has thoroughly penetrated the mind. The 
one, moreover, is mostly the product of the moment, but the 
other is long premeditated, artfully composed, carefully coloured 
and dressed, so that innocence is lost before the peril is fully 
remarked. The former, again, has only a narrow circle of 
auditors ; but the latter can speak to thousands in the present 
and in the future. The reproduction by the press can give it a 
multitude of tongues, and the pens of translators can teach it as 
many languages. Without a conscience, remorse, or fear, the 
book as readily betrays the innocence of youth as it pampers the 
sensuality of old age; and, reckless of consequences, it produces 
in the world confusion of ideas, loss of principle, knowledge of 
sin, perversion of morals, irreligion, and practical paganism. 
There is a very charming fable illustrative of the permanent 
and widespread misery immoral books produce: A robber and 
an author are in hell; both are enclosed in huge iron cauldrons, 
beneath which fires burn; yet with this difference, that beneath 
the robber is continually decreasing, while that beneath the 
author is ever growing worse. The author deems his sins to 
have been less than those of his companion ; he complains of the 
gods’ injustice, and one of the infernal Sisters is sent to vindicate 
the sentence of Providence. 
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“‘Wretch!” she exclaims, “dost thou compare thyself with the 
robber? Hiscrime is as nothing compared with thine. Only as long 
as he lived did his cruelty and lawlessness render him hurtful. But 
thou! Long ago have thy bones crumbled to dust, yet the sun never 
rises without bringing to light fresh evils of which thou art the cause. 
The poison of thy writings not only does not weaken, but, spreading 
abroad, it becomes more malignant as years roll by, Look there! ”— 
and for a moment she enabled him to look upon the world—“ Behold 
the crimes, the misery, of which thou art the cause. Look at these 
children who have brought shame upon their families, who have re- 
duced their parents to despair. By whom were their heads and hearts 
corrupted? By thee. Who strove to rend asunder the bonds of 
society, ridiculing the right of authority and law, and rendering them 
responsible for all human misfortunes? Thou art the man! Didst 
thou not dignify unbelief with the name of enlightenment? Didst 
thou not place vice and passion in the most charming and alluring 
lights? And now, look! A whole country, perverted by thy teaching, 
is full of murder and robbery, of strife and rebellion, and is being led 
onward by thee to ruin. For every drop of that country’s tears and 
blood thou art to blame. And now, dost thou dare to hurl thy 
blasphemies against the gods? How much evil have thy books yet to 
bring uponthe world? Continue then to suffer, for here the measure 
of thy punishment shall be according to thy deserts.” Thus spoke the 
angry Fury, and slammed down the cover on the cauldron.* 


To the uses of fiction as a medium for education might be 
added its services for the purposes of affording relaxation and 
amusement, of enabling us to forget for the time the hard 
realities of life in the ideal pictures of romance. But what has 
already been said of novelists as teachers equally applies to 
them as providers of innocent recreation. We may therefore 
now pass on to consider several disadvantages that attend the 
perusal of novels, and that must accordingly be weighed by such 
authors as earnestly desire to improve their readers. The charms 
of fiction, in the first place, are calculated to kindle a love for the 
unreal and romantic, to make readers discontented with the dull 
routine and the burdensome duties of their daily life. Thus the 
wayfarer through the world is removed from the sphere in which 
Providence has placed him, to a society and a life into which the 
fancy of the novelist has transplanted him. ‘There he lives, and 
thinks, and feels. The affections of his heart, the light of his 
intellect, and the energy of his will—in a word, all that should be 
devoted to the benefit and the happiness of his fellow-creatures, 
is transferred to a set of beings that exist only in imagination. 
Thus are produced that listless, sentimental class of persons who 
are as much a burden to themselves as to the world in general. 








* “Krilof and his Fables.” By W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. 
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Their energy, love, compassion have been squandered on the ideal, 
and for the reality of life, with all its misery and woe, they have 
no sympathy left. The heart that has become accustomed to the 
thrilling sensations of fiction no longer vibrates on contact with 
their counterparts in real life. 

On mental training the continued perusal of fiction has an 
effect well worth notice. When we read for pleasure, we shall 
remark that we soon learn to skim the pages, and, like the 
butterfly in the flower garden, to fly from point to point in quest 
of honey. This is especially the case in the reading of fiction. 
The plot interests us ; we wish to know its continuation, develop- 
ment, and termination ; and in our interest in these points we 
are apt to skip over the intervening matter, and to consider 
as dry what is probably the most instructive portion of the 
book. In this way we readily fall into the habit of desultory 
and superficial reading, and this accompanies us when we turn to 
grave subjects, so that all serious study is rendered a work of 
infinite difficulty. 

The novelist, then, who would as far as possible guard his 
readers against these dangers, must endeavour to give the mind 
and will a practical turn, to inspire a knowledge of life as it is 
and a compassion with actual miseries, and a desire to think and 
feel and labour for this world around us. Few writers, perhaps, 
have so fully grasped the true scope of fiction as Charles Dickens. 
We defy a reader to peruse his works without at least desiring to 
become a practical philanthropist. What Dickens wrote was in 
one sense apostolic, and what a former Bishop of Manchester 
judged of his writings was not far wrong. “I believe,” he 
said, “‘ that the literature of which he was the author has been 
pregnant with consequences of incalculable benefit to our people. 
It has made us see truly simple virtues under rugged exteriors. 
It has taught us the great lessons of Christian sympathy ; and 
though in all things Charles Dickens is not what we might have 
desired or what he might have been, yet we are not his judges. 
We do not know the circumstances of trial through which his 
life was passed. But I feel that England owes a debt of grati- 
tude to her great novelist for what he has done to elevate and 
purify the human life where it most needs elevation and purifi- 
cation.” 

But let me now turn to a specific disadvantage of novel- 
reading—a disadvantage arising from the prevailing character of 
modern novels. Frederick Schlegel remarked of the Press in his 
day : 


The art of printing, in itself one of the most glorious and useful, has 
become prostituted to the speedy and universal circulation of poisonous 
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tracts and libels. It has occasioned a dangerous influx of paltry and 
superficial compositions, alike hostile to soundness of judgment and 
purity of taste—a sea of frothy conceits and noisy dulness, upon which 
the spirit of the age is tossed hither and thither, not without great and 
frequent danger of entirely losing sight of the compass of meditation 
and the polar star of truth. 


These observations are eminently true of the present. We live 
in a realistic age, and realism in a bad sense has set its mark on 
the literature of fiction. The Press teems with realistic novels. 
To establish this fact by an exhaustive analysis of current 
works would here be out of place. I shall therefore rather seek 
to establish it by a process of classification. To begin with the 
incipient novel, the fairy-tale for the young. The libraries for 
youth are flooded at the present time with a class of juvenile 
stories fraught with evils. In these fanciful tales there are no 
fairy-like personifications of virtue, nor beautiful religious truths, 
nor charming moral fables, such as may serve to awaken and 
foster noble sentiments and generous love of goodness. The 
ideal in such books is Realism—Materialism. There is a plentiful 
supply of gold and silver, of feasting and love-making. The 
heroes and heroines are mostly princes and princesses, whose 
great business in life is to wed one another, after surmounting the 
difficulties that strew the path of love. The inspirations derived 
from such books are “ the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, 
and the pride of life,’ and the little readers, before they have 
scarce entered their teens, have learned from their perusal how to 
dress and flirt with all the art of a vain and amorous coquette. 
Heaven, it is said, lies about us in our infancy : what heavenly 
notions do these books inspire ? 

But it is in the novel, properly so-called, that realism is most 
apparent. A favourite theme for novel-writers of the present age 
is the realism of fallen nature. The novelist no-longer chooses 
an idealized phase of life nor even the better and purer aspects 
of actual society ; but, on the plea that the path of virtue is too 
sterile for fiction, or that the light side of nature has been suffi- 
ciently treated, he selects life as it is lived by the refuse of 
mankind. The insincerities of friendship, the arts of deceit, the 
frailties of love, the stratagems of intrigue, and the sensualities 
of debauch supply the material for his pen. These subjects readily 
find access to the soul of the reader. There is so much sympathy 
between the eye and the heart that what the one consents to 
read the other agrees to receive. Why should it not? What is 
printed cannot be so dreadful. It is perused by thousands : why 
not by us also? It is, after all, knowledge—new and curious too : 
why should we not know what others know? Thus the reader. 
And the author? He must of course live. Refined descriptions 
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of vice are easily written; they require no originality, very little 
wit ; they stimulate curiosity, they flatter human weakness, and 
they sell: so they are written. Authors throw the responsibility 
on the public, and the public casts it back on the authors. Yet 
both are guilty. For how can man conscientiously give or seek 
knowledge of a society that he is bound to avoid, or risk attach- 
ment to vanities and sins which he has vowed to renounce? If 
an individual has already reason to deplore his own vicious 
inclinations, will they become less by familiarity with the vices of 
others, and by initiation into the mysteries of iniquity ? 

There is, however, another type of novels still more injurious 
because more seductive, and this is the realistic art novel. Here 
the author—usually a woman—appears as theartist. Asa word- 
painter the writer professes to follow in the footsteps of the 
sculptor, the modeller, the painter, and delineates in writing the 
outline, the colouring, and the plastique of human, and chiefly 
feminine beauty. Pages and pages of graphic sensualism are laid 
before the reader’s eye; the bath, the dressing-room, the sleeping 
apartment are thrown open, and the technology of the purveyor 
of the toilet, of the costumier, and even of the anatomist, are 
exhausted in depicting the charms of a Juliet or Romeo. It is 
needless to say that realism is here, as elsewhere, a degradation of 
art and a departure from its right principle. True art every- 
where aims at depicting the ideal and spiritual side of nature, 
and it uses the material only so far as is necessary to render the 
immaterial sensible and intelligible to the human mind. To 
invert this process is to flagrantly violate all that the great 
masters have laid down on art under whatsoever form. The 
refined realistic or sensualistic novel is some way more pernicious 
than the vulgar, obscene compositions in which all regard to 
decency is abandoned, and the expressions of slang must supply 
the deficiency of recognized language for the turpitude of the 
contents. Obscenity may revolt us by its grossness, but covert 
impurity, decked in sprightly, brilliant language, allures with the 
voice of a siren. How many a reader, bewitched by its entice- 
ments, has said : 


“ Sing, siren, to thyself, and I will dote.” 


Besides those classes of novels which have just been mentioned 
there are certain religious—or, more properly, impious books which 
are more distinctively characteristic of French novelists. There 
are several writers who can make no other use of religion than 
to clothe vice. They place guilt within the very pale of the 
Church ; their sinners rave in the words of Scripture, and invoke 
the Deity in the act of sin; their unconverted Magdalens dream 
of the sacred ceremonies of the altar and the sanctuary, 
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and mingle a poliuted love with all that is most pure and holy ; 
their stories of dark crime are whitewashed with a mock 
sanctity, and all that mankind is most bound to revere is 
suborned to prostitute the creature and to blaspheme the Creator. 

There is, in regard to the practical effect, scarcely a distinction 
between these works and the professedly antichristian tendential 
novels, in which the mysteries of faith are cast down, and in their 
stead the most fantastic systems that have ever sprung from 
misguided reason are set up for the worship of mankind. 

Few as the above remarks are, and briefly as they have been 
stated, they may perhaps in some way serve both novelists and 
novel-readers. The author of fiction has a great field and a great 
work. Both are increasing. ‘There is now an inseparable con- 
nection between reading and every sort of education. Not so 
many years ago, books, except in the highest education, were 
unusual; but nowadays they are general in all branches of 
instruction. If not the widest, at least one of the most important 
spheres of mental and moral training lies within the range of 
fiction. Men are social beings, destined to live and work in society. 
A vast portion of their duties are thus social obligations, and as 
such are best learned from and in contact with society. It is 
this conjunction with society that novels are mostly destined to 
affect : they should treat of life as it ought to be conducted ; 
they should inculcate social lessons that purify and refine, raise 
and ennoble mankind. Did novelists understand this task and 
attempt conscientiously to fulfil it, there might be fewer works 
of fiction, for high-class, moral, yet interesting novels require 
study, knowledge, and talent ; but the world would be better for 
such as were written, and would gratefully endorse of their authors 
the words of Lockhart on Scott. ‘ We may picture to ourselves 
in some measure,” he says, “the debt we owe to a succession 
of books, unapproached in charm, and all instilling a high and 
healthy code ; a bracing and invigorating spirit; a contempt of 
mean passions, whether vindictive or voluptuous ; human charity 
as distinct from moral laxity or from unsympathizing austerity ; 
sagacity too deep for cynicizm, and tenderness never degenerating 
into sentimentality ; animated throughout in thought, opinion, 
feeling, and style, by one and the same pure energetic principle, 
a path and savour of manhood ; appealing to whatever is good 
and loyal in our natures, and rebuking whatever is low and 
selfish.” To such tributes of grateful esteem authors may in 
their lifetime be indifferent, but there will surely come a moment 
when they would desire to say, with the great author of “ Waver- 
ley”: “I am drawing near to the close of my career. I am 
fast shuffling off the stage. I have been, perhaps, the most 
voluminous author of the day; and it is a comfort to me to 
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think that I have tried to unsettle no man’s faith, to corrupt 
no man’s principles, and that I have written nothing which on 
my deathbed I should wish blotted out.” 

But it must not be supposed that the public are altogether 
innocent of the frequent abuse of literature by novelists. Did 
readers refuse to open the book that was not fit to pass the 
censorship of a moralist, writers would have little inducement 
to abuse their art. Yet how many reasons have not readers to 
maintain the purity of fiction. It is this class of literature 
which is widest spread and most perused, and as such is one of 
the most powerful formatives of society. Both young and old 
are readers of fiction: no age, no position, is so reduced or so 
elevated as not to owe its highest pleasures to the sentiments of 
the heart and the conceptions of the mind, nor is there any 
character which is impervious to the influence of novels. 

Speaking of the moral power of asingle hook, Benjamin Frank- 
jin has said : “ When I was a boy, I met with this book.* ... . 
It gave me such a turn of thinking as to have an influence on 
my conduct through life; for I have always set a greater value 
on the character of a doer of good than any other kind of repu- 
tation ; and if I have been a useful citizen, the public owes the 
advantage of it to that book.” Franklin has but expressed 
what with still greater truth upplies to the influence of novels 
on novel-readers, 

C. C. Lonerinee. 





Arr. II.—THE PROGRESS OF NIHILISM. 


7 ARIOUS observers, not given as a rule to admiring the 
works and ways of the Catholic Church, have begun 

to wonder why the French Republic persecutes it with such 
deadly and increasing violence. A notable answer has been 
suggested in the columns of the Spectator. It is there said 
that this new fanaticism springs from a new religion; that 
Republicans look on the Church as thwarting their religious 
even more than their political propaganda, and hine alle 
lacryme; that is why Christianity, as represented in the 
universal and living system which has its centre at Rome, must 
be destroyed root and branch. A new religion, not a sect 
of the old, which might arise to-day only to come to an end 





* “ Essays to do Good.” 
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to-morrow ; a religion as dogmatic, peremptory, exclusive in its 
claims, as full of promises and threatenings as Christianity itself, 
and much more level to the capacity of the multitude which both 
address. If, on the negative or protesting side, we term the 
French Republican system Atheism, we shall go not a step 
beyond its adherents, whose boast it long has been that in their 
discerning eyes every belief which transcends the earthly and 
the visible is superstition. To what lengths their impatient zeal 
has carried them against all that is worshipped or called God the 
public journals bear witness; nor is it a part of my undertaking 
just now to dwell on it. For I would rather call attention to the 
human, ethical, and social aspect of that most portentous move- 
ment of our time, which would effect little and last but a 
moment, did it not substitute its own beatitudes for those of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Denying God, it affirms the rights of 
man; it aims at a present heaven; and its official name is the 
Religion of Humanity. It cannot rest within the borders of 
France. It has spread East and West, creating Socialism beyond 
the Rhine and the Alps, and in Russia making of the young, the 
enthusiastic, the better educated, that forlorn hope of this new 
crusade which fought under the bavner of Nihilism, and hurled 
the lightning upon its adversaries till itself also was utterly 
consumed. What else has it wrought? It has broken down the 
party walls between nation and nation, outstripped the wings of 
culture, discovered or made its own the most formidable agencies 
of science, swept away local associations, traditions, and rivalries, 
absorbed cr compelled to serve its designs the older societies, 
such as Freemasonry, which arose in the Deistic stage of the 
movement, and, as a token of all this, has ranged side by side 
on the Paris barricades in 1871 men of every nation under 
heaven. Its disciples are Poles and Italians, Germans and 
Russians and Irishmen, whose sole bond, they tell us, is that all 
alike have been trodden under foot by the mighty world-rulers. 
And it is found everywhere. 

Here, then, are signs of a false religion coming to the birth, 
surrounded and followed by its diabolic martyrs, confessors, 
workers of lying marvels and prodigies, to whom no enterprise 
seems impossible, and the round world is a field for their sowing 
and reaping. Of what kind the harvest shall be, whether of life 
or death, is indeed the question. But they do not falter. A 
type of them is that insignificant mortal (his name _ history 
has already forgotten) who, when his comrade cast the horrible 
fire between the feet of Alexander II. of Russia, stepped forward, 
and, to make all sure, flung a second phial, which as it burst 
shattered the Emperor and killed himself. A belief that kindles 
such enthusiasm— 
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Atque metus omnis et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari— 


may well be deemed the instrument of boundless good or ill, 
according to its nature. This creed, which I propose to 
consider in its origin and prospects, is not good but evil; a 
doctrine of anarchy, and a spectre menacing civilization with a 
bloody hand. But it fascinates men and women alike. The 
revolutionary frenzy has its Menads, its Furies, its loathsome 
Harpies, unfeminine bearers of the dagger and flaming torch, 
to whom murder, fire, and rapine appear the natural means of 
inaugurating a golden era. Protestantism, as we know it, is a 
weak reminiscence of the faith from which it revolted, a negation 
for the most part, or, in the words of Dr. Fairbairn, a method 
rather than a religion. But anarchy is positive, rests on its own 
foundation, and appeals to facts. We may grasp the meaning of 
it, if we lay to heart such words as the following, written by 
Thomas Carlyle, forty-three years ago, of England, but now too 
sadly applicable to most European countries :— 


The condition of England [he says] is justly regarded as one of the 
most ominous, and withal one of the strangest, ever seen in this world. 
England is full of wealth, of multifarious produce, supply for human 
want in every kind; yet England is dying of inanition. With 
unabated bounty the land of England blooms and grows, waving with 
yellow harvests, thick-studded with workshops, industrial implements, 
with fifteen millions of workers, understood to be the strongest, the 
cunningest, the willingest our earth ever had ; these men are here; 
the work they have done, the fruit they have realized, is here; abun- 
dant, exuberant on every hand of us: and behold, some baleful fiat 
as of enchantment, has gone forth, saying, ‘‘ Touch it not, ye workers, 
ye master-workers, ye master-idlers; none of you can touch it, no man 
of you shall be the better for it; this is enchanted fruit.” * 


Carlyle compares our civilization to Midas, whose touch, turning 
all things to gold, left the too covetous rich man to die of 
hunger. For he could not eat gold. As I think of another 
characteristic of our age—of the blatant rhetoric which finds 
acceptance with so many—I am tempted to say that it resembles 
Midas, not only in his power of creating the precious metal, but 
in the pair of asses’ ears with which mythology has garnished 
him. As much talk as gold, and little wisdom with either. 
Franchise, free trade, compulsory education, whatever be the 
worth of these things, it remains true that, in a world teeming 
with resources, endlessly fruitful, with a blue sky over it, and the 





* “ Past and Present,” introduction. 
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great ocean ways bringing wealth to every land, the multitudes 
must not only work, but too often must work and starve. Or say 
merely—for my argument requires no more—that the relations 
between work and wealth on one side, and work and want on the 
other, appear at first blush to many in the highest degree 
anomalous and unjust. It is this feeling which has called up 
from the deep the red spectre of Nihilism. 

Political economists talk, in their easy way, of the accumula- 
tion and distribution of wealth, assigning its laws to each. But 
they are not alive as yet to the great fundamental difficulty of 
their science, or rather of human society, which they disguise and 
turn to an abstraction by their terms of art. Here is the problem. 
One sect of men accumulate wealth by their hard labour, and 
another, much smaller set, distribute it more or less according to 
their good pleasure. The new religion—call it anti-religion if 
you please—begins by asking, ‘‘ Why should I toil that thou 
mayest cat? Is it not fairer that both thouand I toil, and then 
we may both eat the fruit of our labours?” “ Paucis vivit 
humanum genus,” it has been said, either as a cynical piece of 
philosophy or the statement of an undeniable fact. Whichever 
way we take it, I cannot think that reason will approve. Each 
man should live for himself and for his fellows; and no man 
simply for another who happens to have chained him up in 
a mill and bidden him grind. Liberty! That is the first 
word of the Revolution: the right to live for oneself. We may 
ask how far we, as Christian men, can allow such a right, how 
it is to be distinguished from selfishness, But at present 
what we shall do wisely to observe is the striving in every land 
for a liberty which shall go beyond the too often ridiculous power 
of voting at a Parliamentary election. Men having tasted of 
that so-called franchise, begin to ass, as the philosopher does of 
a new system when he comes upon it, “In what can you help 
me?” Nor will the satisfaction of reading your member’s 
speeches in St. Stephen’s make up for an empty cupboard, want 
of work, a cold hearthstone in winter, and tools in pawn to 
furnish the children with a morsel of bread. Dives has long 
gone clad in purple and fine linen, while Lazarus lies, full of sores, 
at his gate. True; but Lazarus during many, many ages could 
only lie at the gate: he was helpless, ignorant, isolated. A 
mighty change has come over the world. There is a social 
organism forming in the depths, with its own laws, instincts, 
powers, and sentiments. We may, if we will, see these new 
barbarians—for so they have been called—rising up towards the 
light, armed and confederated, aware that they have been nothing, 
and convinced that when they choose they can be everything. 
It is a part of their creed that the aristocracy overturned the 
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throne, the middle classes the aristocracy, and that fate has chosen 
them to overturn the middle classes. They believe in reading 
and writing, in science, in a social philosophy of which the out- 
lines, to their thinking, may be clearly sketched ; and they do 
not believe in religion, art, culture, refinement, manners, marriage, 
political forms, inequality of birth, poetry, or anything whatso- 
ever of the ideal order. The things they do not understand 
they despise. Long acquaintance with misery in its acutest 
forms has made them impatient of the delicate observances with 
which we veil over cur common infirmities; and they are gross, 
cynical, violent, and unclean. It is their delight to know only 
so much of history as will warrant them in pulling down the 
Tuileries and turning its site into a potato garden. The chivalries 
and courtesies of medieval usage are to them more than suspect ; 
they irritate and madden like beauty when it disdains an ill- 
favoured suitor. The French proverb says, “ Les absents ont 
toujours tort.” Revolutionists say, ‘‘ Les riches ont toujours 
tort.’ They quarrel as vehemently with capital in the stocks as 
with property in land ; both are in their moral teaching, robbery, 
sins against mankind such as shall never be forgiven. They 
look down upon a soldier as the vile creature who forgets that 
he is a man, and suffers himself to be made a machine and a 
weapon in the hands of injustice. And a priest is to them only 
a baser species of soldier, wanting in the courage to face artillery, 
but seduced by the prospect of an easy life to become the defender 
on the altar-steps of institutions which perpetuate slavery. The 
Pontiff and the King—whoever cares to know what the new 
religion has to say of them, how it compares and how it con- 
demns both, let him read a book which prophesied half a century 
ago of what has since become an international propaganda 
throughout Europe—let him read, “ Les Paroles d’un Croyant,” 
by the unhappy Abbé de Lamennais. 

For these men are not only the new barbarians; they are the 
new Mahometans, warring against established religions as being 
a part of the doomed régime. A logic as clear as it is pitiless 
compels them to recognize in the preachers of any and every 
supernatural doctrine their resolved opponents. Priests, they say, 
offer the people Heaven as a bribe to be quiet and submissive ; 
the churches take this world to themselves and leave the next to 
any one who ean get thither. It is no part of the revolutionary 
tactics to treat hoar antiquity with reverence, to distinguish be- 
tween the teaching of Christianity and its corruptions, to be 
just, or discriminating, or generous in assailing social order. 
The very name Nihilism, which truly expresses the genius of the 
whole movement, is a fiery sign, threatening to burn up good 
and bad alike. Its power is intensified by the melancholy which 
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has inspired it. The Nihilist philosopher is subject to an un- 
heard-of disease, which is, to use Aristotelian language, the excess 
of a healthy feeling ; he suffers from Welt-schmerz, the pain of the 
world; and this, it will be granted, whatever its direful effects, 
is in the beginning of one nature with philanthropy. But 
“ virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied.” The feeling for our 
kind, which, going beyond creed and country, embraces all that 
suffer in this lower world, is noble, human, Christ-like. It has 
made saints and heroes; it is, perhaps, the one quality which 
softens and exalts that hard English character so little loved by 
foreign races. In the English man or woman it shines out in 
its clearest light; but abroad, especially among down-trodden 
peoples, to whom hope has been denied for ages, it takes on the 
colour of pessimism, and despairing of individual efforts under a 
cast-iron system, appears lawless and even unfeeling. Like 
Orestes about to slay Clytemnestra, it becomes “ pitiless, not to 
lose pity.” Its idol, which tends by a very strange reaction to 
become that mere phantom, “ the people,” instead of the millions 
upon millions of suffering creatures whose sad contemplation first 
gave rise to the “pain of the world,” cries out without ceasing 
for blood. And blood has been given it—the blood of friends and 
enemies. Neither passive obedience nor passive resistance will 
content it. The “sacred right of insurrection”? has been deve- 
loped into a yet more terrible right of assassination. Tender- 
ness for the famine-stricken has armed itself with dynamite; a 
kind of frenzied passion to right all wrong has sent on every 
pathway the modern Don Quixote, sometimes ridiculous to 
look at, often pitiable and even cowardly, yet a danger to the 
world which no Government is able to control. 

And these men hate religion with a deadly hatred. They see 
in it the main hindrance to realizing their hopes. Nor is there 
a form of religion they detest as they do the Catholic Church, 
for it preaches order, obedience, authority, and has long been 
associated in the popular mind with the powers that be. It is 
looked upon as essentially Conservative ; and the overthrow of the 
Pope’s temporal sovereignty was brought about in large measure 
by those very societies which have since shaken the world to its 
foundations. Though once and again the Church has been in- 
volved in disputes with secular Governments, these have seldom 
arisen, since the Middle Ages, on questions of popular rights ; 
they were diplomatic quarrels between high contending powers, 
and, like thunderstorms on the Alps, broke out in regions too lofty 
for the common man. This is the great, unmistakable, porten- 
tous fact, which few of us can as yet have grasped, that to 
multitudes Church and State in European lands appear as two 
functions of the same authority, equally foreign and equally 
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opposed to the classes held in check by them. Astonishing 
confusion, it will be said. I answer, No, not so astonishing if we 
look at things from below, which is all the multitude can ever 
do. Their dim vision is not exercised in perspective ; what they 
feel is that the State presses them on one side and the Church 
will not let them put forth their power on the other. Hence 
they conclude that churchmen and politicians are all in a tale. 
Now comes this dangerous, enthusiastic, secret propaganda, 
abounding in sympathy and troubled with no scruples of con- 
science, asserting that the whole order of things is unjust, that 
it is nothing but organized selfishness in State policy, organized 
hypocrisy in religion, offering the round world and the fulness 
thereof to men whose bread has never been sure, declaring that the 
obligation to labour carries with it the duty on the part of rulers 
to find work, and reiterating Fourier’s demand, that employments 
shall be made proportionate to capacities; in fine, scorning the 
golden age of the poets as a fable, laughing at Eden as a myth, 
and bidding all men look forward, instead of backward, to the 
true golden age which is yet to come. Is not this a religion in 
its power to move, to excite, to create man to its own likeness, 
in its bold affirmations, and swift diffusion, and readiness for the 
combat, and tremendous anathemas, and appeal to what is deepest 
in the human heart—to love, and pity, and hunger? Let us con- 
sider it well; for the problem of the future must be solved here, 
in the chaotic tumult of class against class, and not in windy 
debates, where the eloquent Premier “ cannot tell what o’clock 
it is under half a column,” and then does not know. The ques- 
tion is not, “ Who is to vote, and whom is he to vote for?” but 
one far more elementary, “‘ What is there to devour, and who 
shall devour it?” Wolves against wolves, such are men as the 
philosophy of the revolution pictures them. 

But stay a moment. Is there not a watchword of the Revolu- 
tion called Fraternity? How does that allow of man becoming 
a wolf to his fellow? The paradox is only apparent. This new 
religion does really look upon men as brethren one of another ; 
but it requires a condition precedent. They are all brethren, if 
all consent to be equal, to labour in the same society on the same 
terms, to abdicate the privileges which caste, and riches, and 
education have bestowed on a few and denied to the millions. 
Fraternity is the badge, if I may venture on the similitude, of 
that great religious order, commensurate in idea with mankind, 
which every one is called to enter, but of which none becomes a 
member without renouncing property and the distinctions of the 
past. These are the brethren; and those who cling to their 
privileges are to be hewn down like heathen or heretic, until not 
one of them is left. Such was the fraternity of Marat, of 
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Robespierre, clothing these hideous creatures with a terrible 
beauty in the eyes of their followers even now. Anarchy is its 
prelude and its condition ; but we shall understand it better if 
we bear in mind that anarchy is to the Nihilist what “ the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war” have long been to the ambi- 
tious statesman, a necessary means for working out his plans. 
Were we not accustomed to the sight of uniforms, the parade, 
and glitter, and martial music which fill the everyday life of 
cities, especially foreign cities, with colour and sound, we should 
perhaps find it no less difficult to acquiesce in the notion of war, 
as a normal function of the State, than we do to comprehend 
anarchy as the beginning of an immense social regeneration. 
Count von Moltke loved, as a Christian, the French regiments 
that his artillery overwhelmed at Gravelotte; but he blew them 
out of existence all the same. And such is the genuine, not 
satirical, meaning of Chamfort’s gloss on Fraternity, as he saw it 
applied in 1793—Sois mon frére, ow je te tue. The sword of 
Mahomet gave a similar choice; but his God was transcendental, 
the Creator; whereas the God of the Revolution is one we can 
see and feel, Humanity. 

On a previous page I have written the word caste. It is 
well known that in India, where we may view the thing 
most clearly, caste is founded on the deepest race-distinctions, 
going back beyond the dawn of history. But learned men 
have ‘lately suggested that our European social order rests on the 
same foundation, and that the ruling classes, taken as a whole, 
are of different descent from the ruled, both in town and 
country. In the great foreign aristocracies, Aryan blood pre- 
dominates; the common people represent, on the other hand, 
populations which entered Europe before the Kelts or the 
Pelasgi. And the remarkable movements of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, which may be summed up as so many 
Jacqueries, or revolts of the peasants, and which paved the way 
for the Reformation, are now looked upon as uprisings, in large 
measure, of the pre-historic peoples, consequent on the decay of 
Norman and Frankish blood. However this may be, it is im- 
possible to deny that the barriers to intermarriage between class 
and class, of whatever origin, have in course of time distinctly 
led to the formation of sub- -races, so to call them, whose 
instincts are antipathetic and between whom fusion is now almost 
hopeless. There has even grown up a royal caste, to which every 
reigning family in Europe, whether Catholic, Greek, or Protes- 
tant belongs, and of which the “clannishness” could ‘perhaps no 
more strongly be indicated than by the circumstance that our 
own royal family speaks, nct English, but German, within the 
domestic precincts. It is, in fact, a High German caste, with 
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marked characteristics, such as Mr. F. Galton may some day 
think it worth his while to note. 
Now the races which are breaking away from Government, 
whether political or religious, have in them a definite, perhaps 
prevailing, tendency to split into numberless factions. They 
have hardly come under the modifying influences of education, 
their constructive genius is little, and guided much more by 
passion than by interest or reflection. Their Christianity, also, 
has consisted very much in traditional observances, without in- 
sight into the spirit or meaning of the New Testament; it has 
been, and still is, largely compounded of the superstitions of a 
bygone time, of crude paganism, and in many parts of Europe 
of devil-worship. Literary education, rare until the Revolution 
even in Germany, and in England not quite a matter of course 
as yet, has touched the working classes of our great cities, but 
remains in that opening stage when the lowest branches of know- 
ledge seem the most certain, and Materialism makes its way as a 
pre-eminently intelligible and therefore true philosophy. These 
phenomena may be studied in Florence or in Berlin; they are 
not peculiar to one country nor lacking under any form of the 
Christian faith. Whole Protestant populations around us are 
sinking into heathenism; the artisan class tends to be fiercely 
and- fanatically anti-Christian ; it has been said, and, so far as I 
can see, with entire truth, that, “despite the efforts of the 
churches, the speculations of the day are working their way down 
among the people ;” and again, that “ those among the working 
class who eschew the teachings of the orthodox, slide off towards, 
not the late Mr. Maurice, nor yet Professor Huxley, but towards 
Mr. Bradlaugh.” But we should greatly err if we supposed that 
only Protestant populations are thus falling off. The French 
ouvriers, descended from Catholic grand-parents, are Positivists, 
and born with a passion for anarchy. Catholicism among the 
Irish race, all the world over, is passing through a difficult crisis. 
It has been in conflict these many years with the new forms of 
unbelief on both sides of the Alps; whilst the Slav peoples are 
the very hotbed and focus of that incendiary Nihilism which, 
most energetic in Russia, has spread a flame of discontent far 
and wide into the neighbouring States. Evidently we see here 
the outcome of causes which lie beneath the whole order of things, 
and are at work in every church. If one is to blame, all are to 
blame. But, instead of discussing an idle question, and raking 
up the ashes of the past, our duty is to fully estimate the forces 
ranged against religion, and then to ask how they should 
be met. For we have not, even now, exhausted the resources of 
anarchy. 
One of the most formidable, in a sense I shall ;rozeed to ex- 
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plain, is, to my thinking, education. Let it not be supposed for 
an instant that I would shut up a single school, or deny one 
poor man in this world the right to educate his children. But we 
must bear in mind that, as the invention of printing revolutionized 
Europe, so the spread of education will do even more. It will 
assuredly create a new world; we can see it now making an end 
of dialects and village customs, abolishing superstition, and 
eliciting individual traits, whilst bringing men into the closest 
intimacy and kindling sympathies where before there were none. 
It stands to reason that the development of mind under the 
most imperfect education will make a man less dependent on 
authority than before ; he will often require to be persuaded as 
well as commanded ; and the method of government suited to him 
will be more human and less mechanical. With the multiplica- 
tion of books and newspapers we enter on the reign of “ public 
opinion ;” and a despotism, tempered in France by epigrams, in 
Turkey by the bowstring, cannot but be seriously modified when 
its acts are discussed by millions on both sides of the Atlantic 
with entire freedom. “The fierce light that beats upon a 
throne” is the light of education, which has almost done away 
with privacy, and opens a window from the street into every 
man’s house. But observe the danger. In what degree a man 
is educated, in the same he becomes critical of existing insti- 
tutions; he cannot help trying them by the standard of his own 
judgment ; nay, he feels a pleasure in doing so. His knowledge 
of what the world is like grows from day to day ; and he begins, 
even if domestic troubles and privations do not force him, to 
inquire into the reasonableness of social arrangements and to note 
their defects. Suppose him young, ardent, unselfish, with little 
or nothing to lose, his affections not bound up in any form of 
religion, whilst the course of his education has divested him of 
the old unconscious loyalty to King or Kaiser which survives 
among us from earlier ages—is not this the very stuff of which 
Nihilists are made? Educated they must be, but only in a certain 
degree ; members of a class that hangs loosely upon society, as 
being a voluntary profession, not a rank inherited ; and they 
must feel with those who have no privileges, nothing assured for 
the morrow or old age. “The pain of the world” comes as 
natural to a man of this stamp as political ambition toa peer, and 
earth-hunger to a French or Irish farmer. He sees just far 
enough to comprehend that many things of long-standing name 
and venerable appearance are simply relics of the past, with 
neither life nor spirit in them. The unreality, the hollow- 
ness of social arrangements is what strikes him, not the necessity 
which created and still accounts for imperfect institutions. His 
eyes, fixed on a distant ideal, overlook the everyday faults, 
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limitations, and iguorance of most men, who make so little pro- 
gress because they are incapable of serious sustained thought and 
original action. I am taking the pattern Nihilist, endowed with 
the qualities for which he gives himself credit ; and of such a one 
I say that it is the very passion of pity which turns him to evil 
courses, awakes murderous anti-social instincts, and deafens his 
ear when the shocked and outraged conscience of mankind cries 
aloud that no wrongs endured will justify the vengeance or the 
acts of war in which he engages. What we must endeavour to 
grasp is, therefore, the undeniable fact that education, in its 
earlier stages and divorced from religion, tends to anarchy with 
as great a force as culture tends to individualism. It is love that 
says with the Buddhist, “Thou art I.” Intellect throws each 
man back upon himself, into a solitude from which he looks out 
with absolutely strange eyes on society. And if the spectacle 
touches him, if it rouses interest and compassion, his feeling will 
be for those tender ones of the great human flock whom the 
shepherds shear, and starve, and sell, but do not feed. 

Imperfect education makes the rank and file of revolutionists ; 
but from time to time a leader steps down to them out of the 
highest circles—a Mirabeau, a Rochefort, a Prince Krapotkine. 
The desire of the sons of anarchy is, indeed, to dispense with 
leaders; for since all men in the formula are equal, it is un- 
reasonable that one should lead rather than another. I believe 
there are curious revelations to come of the attempts which have 
been made repeatedly in this direction, by Nihilists, to carry on 
war without generals; and perhaps the failures of Socialism 
in several countries are due to the unnatural effort. Leaders 
there must be, men of science, learning, marked individual 
character, and indomitable genius; and though M. Rochefort 
is little more than a journalist, aud Prince Krapotkine has been 
described as an uninteresting, be-spectacled German professor, 
these high-born conspirators against society are evidence that 
the spirit of revolt will find a way into the most exclusive circles, 
and there make its disciples. No doubt the aristocracies of the 
world are a serried rank, but we should deceive ourselves if we 
supposed that all the riches, science, education, and social 
training are on their side. Science, that mighty engine of 
change, has made a present of dynamite to anarchy, and its 
loud explosion has startled, if not thrown down, our cities. As 
usual, men have looked for the greatest consequences where 
there was most noise. But dynamite is not the chief product 
of science, nor the worst revolutionary weapon. Science breeds 
thought, strips off illusions, brings out the true and exact 
bearings of one thing upon another, makes it impossible to 
narrow one’s convictions to party issues, shows that words like 
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Liberalism, Conservatism, Radicalism, are mere labels, not 
definitions, and cannot stand as the final account of society or 
even of politics. It helps, therefore, in the general process of 
dissolution begun by bad government, famine, ignorance, 
irreligion, and the other thousand causes which led to ’89 and 
93. Science is now a potent factor in the world, and who will 
say that it testifies to the reasonableness of existing forms or is 
altogether friendly to the establishments under which men are 
governed? ‘The study of the physical sciences gives a rude 
shock to many deep-seated conventionalisms. It has again and 
again suggested the application of its own methods in polities, 
and discovered affinities with Jacobinism and the more mechanical 
or Spartanlike forms of Socialist theories, And what may be 
called the Social Sciences—for we are a long way off any such 
grand generalization as would be entitled to the name of the 
Social Science—have enabled us to criticize with severity the 
haphazard, make-shift, and too often hopelessly unjust laws and 
institutions which are all that mankind has to show after its 
thousands of years upon earth. ‘The scientifie genius, like the 
poet, looks forward. He observes that “the processes which 
have brought things to their present stage are still going on, 
not with a decreasing rapidity, indicating approach to cessation, 
but with an increasing rapidity that implies long continuance 
and immense transformations ;” and to him there follows “ the 
conviction that the remote future has in store forms of social 
life higher than any we have imagined; there comes a faith 
transcending that of the Radical, whoseaim is some re-organization 
admitting of comparison to organizations which exist.” * And 
though, as would be easy to prove in its place, there are reasons 
why a man of science cannot, if he is loyal to his own teaching, 
abet anarchy, or wish to promote revolution with its senseless 


pulling-down of Bastilles which have long been empty of 


captives, his analytic instinct, if left unchecked, may easily 
make of him a partisan on the destructive side; or at least 


one of the indifferent multitude whose coldness in the day of 


battle means victory to the anarchist. Meanwhile, the feeling 
which has spread into many lands, that there exists an essentia! 
affinity between science and revolution, warns us of a real and 
a growing danger. For the common man (perhaps even more 
than the cuitivated) believes in science as holding the keys of 
truth. Infallibility, ascribed of old time to religion, has found, 
he thinks, a new seat ; it appears to him as an attribute, not of 
science in the abstract, but of the science which is actually 
taught in our universities, and to a large extent of the men 


* H. Spencer, “ Study of Sociology,” p. 399. 
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that profess it. Thus public opinion, in one of its most for- 
midable shapes, has begun to pronounce that science and anarchy 
are one in principle, differing only as action does from “ the 
bookish theoric.” Is it not indeed a token of at least a passing 
alliance between them that the same horrible formula will 
express unbelieving science and Nihilist politics, the war-cry 
so often raised of late years—Ni Diew ni maitre? And so we 
come round to what I said at the beginning: there is a new 
religion, but it denies God; it isa militant Atheism, which has 
for its purpose, if not to make all things new, at any rate to 
make an end of all things old. And the oldest thing now 
existing in Europe is the Catholic Church. 

Let us see how the matter stands. When I say anarchy, I do 
not mean the unorganized lawlessness that has ever been in 
the depths of society. Vulgar, unprincipled thieves, murderers, 
chevaliers Windustrie, may be dealt with by the police ; and al- 
though, as should be well known, these outcasts tend to form a 
society of their own, intermarry, and transmit their evil pro- 
pensities through a series of generations, they have but an 
accidental connection with anarchists, and know nothing of 
philosophic systems. We must think of anarchy as a sect, a 
religion, a crusade. It is not the insurrection of entire peoples 
against their rulers, which happens only once in a century, and 
is at all times of the briefest duration. It corresponds rather to 
the old Gnostic propaganda throughout the Middle Ages, with 
one important distinction—viz., that, owing to the spread of edu- 
cation, many more are capable of becoming intelligent. proselytes 
of a secret movement than was the case in any former time. 
And like all societies which go below the surface, it has degrees 
of initiation, of membership and enthusiasm ; it has friends, and 
half-friends, and well-wishers, and enemies who do not quite 
know what to make of it. The ‘Templars, the Assassins, the 
Freemasons, the Carbonari, suggest parallels, but on a local or 
merely national scale, to that immense and confused (because not: 
completely organized ) movement which at one side of the globe 
becomes visible as Nihilism and at the other as Fenianism, 
traversing all the grades between, of comparative guilt or inno- 
cence, to arrive at the two extremes which concur in the worship 
of nitro-glycerine. Their common principle is dissatisfaction 
with government. ‘They are against the powers that be. It is 
their aim to sweep them away and begin a new era, when society 
shall govern itself, and kings, aristocracies, oligarchies—whether 
official like the Russian, or hereditary, like the Austrian and 
English—shall cease to exist. But with the new federation must 
come, they say, not a fresh distribution of property, but its 
abolition. All things shall be in common; not land only, but 
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every species of capital; nay, the very labour exacted from each 
shall be regulated with a view to the good of all. The destructive 
formula, as we have seen, is “neither God nor master;” the 
constructive is already a hundred years old, but has not been 
realized. “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity”—such is the 
aurea cetas ventura. 

And what of the Catholie Church? Itis only just to remember 
that while the anarchist hates Catholicism, he does not hate it 
alone. He means, if possible, to get rid of “ all religion and all 
religiosity ;” and he includes in the common destruction every 
sect which turns men’s thoughts away from earth to what 
he calls “ the priest's heaven.” An admirable specimen of this 
anti-religion among ourselves is Mr. John Morley; from his 
writings, tempered as they are with English gravity, we may 
estimate with what raging fanaticism the anarchists of the 
Continent pursue religion to its last retreat, and would fain put 
the knife to its throat. Indeed, a philosophic atheist has 
rebuked his violent brethren for “hating God as if He really 
existed.” They certainly do, and thereby excite a suspicion 
that “ religion and religiosity ” have still some terrors for them. 
But whilst breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
every Church, they look upon Rome as the head and front 
of that which they mortally detest. If they could employ the 
language of the Apocalypse, we should be astonished at the 
likeness between their way of thinking and that with which we 
are so familiar when the Scarlet Woman of Babylon is identified 
with Rome, ard is seen making drunk the kings and rulers of the 
earth with the wine of her fornieations. The Scriptural language 
is become obsolete in these men’s mouths; but the spirit which 
dictated its application stirs in their bosoms. They are the off- 
spring: of the earliest Protestant fanatics and law-abolishers, of 
the Lollards, Hussites, Poor Men of Ged, and of the Anabaptists 
whom Luther savagely trampled upon, though he could not extin- 
guish them. The filiation is easy to establish ; the aims are not 
dissimilar ; and a bold theorist would say that the Atheism 
which in our day is manifest was latent yet active in these great 
Antinomian outbursts. We cannot overlook the remarkable 
fact that in all of them the reigning religion was assailed on 
social rather than spiritual grounds. It has been recently 
pointed out, with as much acuteness as accuracy in my opinion, 
that there is a close kinship between Wickliffe and Mr. Henry 
George. The attack five hundred years ago was directed 
against the feudal system, daily becoming more oppressive and, in 
the growth of civilization, less defensible. But with the system 
of land tenure and service the Church seemed to be inextricably 
bound up. Monasticism, too, was feudal; the bishops were 
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barons, abbots sat in the House of Lords, and tithes had become 
a kind of rent. We know what the end of these things was : 
the feudal system perished, and the monasteries were pulled 
down. But the great mass of the people gained little or nothing 
by the change. What the Church lost was on the whole lost 
to them. Still, it seemed, down to the French Revolution, that, 
however kings might smite and plunder her, the Church would 
shield them with her sacred text, ‘ Nolite tangere Christos 
meos.” She became identified in the minds of the educated 
vulgar, and in many places of the uneducated also, with a system 
of absolute rule and never-ending injustice. She was taken to be 
a part of the ancien régime. The prejudice is still against her, 
and after 1815 was for a time strengthened. Legitimists 
claimed the Church for their own; the Bourbons forgot that 
she had crowned Napoleon; and King Ferdinand of Naples was 
not antiquarian enough to remember that his own dynasty was 
steeped to the lips in Febronianism. Despite her priesthood 
taken from the people in France and Ireland, the Church was 
summed up and characterized as anti-popular, aristocratic, a tool 
and mouthpiece of so-called paternal governments when they 
wished to terrify their subjects into obedience by means of the 
pulpit. 

Certain it was that Rome condemned anarchy in all its forms ; 
she began to cry out against the secret societies ere any govern- 
ment was well aware of them; and she has kept up her protest 
from Clement XII. to Leo XIII. She has held out the right 
hand of fellowship to Courts which take a perverse delight in 
refusing her advances; and at this moment she is making 
treaties, or striving to keep them, with Germany, Russia, and 
France—countries in which her existence for years has been a 
lingering martyrdom. No wonder that anarchists in Paris as 
in New York detest a power which they see always at work to 
repress their efforts, and which they have no means of pro- 
pitiating. Nor is it perhaps more wonderful if, in their hatred, 
they cannot distinguish between her principles and the methods 
of the Governments which, as a matter of fact, she helps to 
maintain; nor discern the spiritual elements in her teaching 
that enable her to acquiesce in the most unsatisfactory forms of 
social organization, while she is incessantly occupied in diffusing 
those true ideas whereby even the most imperfect may grow better. 
On this point I wish to lay the utmost stress. It is the premise 
of my reasoning that we must distinguish between what is tem- 
poral in the Church and what is eternal, between the accidents 
of an age and the message entrusted for all time to apostolic keep- 
ing. And, therefore, those grievously misunderstand our faith, be 
they friends or enemies, who cannot see that the alliance between 
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Rome and any mere human institutions is of its nature transi- 
tory. Rome cannot be the bond-slave of an imperial house ; she is 
not for one people against another ; her politics are not a part of 
her infallibility, and we should err in taking them for a guide as to 
her future action. She was obedient to Constantine the Great ; she 
shook from her the yoke of his feeble successors on the throne of 
Byzantium. She acted a bold part all through the Middle Ages, 
and told Cesar his place and warned him within his limits. Her 
theologians, in tracing a prince’s duties, make him, not indeed the 
delegate, but yet the designate, of the nation’s voice. And when 
absolute monarchy erected its crest in Spain—a disastrous day for 
Spain as for the world—there were found religious men to qualify 
its claims, not only by insisting that the end of government is 
the public good and not the king’s private pleasure, but, as in the 
illustrious example of Suarez, by declaring, that while all power 
comes from on high, society, as a whole, is invested in the 
beginning with the right to choose its depositary. 

This is no anticipation of the “Contrat Social” of Rousseau. 
It is something better; it implies, once for all, that men 
are neither brutes nor chattels; that reason, not violence 
or caprice, is the originating principle of the social organism, 
and should determine the place of every member in it, from 
the least to the greatest. It is the direct negation of that 
doctrine of passive obedience and unlimited divine right 
which was for so long the badge and the disgrace of the 
Church of England. A wise and good man, the late Dr. 
Arnold, used to say that there was a text in the Psalms which 
no English Churchman could read without blushing. How 
did it run? “ Loquebar de testimoniis tuis in conspectu regum 
et non confundebar.” The Church of Henry, of Elizabeth, of 
Charles II. was silent in the presence of kings, or opened its 
mouth only to extol their sacred and inviolable majesty. Not so 
has it been with the Catholic Church. For good or for evil, that 
contest between the Sacerdotium and Imperium which fills so 
many pages of history, is a standing demonstration that Rome 
had a stern message to the highest of crowned heads, and 
delivered it with the straightforward eloquence of a prophet. It 
is no part of my contention that in all disputes the Holy See 
had reason on its side; nor that it spoke at all times when the 
duty of speaking was, so far as events have since declared, im- 
perative on it. Ido not conceive that theology requires or the 
facts will allow such an assertion. But this, I think, no candid 
student of the past will deny, that, even when her interests 
seemed knit up with those of absolute monarchy, the Church 
kept her old free doctrine, set a limit to arbitrary power in the 
State, and, in her parochial clergy and many Orders of religious 
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men and women, showed that tenderness to the poor and miser- 
able which, in a less degraded time, was her chief characteristic. 
But she did more. She preserved the Gospel teaching for an 
epoch when,-human authority being at its lowest ebb, there is an 
urgently felt and growing need that the kingship of Christ 
should be everywhere acknowledged, and become the keystone of 
social order. The ancien régime? It is nearly extinct in the 
outward forms by which men knew it; but that centralizing 
despotism which was its heart survives as ever, and keeps many 
nations in bondage. England alone, of European lands, has tilk 
now been free from it. But was the Church ever a friend to the 
system which made the estates of the realm a tool in the hands 
of Richelieu and Mazarin, as it now prostrates the noble and 
long-suffering French clergy at the feet of a Minister of Public 
Worship, who is not even a pious heathen, let alone a Christian ? 
So much for the political alliance imagined between Rome and 
her inveterate foe, State Absolutism. Had it been part of the 
Socialist effort to break down that overweening power, then, 
putting aside the question of means, we cannot fancy the Church 
disapproving. But no, the Socialist would make it sheer omni- 
potence ; his State is to be everything, and the individuals com- 
posing it automata. He cannot rise to the idea of rational 
freedom, and though his brother, the Nihilist, recognizes no 
leader, and his creed is absolute equality, yet he too is a despot 
over the souls and bodies of men. , 

But now look at the question of questions, which concerns 
not political supremacy, but the distribution of wealth. How 
stands the Church towards that multitude which is learning 
from Nihilist and Socialist that in the coming era there will 
be neither rich nor poor? ‘To every man draws near this 
Red Spectre, and, showing him the kingdoms of the world and 
the glories thereof, whispers, ‘‘ All this will I give thee, if, 
falling down, thou wilt adore me.” What countervailing 
promise has religion to make? And here when I speak of 
religion I am thinking of Christianity and its historical 
embodiment, the Catholic Church. No vague sentiment will 
cope with the power which has given itself a shape, and taken 
deadly weapons in hand, and wrecked palaces, and assassi- 
nated emperors, and sent a thrill of expectant horror through 
civilization, as though the last hour of European society were 
come. Neither can I believe, on the other hand, that a power 
which is merely military or secular, which has no religion to 
hallow it, will in the long run hold up against a fanaticism that 
has arisen from the nether deeps, and is infra-natural and diabolic. 
The sword alone cannot lay this spectre. If it has the nature 
and peculiarities of a religious propaganda, there must be religion 
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to meet it. The question of the day requires a double solution, 
for it is a twofold problem ; it concerns the spirit as much as the 
flesh. And the beginning of social redemption is ever a change 
of ideas. I believe, indeed, that other and far-reaching changes 
are destined to follow, of which hardly any man has more 
than a dim presentiment. But we need not fear the greatest 
material changes, if they are undertaken in accordance with Chris- 
tian principles. Our confusion and distress this moment are due, 
in my opinion, simply to this, that during the last hundred 
years spiritual progress, the true inward civilization, has not 
kept pace with physical. We have been enriched by science, by 
the planting of colonies, and discovery of gold in two continents ; 
the disparity of condition, however, which these new and multi- 
plied resources should have lessened, has to a fearful extent been 
increased ; while, to borrow an apt though exaggerated saying 
of Mr. Bright’s, “The iower classes have not known the Ten 
Commandments, and the higher have not kept them.” We 
want, therefore, a Gospel for the nineteenth century ; not a new 
one, for it has been in the world this many a day, but to have 
that brought home to the millions “ of the word of Jife which 
we have seen and handled” from the beginning. ‘There is a 
“ word of life” in the treasure-house which we call God’s Church ; 
and there is a whole world of poverty, crime, and spiritual 
ignorance waiting for it. 

The message uttered by Divine lips eighteen hundred years 
ago must have sounded strange in the ears that first heard 
it; for it was like a two-edged sword. It began with con- 
solation, “‘ Beati pauperes;’’ such was the healing exordium; 
but it went on solemnly as the prophetic warning that 
judgment was at hand, “Ve vobis divitibus”’ Mark then 
how Nihilism has taken to heart the second part of the 
message, imagining that it understood and had received a com- 
mand to fulfil that woe upon the guilty. Blind and passionate, 
how could it enter into the mind of Christ, or comprehend that 
He meditated no vengeance, but would have saved the rich from 
the consequences of their injustice and luxury, as He taught the 
poor how from their sufferings they might reap salvation? If 
we may venture to speak of a master-principle in the New Testa- 
ment, surely it is this: ‘ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil by good.” What is the Nihilist principle? It is the old 
hard doctrine, “Smite him back that smiteth thee.” With 
astonishing patience, founded on a knowledge of its own power, 
Christianity has forborne to alter the decaying or corrupt in- 
stitutions with which it has come in contact. It found slavery in 
the world; and slavery must cease if the brotherhood of all men 
in Christ is to be realized. Yet the New Testament will not 
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directly assail slavery; and an apostle contents himself with 
saying, “ Art thou a slave? care not for it.” The need of the 
day was a sense of spiritual freedom ; when that was gained, all 
other freedoms would follow, as we know they did. It is the 
great mistake of Socialism to underrate the individual, to begin 
at the wrong end, by endeavouring to create a public order for 
which, supposing it an indefinite improvement on the present, 
men are not prepared, and to see in a change of material condi- 
tions that path to happiness which lies only in tlie bettering of the 
human character by religion, virtue, and self-sacrifice. The pro- 
cesses of Nature are slow, yet irresistible; they are silent, and 
achieve their ends little by little. Christianity in this is like 
Nature ; a silent, inward, continuous power, acting always, equal 
to every fresh emergency if the spirit does not refuse its aid; 
building up a new character, line upon line, till the old is utterly 
transformed. It destroys as little as possible; and what some 
have considered a blot on historical Christianity, that it absorbed 
into itself so many of the customs, usages, festival rites, and 
family institutions of the pre-Christian world, is to me a proof 
of its wise largeness and acquaintance with human nature. “A 
people is no more eapable of suddenly receiving a higher form of 
religion than it is capable of suddenly receiving a higher form 
of government.” There is so much truth in this sentence of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s, that it would serve to condemn the 
methods of Socialism, taken at its own valuation, and whether 
looked at as a form of religion ora scheme of politics. 

Yes, of course; but I do not hold that Christianity, addressed 
as it is to the individual, and proceeding by ways of peace, con- 
tains no message to society at large. It is meant for all tribes, 
and tongues, and peoples, and nations. It is not too high for the 
Australian savage, whom St. Benedict is even now taming and 
civilizing under the Southern Cross. Nor is it too low for the 
pioneers of science or the ruling spirits in the Press and the 
Senate. It must therefore contain social principles applicable 
under all forms of government and independent of them. It has 
nothing to say about franchises, or the laws which regulate supply 
and demand, or even about the rate of interest—in themselves, 
These things are the subject-matter of their own sciences. Where 
it gives light is in the spirit ; first, by showing the true value of 
this phenomenal world—for it has a true, but only a relative 
value ; and next, by insisting that self-interest shall not be the 
standard of judgment in legislation. I might illustrate my 
meaning in detail, were it necessary, and point out that the 
Christian axiom, “ Do as you would be done by,” has a worth 
for society as for every member of it, and is incumbent on all. 
But I would rather indicate how large a field is here for 
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theologians and practical workers, as yet unoccupied. It is not 
enough to recognize that a Christian “social science” is 
possible ; we must endeavour to ascertain its elements. Without 
advocating the introduction into our pulpits of those perplexed 
questions, on which the wisest may differ, touching land, capital, 
and labour, I would remark that Socialists are spreading their 
cathechisms and fly-leaves broadcast, and that religious teachers 
would do well to note it, and, while there is time, to supply the 
antidote. Our position is one of great difficulty, standing as we 
do between Governments which are far from corresponding 
with the Christian ideal, and visionary fanatics ready to 
draw a blank cheque on the future, who delude the people with 
golden promises and involve the Church in one condemnation 
with the State that has tyrannized over her. Such is our 
danger; we are assailed on both sides. But see the resources of 
Christianity. It makes no promises about this lower world ; it 
discourses of the kingdom of heaven, and tells men to renounce 
all things. Poverty and obedience, say the Socialists, have been 
the necessary conditions under which a few flourished on the toil 
and sufferings of the multitude. And the Gospel makes of 
poverty a beatitude, and of obedience a counsel. Does it, then, 
perpetuate the servile past? Let history, a faithful witness, 
give the answer. 

In that mysterious way which is proper to a living organism, 
the Christian faith seems to combine impossibilities. It is 
severe, unworldly, ascetic; and yet it has built up, by virtue 
of its own principles, a civilization which abounded in wealth, 
individual energy, and artistic power, and which, moreover, 
possessed in itself the germs of progress since unfolded. The 
crisis of that civilization is upon us; and only those principles 
which created will preserve it from ruin. Christian poverty does 
not mean starving millions; nor does the obedience of the saints 
imply a cowardly yielding to the powers of darkness in high 
places. The fever-dreams of Socialism are but reminiscences 
of a fair ideal, which religion alone can bring down from 
heaven to earth. On the venerable gates of Notre Dame 
at Paris one may read, in the coarse print of the Republic, 
“ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité ;” as if the new religion would 
proclaim in these words, set up in such a place, its triumph 
over the old. What a strange, suggestive thought! For if 
we desire to learn the sense of that much-abused formula, 
and how it may become real in the lives of men to their lasting 
good, we must pass through the gates of Notre Dame, and listen 
to the Gospel which resounds in its far-echoing aisles. But 
they are few that enter. The stream of nations sweeps by; and 
to most who catch sight of the words on the portal it seems that 
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Christianity is yielding to a more humane if less imposing ereed. 
Our duty, then, is unmistakable. We may not preach a sensual 
or earthly doctrine, as neither do we need ; but preach we must 
that the beginning of the kingdom of heaven is here and now. 
Redemption from sin brings with it social regeneration; for 
mankind, as for the individual, there are sacraments of healing. 
We have long taught that “One is our Father in Heaven;” it 
is required now to | prove by every means in our power that men 
are brethren. Point by point we must take the Socialist 
doctrine, which assumes to start from this very principle, and 
show that its conception of man’s brotherhood, however like in 
terms to that of the Gospel, is diametrically the opposite, because 
it does not recognize the deepest foundation of our nature, which 
is spiritual. The same Gospel which condemns inhuman greed 
of wealth, teaches us that we cannot live by bread alone. But 
the supreme social duty is justice, apart from which neither rich 
nor poor can be what they ought to be, servants of the Eternal. 
“ What is justice? That, on the whole, is the question of the 
Sphinx for us.” The Gospel does not enter into infinite detail ; 
but surely, even now, in a time when “ men and nations perish 
as if without law,” it is possible for Christian teachers, thinking 
steadily over the matter, to deliver righteous judgments on the 
problems under which we stagger. This, I say, it is our bounden 
duty to attempt. We have no message to the thirteenth or the 
sixteenth centuries, now gone before God with all their imper- 
fections on them. Our message is to our own day or to no day. 
We cannot pretend that it may be learnt by merely opening 
the Bible, quoting the Fathers and Doctors, or uttering by rote 
what is affirmed in schools of theology. A living doctrine reveals 
itself only to a living spirit whith is constantly engaged in 
translating the dead words of the past into such language as 
men will understand. What is more, the grander that past, the 
larger the inheritance it has bequeathed us, so much the more 
likely are we to sit down contented with the thought that it is 
all there, and we need trouble no further to make it ours. 
Between possessing the faith and comprehending it lies the 
whole immense difference which divides the implicit from the 
explicit, or, in plainer terms, the acorn from the oak under 
whose wide-spreading leafy branches a host may find shelter. 
There are in the Christian social doctrine a multitude of 
unfolded germs, waiting to be tended and made to yield 
their increase. Religion has raised up the saints who devised 
and propagated Monasticism; the saints who consecrated 
to Christian uses Greek philosophy and Latin literature; the 
saints who sent out missionary orders all over the world. At 
this day we are sorely in need of loyal and devoted spirits, filled 
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with enthusiastic love for the brethren, who shall discern the 
signs of the times, and help to make that new social order which 
is surely coming “the kingdom of God and His Christ.” It 
will not resemble the state of things we have hitherto known ; 
it can be founded neither on slavery nor on a prolétariat 
crowded into unwholesome cities, neither on aristocracies that do 
not work and are wanting in light, nor on military despotism : so 
much, I think, we may safely affirm. If, as high authorities 
hold, the law of progress is from status to contract, from fixed 
hierarchies, where each man abides as he was born, to the largest 
individual freedom, then it is clear the Gospel principles of 
justice, charity, and brotherhood will be needed more than ever. 
Equally clear it is that the problem of their application, becom- 
ing so much more complex and delicate, will demand a higher 
wisdom than politicians as yet have dreamt of. The ultimate 
purpose of industries, inductive sciences, and the whole machinery 
of civilization is, we know well, “ the glory of God and the relief 
of man’s estate.” Socialism, which takes not into account God’s 
glory, can do nothing for man except plunge him into war with 
his kind till confusion reigns without check. But the Gospel, 
in revealing a Divine Incarnation, has given us principles which 
establish the only true social order and union of each with his 
fellow in wealthy rest. I do not say that words without the 
“‘chivalry of labour” will avail much. But yet, again, “ it is 
so easy to act, so hard to think.” There will go a great deal of 
strenuous thinking to this task of getting the multitudes imbued 
with a genuine Christianity, and convincing rich, as well as 
poor, of sin, and justice, and judgment. It means no less 
than the second conversion of Europe, and is “work for a 
god.” Yes, truly. But it remains to be done. “The sooty 
hell of mutiny and savagery and despair can, by man’s energy, 
be made a kind of ‘heaven ; cleared of its soot, of its mutiny, of 
its need to mutiny; the everlasting arch of Heaven’s azure 
overspanning it too, and its cunning mechanisms and tall chimney- 
steeples, as a birth of Heaven; God and all men lovking on it 
well pleased.” This noble vision of the day when science and 
industry, consecrated to God, shall make an end of Nihilism, is 
for times, alas! far distant. But there is a Catholic Church in 
the world ; and it will be due to blindness, cowardice, self-in- 
dulgence, and disloyalty to their own ideal on the part of 
Catholics, if, sooner or later, it be not in a measure realized. 


Wiuiam Barry. 
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Arr. II.—THE FUTURE OF PETROLEUM. 


1. The Region of the Eternal Fire. By Cuantes Marvin. 
London: W. H. Allen & Uo. 1884. 


2. Report by Consul Lovett on the Petroleum Trade of Baku. 
. Parliamentary Papers. 1882. 


3. The Petroleum Industries of Europe. By Herserr 
Tweppie, Jun. Lngineering, Jan. 29, 1886 et seq. 


4, Petroleum and its Products. By A. Norman Tarr, F.C.S. 
London: John W. Davies. 1863. 


HE allegories by which popular fancy has in all ages symbo- 
lized the mineral wealth of the earth seem in this realistic 
century translated into sober fact. The dragon-guarded gold of 
Teutonic fable, the jewel fruits of Aladdin’s garden, the Nibeiung’s 
shining hoard, the treasure of Morgana’s realm, are fetched irom 
the nether world, no longer by gnomes and sorcerers, but by 
adroit financiers and speculative joint-stock companies. ‘These 
modern wizards wield spells not less potent than those of the 
older necromancy, for steam-perforator and dynamite charge are 
as efficient rock-openers as were ever magic wand or mystic 
chafing-dish. Nature’s subterranean treasure-house still holds 
the secret of a charm as powerful as that conferred by lamp and 
ring on the fortunate son of Mustapha the tailor; nor are the 
genii of the cave less active and zealous now than in those 
days of yore in ministering to the will of those who have divined 
the method of their subjugation. 

But folk-lore dealt only in such glittering spoil as suggested 
riches to the eye no less than to the mind, and would have 
scorned fairy gifts in the unprepossessing form of pitchy oils or 
petrified charcoal. Yet nature in these latter has conferred 
boons on man more substantial far than in largesse of dazzling 
gem or yellow ore, for while the so-called precious stones and 
metals have a purely adventitious value, the reserve of light and 
heat stored in the more unpretending mineral deposits is an 
indispensable auxiliary in the battle of humanity. 

Rock-oil and rock-carbon, or petroleum and coal, are in a sense 
rivals, since they vie in the same field of usefulness ; while many 
contend that the reign of the latter is passing away, and that to 
the former will fall the chief share in controlling the economic 
future of the world. Though closely resembling each other in 
their chemical constituents and products, these two carbon com- 
pounds differ essentially in outward and visible characteristics. 
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Petroleum belongs to the class of substances generally known 
as bitumens; a group of hydrocarbons varying in density and 
darkness of colour in the direct degree in which oxygen or pro- 
ducts of oxidization enter into their composition. At one end of 
the scale is solid bitumen, or asphalt, and at the other, naphtha— 
a light and volatile fluid, perfectly limpid or tinted only with 
pale straw-colour; while intermediate between the two, and 
passing into them by insensible gradations, are maltha, or 
mineral tar, a dark and pitch-like substance as its name implies, 
and petroleum found in its natural state in varying degrees of 
density from that of molasses to that of fine olive-oil. Its hue, 
which has also many gradations, is due entirely to the inter- 
mixture of impurities; its true constituents being absolutely 
colourless. Among these a large place is filled by paraffin, which 
derives its name, parwm affinis, from its refusal to combine with 
any other body. Of the distinctive properties of petroleum the 
most striking is its fluorescence, or capability of rendering visible 
the ultra-violet rays of light, shown in a blue glare from its 
surfave wherever massed in considerable quantity. 

Chemists are at issue as to its origin, for though obviously a 
product of organic life, it is an open question whether it be due 
to animal or vegetable decomposition. The actual manufacture 
of similar oils from the artificial distillation of coal seems to 
countenance the supposition of its having been derived from a 
similar process naturally carried on. Its origin is thus referred 
to the distillation of coal and other bituminous minerals at very 
low temperatures, and it is asserted that though frequently found 
remote from coal deposits, carbonaceous shales are always disco- 
verable in its neighbourhood. 

Another conjecture seeks its genesis in the decay of woody 
fibre ; a process in which are evolved such volatile hydrocarbons 
as marsh-gas, parent of the familiar will-o’-the-wisp, and typical 
of a large class of the constituents of petroleum termed hydrides. 

Those who see in it a resultant of animal life base their theory 
on its occurrence in the lower paleozoic strata, where no traces 
of land plants exist, and where its formation is supposed to be 
due to marine organisms. But whatever the process carried on 
for its elaboration, it is probably still in operation, since a sub- 
stance, whvse lighter constituents are so easily volatilized, could 
scarcely continue to subsist in the liquid state in situations 
whence the gases evolved from it frequently find an outlet to the 
open air. It is, as a rule, thicker and heavier when near the 
surface, from having undergone partial evaporation, and more 
fluid when found at greater depths, since it has not there parted 
with its lighter elements. 

In colour it is generally dark-greenish, brown, or nearly black, 
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from the presence of impurities, eliminated by a protracted 
process of refining. Exceptionally, however, it is drawn from 
the well as bright and limpid as the best purified oil. Such a 
spring exists at Smith’s Ferry, Pennsylvania; others in the 
Caspian region yield naphtha clear and pale as Suauterne, and 
much of the Persian oil is devoid of colour, and fit to be burnt 
crude. That of Rangoon, on the contrary, is dense and dark as 
pitch, and that produced in Africa is equally heavy. In odour, 
too, it is not less distinctively varied, Canadian oil being remark- 
able for a peculiarly offensive smell, like that of garlic. 

Petroleum is not, as commonly supposed, explosive, and as 
long as it remains in the liquid form will, even when ignited, 
burn gradually and steadily. It is the inflammable vapour 
evolved from it, which forms a fulminating compound in combi- 
nation with oxygen or atmospheric air, and even this mixture 
requires contact with actual flame to kindle it, the passage of a 
spark or of incandescent metal not being sufficient. The fitness 
of oil for domestic use is determined by the temperature at which 
it gives off inflammable gas, technically known as its “ flashing- 
point,” and various methods have been devised to apply this 
criterion. The earliest used was the “open test,” so culled be- 
cause the oil, with a thermometer immersed, is heated in an open 
vessel, above the surface of which a flame is passed. As soon as 
the volatile vapour is given off in sufficient quantity, a pale-blue 
flash or flicker follows, proving the oil dangerous at that tempera- 
ture. The Petroleum Act of 1868 prescribed a flashing-point of 
100° Fahr. by this test, as the minimum for safety in general use. 
The “ close test,” invented by Professor Abel in 1576, consists of 
a covered vessel, an orifice in which is disclosed at intervals by a 
slide, at the same moment that a lamp swings across it. ‘The 
vapour thus confined breaks into flame much sooner than when in 
free contact with the air, anda flashing-point of 73° Fahr. in the 
Abel apparatus, corresponds to 100° Fahr. in the open vest. 

It is a curious fact that petroleum has an affinity for lightning, 
which frequently explodes the surface gas and kindles the oil, 
Ordinary conducting-rods are found useless as a protection, and 
from April to August 1876, 242,412 barrels were thus destroyed 
in the United States, the tanks struck being invariably those 
with wooden covers. 

Though deposits of mineral oil and bitumen are widely distri- 
buted over the globe, the great petroleum zone, where it is found 
in large quantities, lies mainly between the 35th and 45th parallels 
of north latitude. Within these comparatively narrow limits, it 
can be traced at intervals round the entire circuit of the earth, 
with a focal point, or centre of greatest production, in each 
hemisphere. The line of the prodigious deposits of the 
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Caucasus is thus continued westward across the Black Sea to 
the Crimea, Roumania and Galicia, and eastward beyond the 
Caspian to Turcomania, Tashkend and China; while the great 
western oil-fields of the Alleghany slopes have outlying prolon- 
gations in Upper Canada, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, 
Colorado, Oregon, Montana and California, giving a total area 
of bituminous production estimated at 63,000 square miles. In 
both hemispheres, again, the main belt throws off feebler ramifi- 
cations to the south ; following in Asia the peninsular formation 
of Burma to reappear in Java, and in Europe, that of Italy 
reached through intermediate connecting links in Dalmatia and 
Zante; while in America it tracks the main axis of the continent 
to Mexico, and outlines the intermittent land ridge enclosing the 
Caribbean Sea by appearances in Cuba and Trinidad. The 
island of Java is the only portion of the southern hemisphere 
where it is yet known to exist in any appreciable quantity. 

With petroleum deposits are associated other evidences of 
mineral activity, such as natural gas-jets, brine and sulphur 
springs, beds of asphalt and asphaltic limestones, gypsum, rock- 
salt, salt lakes and mud volcanoes. In regard to the geological 
distribution of rock-oil, it is not easy to generalize, since though 
found principally, according to Mr. Herbert Tweddle, in the 
cretaceous formation, it exists in every formation from the 
granite and volcanic rocks to the highest and most recent 
deposits in the Aral-Caspian region. 


It is thus assumed [he says] that one or more great cracks or faults 
in the earth’s surface run east and west from a point in the central 
Caucasus, where the uplift attains its greatest height. There 
can be little doubt that petroleum exists more or less freely along the 
base of all the great volcanic uplifts. Its great fluidity and the 
enormous pressures under which it is produced, diffuse it through 
strata which it can penetrate for long distances from the cracks by 
which it can find a vent to reach the earth’s surface. In the bitumi- 
nous schists and argillaceous rocks it is absorbed and held fast, while 
in the sandstones and sands enclosed by impermeable rocks, it is 
stored up ready to be released by the miner’s drill. 


According to this theory it percolates underground, often for 
long distances, until stopped by impermeable strata, and the 
accumulation at any given spot may represent the subterranean 
drainage of a large area. The oil-bearing stratum in the Old 
World is generally a bed of sand, and the last slope of a mountain 
range where it subsides into sea or plain, is almost invariably the 
spot where the deposits approach the surface. 

Somewhat different are the geological conditions of its exist- 
ence in the New World, where the rocks of the oil districts 
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belong principally to the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
series. The wells are for the most part sunk in the sandstones ; 
but the oil-springs of Ohio and Western Virginia rise through 
the coal measures overlying the Devonian strata, and the oil- 
wells of Enniskillen in Canada are sunk in the Hamilton shales, 
overlying the Devonian limestone. 

Among superficial signs of oil are inflammable gas-jets, surface 
oil floating on water or impregnating the soil, and in many cases 
brine-springs. In the Crimea its presence is supposed to be 
indicated by the colour of the vegetation, showing in bands of 
more vivid green in spring, and of sicklier yellow in summer 
than elsewhere. The oil-belts in America run in roughly parallel 
lines from north-east to south-west, while the petroleum cells are 
supposed to lie in transverse fissures inclined obliquely to the sur- 
face. Immediately above the oil is a layer of gas, which generally 
escapes first, and below it one of water, whose appearance heralds 
the failure of the supply. This order may, however, be reversed 
according to the point of the fissure first reached by the boring. 

The Pitch Lake of the island of Trinidad, three miles in cir- 
eumference and of unknown depth, is one of the most singular 
asphaltic deposits. The bitumen, which is supposed to float on 
water, is solid on the surface, but spongy when cut into, and 
perforated with cells containing petroleum. At one point it wells 
up freshly as though from a subterranean source, and flows over 
the more compact masses. 


As the semi-fluid and sulphureous mineral advances [says Dr. 
Gesner]* and is exposed to the atmosphere, it becomes more solid, but 
ever continues to advance and encroach upon the water of the harbour. 
The surface of the bitumen is occupied by small ponds of water, clear 
and transparent, in which there are several kinds of beautiful fishes. 
The sea near the shore sends up considerable quantities of naphtha 
from submarine springs, and the water is often covered with oil which 
reflects the colours of the rainbow. In the cliffs along the shore there 
are strata of lignite, in which it has been supposed by some the 
bitumen and naphtha had their origin. 


Mixed with grease this natural pitch is found useful for caulk- 
ing the sides of vessels, but does not seem to be turned to account 
in any other way. Of a somewhat similar character is the bitu- 
minous region of California, where oil of a tarry consistence is 
produced, and the principal well, thirty feet in diameter, kept 
in constant ebullition from the escape of marsh-gas, occupies 
the centre of a field of asphalt nearly a square mile in extent. 





* “ A Practical Treatise on Coal, Petroleum, and other J)istilled Oils.’ 
By Abraham Gesner, M.D., F.G.S. New York. 186]. 
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The tardy modern development of the natural supply of 
mineral oil seems the more strange, as its utility has been recog- 
nized from the earliest ages. A bituminous cement, still trace- 
able in the remains of ancient Babylonian buildings, was drawn 
from tbe fountains of Hit, on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
visited as a natural curiosity by Alexander, Trajan, and Julian. 
Bitumen, mixed with saline sulphurous water, poured forth from 
this source, may still be seen floating on the surface of the 
Euphrates, and is turned to account in caulking the wicker 
coracles in use on that river. A passage in Herodotus is supposed 
to refer to the still existing oil-springs of Zante, and Pliny and 
Dioscorides mention the oil of Agrigentum, commonly burned 
in lamps in Carthage and elsewhere, under the name of Sicilian 
oil. Petroleum was known to the Chinese from the date of their 
earliest records, and the fountains of the Caucasus are described 
by Marco Polo as furnishing the oil supply of all the neighbour- 
ing countries, 

Yet it is only within the last quarter of a century that rock- 
oil has begun to figure largely as an industrial produet, owing to 
the impulse recently given to its use by its discovery, in 
extraordinary abundance, in two localities—the slopes of the 
Apalachian ranges in one hemisphere, and of the Caucasus in the 
other. Should the prodigious drain on the first of these sources, 
amounting, since 1859, to two hundred million barrels, or thirty 
million tons, tend in any measure to exhaust the supply, it can 
be indefinitely supplemented by the illimitable resources of the 
second centre of production, which far transcends it in copious- 
ness. Petroleum seems thus likely, in a very short time, to take 
as large a place in all industrial enterprise as has been hitherto 
held by coal ; and the New World, which has played the part of 
pioneer to the Old in so many of the arts of modern mechanical 
civilization, has also led the way in the introduction of the new 
combustible. 

The existence of petroleum was well known to the aborigines 
of North America, and under the names of Seneca and Gennessee 
oil it was recognized as possessing valuable curative properties. 
The idea of searching for it systematically never, however, occurred 
spontaneously to any one, and it was in boring for brine-springs 
that it was first accidentally tapped in Ohio in 1814, and in 
Kentucky five years later. Its appearance, so far from being 
welcomed, was looked upon as an unfortunate intrusion, since it 
impeded the flow of brine, and necessitated the abandonment of 
the wells. But it was not till 1829, in a well drilled for brine, 
near Cumberland County, Ohio, that the first great outflow took 
place, 50,000 barrels having here gushed forth down to 1860. 
Even on this hint, however, no one suspected that Fortunatus’s 
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purse lay waiting to be picked up among the grimy ooze of the 
Alleghany valleys, and the black treasure scaked away unheeded, 
only a small quantity having been bottled for sale as a liniment, 
under the name of American oil. The talismanie words “ struck 
ile” had not then acquired their significance, and thirty years 
were yet to elapse ere the drilling of Drake’s Well made an epoch 
in the industrial history of a continent. 

Oil Creek near Titusville, Pennsylvania, was the scene of this 
experiment, a favourable report by Professor B. Silliman, of Yale 
College, on specimens of vil from the district, having led to the 
formation of a company for its extraction, with Colonel E, L. 
Drake as its organizer and guiding spirit. How the preliminary 
difficulties were overcome, and labour and machinery started ina 
wilderness—how springs and quicksands presented apparently in- 
surmountable obstacles, and perseverance, nevertheless, triumphed 
in the end, is now matter of history. On August 29, 1859, 
the iron-pipe after being sunk only 69 feet, suddenly dropped 
six inches into a crevice, and the drill-hole next day was found 
full of oil, which nowhere in the entire district could have been 
met nearer to the surface. The great “oil rush”’ followed. 
Pennsylvanian farmers left the plough in the stubble, and New 
York merchants the ink wet on the ledger, to seek a readier road 
to fortune, with drill and bering-rod. Land in the favoured dis- 
tricts rose to fabulous prices, and before the close of 1860 over 
2,000 wells had been sunk near Oil Creek, seventy-four of which 
were giving an aggregate daily produce of 1,165 barrels, worth 
10,000 dollars. 

Meantime the manufacture of illuminating oil from petroleum 
was already a branch of trade, having been established in England 
as far back as 1847, by E. W. Binney of Manchester, with James 
Young and others, frem crude material scantily furnished by the 
sources at Alfreton in Derbyshire, and Bathgate in Scotland. 
Introduced into America, it had languished there for want of 
raw material, until it :eceived a vast stimulus from the result of 
the operations at Titusville. 

The speculative fev. r in the oil districts runs through regular 
and recognized phases. The first preliminary to opening a new 
district is the sinking of an experimental, or “ wild cat,” well, 
whose progress is eagerly watched not only by those immediately 
interested, but by an outside public waiting to calculate their 
own chances. No sooner is oil struck than a wave of vagabond 
adventurers sui ges over the spot, to give place to more substantial 
speculators, and an epoch of steady development, after the really 
productive districts have been defined by their haphazard labours, 
The bustle of a great workshop, with its machines and engines, 
resounds in the silent valley, and towns spring up in the wilder- 
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ness, with names such as Oil City or Petroleum Centre, suggestive 
of their origin. Last scene of all is the stage of exhaustion and 
decay, when mushroom cities wither as rapidly as they had grown, 
and the unsightly wreck of abandoned machinery shows ruin 
robbed of every element of the picturesque. 


Finally [says the writer in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica”] the wave 
passes over, and nature restores, as she restores after the ruin of 
battlefields. A visit to Pithole City, which in 1865 was, next to 
Philadelphia, the largest post-office in Pennsylvania, showed, in 1881, 
fields of maize and timothy where some of the most famous wells had 
been ; and of the city, a score of houses, tumbling to decay, and not a 
single inhabitant.* 


Meantime colossal fortunes have been won by the fortunate 
prize-holders in the great lottery, and all the vicissitudes of the 
gaming-table have been enacted round the greasy wells. The 
rapidity of these changes is illustrated by a characteristic anec- 
dote, telling how a tardy suitor on proposing at last to his fair 
one was met by the prompt and crushing rejoinder, ‘“ You’re late, 
James. Father struck oil yesterday.” 

The land is usually leased by the oil-speculator for thirty years, 
the proprietor receiving a royalty of trom a tenth to half the 
produce, and sometimes a bonus of some thousands of dollars as 
well. Land with show of oil in West Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
originally worth 20 dollars an acre, rose to 200 or 1,600, accord- 
ing to probabilities of productiveness. The first process in well- 
sinking is the erection of a derrick, a wooden framework steeple 
40 feet high, shaped like a factory chimney. This is rigged with 
a pulley at the top, to whieh are attached the boring-rod and 
drilling machinery, resembling those used for artesian wells, and 
worked by a steam engine. The bori ing, which continues night 
and day, progresses, under favourable circumstances, 6 to 8 feet 
in twenty-four hours, and the cost of sinking 600 feet.is estimated 
at 7,000 dollars. 


When drilling has been completed [says the writer last quoted] the 
well is torpedoed. From one to twenty-five gallons of nitro-glycerine 
are lowered into the well in tin cylinders, and exploded, usually by 
percussion. The effect of firing such a large amount of this powerful 
explosive is not apparent at the surface, but soon a gurgling sound is 
heard approaching from beneath, the oil rises from the well and falls 
first like a fountain and then like a geyser, forming a torrent of yellow 
fluid, accompanied by a rattle of stones and fragments of the canister 
in a shower of spray 100 feet in height. ‘The generation of such an 





* “Encyclopedia Britannica.” Ninth edition, vol. xviii. Art. 
Petroleum. 
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enormous volume of gas in a limited area, the walls of which are 
already under a very high gas-pressure, and which is held down by 
2,000 feet of motionless air, must be followed by an explosion into 
the porous rock, that drives both oil and gas before it until a point of 
maximum tension is reached. ‘The resistance then becomes greatest 
within the rock, and reaction following, oil and gas are driven out of the 
rock and out of the well, until the expansive force is expended. 


As soon as the spontaneous outflow ceases, the oil is raised by 
pumping, and when the source is sucked dry, the boring is carried 
down deeper. Some of the wells in the bradford region have 
now reached depths of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and one in West 
Virginia approaches 5,000 feet. Five years is assigned as the 
average term of productiveness of a well, but while some run dry 
at the end of two years, others have been pumped for fifteen 
without showing signs of failure. The yield of individual wells 
has in some cases been prodigious. ‘Thus a single farm in Butler 
County, Pennsylvania, contained twelve sources so prolific as to 
give an aggregate yield in ten years of three-quarters of a million 
barrels, 110,000 barrels having been drawn from one alone. 
Among historic founts is the great Shaw Weil of Enniskillen, 
Canada, whose proprietor, in the morning refused credit for a 
pair of boots, was ere night the lord of millions. He had tapped 
a vein so copious, that its outflow, when it could be controlled 
and estimated, came to fifty-five gallons a minute, and its sponta- 
neous flow during ten months gave a total of 35,000 barrels. Fate 
exacted a heavy penalty for the favour of fortune, as Shaw himself, 
not long after his success, having been lowered into a shaft to 
inspect some workings, fainted from the mephitic vapours, and 
was drawn out lifeless. Within a year thirty wells were drilled 
round Shaw’s, producing at one time 12,000 barrels a day, a 
single spring having started with a gush of 2,000 barrels in 
twenty-four hours. One of the Pennsylvanian wells has sur- 
passed this figure by 1,000 barrels, but the average production 
of the whole Pennsylvanian region fur the year 1861-62 was no 
more than 8,000 barrels a day. No preliminary symptom heralds 
the failure of supply, until a flow of brine instead of oil announces 
its total cessation. The average allowance of space is five acres 
to every well, but they are sometimes much more thickly planted. 

The total production of the United States and Canada from 
1859 to 1884 is set down at 250,000,000 barrels, and for the 
single year 1883 at about 35,000,000. This very exuberance of 
supply necessitated a revolution in the old methods of distribu- 
tion, for facility of transport is the breath of life to the petroleam 
trade, dependent for profit entirely on vast and universal con- 
sumption. Its earliest vehicle, the barrel, containing forty gallons, 
and rendered oil-tight by a coating of glue inside, was soon 
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abandoned for carriage in bulk, barges on the rivers and tank- 
cars on the railways being its new modes of conveyance. ‘The 
streams in the oil districts were dammed up to give the requisite 
depth of water, and in the artificial freshets created by opening 
the sluices, fleets of petroleum lighters were swept down to the 
ereat rivers. The railway tanks, originally wooden, are now invari- 
ably made of iron, and are cylinders 24 feet 6 inches in length by 
66 inches in diameter, containing from 4,000 to 5,000 gallons. 

But a fresh revolution in transport soon superseded these 
methods, and the bulk of the crude oil in the United States now 
‘flows through pipes, laid down from the wells to the great 
centres of commerce. Main lines of six-inch tubes jointed 
together like gas-pipes, and connected by branch lines with the 
individual wells, run from the oil regions to Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The oil is 
pumped into the pipes at a pressure of 900 lbs. to the square 
inch, and powerful pumping engines are stationed along the line 
at intervals of fifteen miles to maintain the propulsion. 

Connected with the pipe-lines are 1,375 iron tanks, containing 
from 1,000 to 38,000 barrels each, and with an aggregate 
capacity of 30,000,000 barrels. In these reservoirs vast quan- 
tities of petroleum (estimated in 1882 at 30,000,000 barrels) are 
held in reserve, production in recent years having been in 
advance of demand. Such deposits of oil are liable to be fired by 
lightning and other causes, and are said to present when burning 
a spectacle of unsurpassed splendour. 

The whole conditions of the petroleum trade have been revo- 
lutionized by the last change in the method of transport, and it 
is now conducted almost “exclusively through the carriers by 
means of the system of pipe-line certificates. 


When oil is received into the line from a well [says Mr. Peckham, 
the writer in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ”| the amount is ascer- 
tained and passed to the credit of the well-owner in the books of the 
company, less three per cent. to cover loss in handling. When such 
an order has been accepted by an officer of the company, it becomes an 
‘‘acceptance,” or “ certificate,” and is then negotiable like a certified 
cheque. As the exchanges deal only in certificates of 1,000 barrels, 
they are made of that amount as far as possible. When oil is delivered 
by the pipe-lines, a pipage charge of twenty cents per barrel is paid, 
and a storage fee of twelve and a half dollars per 1,000 barrels per 
month must be paid at least once in six months. The issuing of cer- 
tificates by the pipe-lines has made speculation in oil, brokerage, and 
exchanges possible to an extent vastly beyond the requirements of the 
trade itself. 


The oil passed through the pipes is still in the crude state, and 
has to undergo a series of distillations in the refineries before 
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being fit for use. In the first process are given off volatile 
gases, which are solidified into two substances—rhigolene, an 
anesthetic, sometimes substituted for chloroform ; and cymogen, 
used for artificial freezing. The next product is crude naphtha, 
redistilled into gasolene, or light naphtha, and benzine, which com- 
bine into the substance known in commerce as turpentine substitute 
or petroleum spirit, useful for mixing oil-colours, as well as for dis- 
solving india-rubber and waterproof materials, and as a solvent for 
grease. Thethird distillation gives the pure illuminant oil, variously 
termed kerosene, photogen, paraffin, petroleum, and mineral sperm 
oil, which is still further purified by being agitated in a vessel 
with sulphuric acid. A heavier oil used as a lubricant is next 
obtained, and from this, when treated with intense cold and 
pressure, is crystallized a white flaky substance called petroleum- 
wax or paraffin, from which candles are manufactured superior 
to wax or sperm in appearance as well as in illuminating power, 
while considerably lower in price. Vaseline and cosmoline, use- 
ful as healing ointments and especially efficacious in small-pox, 
are a form of petroleum jelly, obtained from some of the residues, 
purified by filtration in the liquid state through animal charcoal. 
The final residuum is a sort of pitch or coke, in America gene- 
rally treated as waste. The proportions of the principal results 
vary in different analyses, but are approximately given as 
follows :— 


Percentage. Price per gallon. 
Gasolene . . 14 . . 9d—1bd. Air-gas lamps. 
Naphtha. . .10. . . 2d.—4d. 
Benzine. . . 4... . 6¢d.-8d. Paints and varnishes. 


Kerosene . . 55... . 10d.—12d. 
Paraffin oil . .19$. . . Td—9d. 


A little powdered soap-wort (Saponaria officinalis) mixed in 
water, has the property of solidifying petroleum into a mucilage, 
which is again liquified by the application of a little phenol (car- 
bolic acid). The superior forms of mineral oil are very powerful 
illuminants, and from experiments made by Dr. Chandler of New 
York, and others, it appears that the kerosene flame, in flat- 
wicked lamps of the ordinary size, has the same iliuminating 
power as from eight to nine sperm cand’es ; with the round wick 
(Argand), of from eleven to fifteen ; with the dual burner (duplex), 
of from nine to seventeen ; and that a gallon of oil, lasting from 
59 to 109 hours, gives an amount of light corresponding to 
that afforded by 14} to 20 lbs. of sperm candles. The relative 
degrees of inflammability, and consequent danger in use, of 
various forms of petroleum, are registered as follows in the 
Board of Health Ordinance, starting from 100° Fahr. by the open 
test as the safety minimum :— 
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Flashing Point. Burning Point. 
Inflammable vapour evolved. Oil takes fire. 
Standard kerosene . . 115° Fahr. . . . . . 128° Fahr. 
Astraloil . .. . . 125° ,, cn» -aae. o 
Mineral sperm . . . 262° ,, oes « saw 6 


Although the first fever of oil speculation in America has sub- 
sided, the production goes on increasing year by year, and the 
export, calculated in 1860 at a million and a half of gallons, had 
risen in 1868 to ninety-nine millions, and in 1870 to a hundred 
and forty-one millions. This figure has since been more than 
quadrupled ; the export for 1882 and 1883 having amounted to 
475,796,482 and 498,381,219 gallons respectively. American 
oil is indeed an article of cosmopolitan consumption, being im- 
ported not only into all parts of Europe, but into North Africa 
and the East, including China and Japan. 

But a formidable rival has of late years begun to dispute its 
monopoly, threatening by a phenomenal exuberance of produc- 
tion to oust it from many of its existing markets. The future 
centre of the world’s oil supply will be the neck of land between 
the Caspian and the Euxine, where it seems as though an inex- 
haustible reserve of light and heat for the whole earth were 
hidden away beneath the foundations of the “ frosty Caucasus.” 
Here, on the verge of the great steppe region of Europe and 
Asia, a towering ridge runs transversely for 700 miles across the 
isthmus dividing the two inland basins, and aleng its axis, and 
following its submarine prolongations at either end, are subter- 
ranean reservoirs of oil on a scale hitherto never conceived of as 
possible. The deposits crop up most abundantly at both ex- 
tremities of the chain, where it carries out a jutting spur of land 
into both seas, and there amid a Stygian landscape, charred and 
seared by the harsh forces of the under-world, the pitchy dregs 
of nature’s mysterious distillations have flowed for ages, and the 
eternal fires fed by their gaseous exhalations have perennially 
flared and burned. 

A spot so visibly consecrated to the divinity especially vene- 
rated in the East could not fail to be regarded as holy, and the 
blazing gas escaping from the rock-fissures in the Apsheron 
peninsula has been an object of adoration to Persian fire-worship- 
pers for at least 2,000 years. Heraclius, indeed, in his campaign 
of a.p. 624, proscribed their rites, and destroyed their temples ; 
while they were subjected to a still sterner persecution twelve 
years later, when Iran was converted to Islam by the sword of 
the Mohammedan conqueror. Yet nothing could obliterate the 
veneration in which the Surakhani shrine, the Mecca of the 
Guebers, was held, and hither down to our own times pilgrims 
still repaired to where the rock-fire was tended on the rock-altar 
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by the last priest of Zoroaster. It is only within the last few 
years that this long survival of the Magian worship has disap- 
peared, and that modern commerce has finally elbowed ancient 
superstition from the fire-scathed ledges of the Caucasian scarp. 

The Apsheron peninsula thus immemorially celebrated, juts 
into the Caspian for about seventy miles, and at its base 
where Baku lies on the southern shore, measures some twenty 
miles across, It includes, with its outlying shoulders, an area of 
1,200 square miles of territory, so impregnated with naphtha and 
petroleum that in many places, if the sod be stripped off, the 
application of a match will kindle a flame, which if fanned by the 
wind will leap eight or nine feet high. Lime is habituaily 
burned in this way, and the gaseous emanations are taken advan- 
tage of by the natives to cook food in the open air, over two or 
three hollow canes sunk in the ground from which jets of flame 
may be kindled. Nor is it only the soil of this strange region 
that is thus inflammable, for whole acres of the Caspian may be 
set fire to on a windy night by kindling the petroleum gas 
constantly bubbling out from the surface of the water. These 
flames are comparatively innocuous, and a steam launch has 
sometimes been experimentally driven through them without 
damage to herself or crew. The petroleum reef extends beneath 
the Caspian to the opposite shore, and the rocks wherever they 
protrude stream with oil. Holy Island, off the extremity of the 
Apsheron peninsula, was long the petroleum depdét of Persia, 
and Tcheleken Island, near the eastern mainland, is sodden and 
saturated with oil and earth-wax. The same rich vein continues 
through part of the Trans-Caspian territory, hence called by the 
Russians the “ Black California,’ and terminates in the Neft 
Gora, or Naphtha Hill, a mountain block of petroleum and 
ozokerit, valued by the Russian Government at thirty-five 
million sterling. 

The development of these remote sources of supply may be 
looked forward to in the future, but for the present Baku on the 
Caucasian mainland monopolizes the petroleum industry of the 
district, and has taken its place as the oil capital of the Old 
World. Mr. Marvin’s fascinating volume gives a history of its 
growth and progress, which is not the least of the many wonders 
recounted by him. To-day a city of 50,000 inhabitants, the 
termiuus of a railway and centre of a mighty trade, it was ten 
years ago a drowsy Persian village, all unconscious of its future ; 
and its splendid crescent bay, seven miles across from horn to 
horn, sheltered only a few coasting smacks and a handful of native 
fishing craft. Now hundreds of ships crowd the anchorage, and 
eight miles of quay frontage and twenty-five great landing-piers 
scarcely furnish accommodation enough for the fleet of steam 
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cisterns that transport their liquid cargo to the mouth of the 
Volga. 

Oil and its products are all-pervading; the sea is tarnished 
with a greasy scum, which seems nowise to disagree with the 
fish teeming in it ; and the air is darkened with a pall of smoke 
from the two hundred refineries of the Tchorni Gorod, or Black 
Town. 

The site of the actual wells is about eight miles distant, in the 
ceutre of the peninsula, where the Surakhani and Balakhani 
plateans lie about 170 feet above the sea. Here within an area 
of two square miles are crowded together the 400 wells, which 
since 1832 have yielded the enormous total of four million tons 
of petroleum. 

Geologically little is known of the conditions governing the 
supply, beyond the fact that the oil is found in tertiary beds 
overlying Miocene, and science has been utterly at fault in 
seeking to guide the engineer. The reports of two learned 
professors in succession, defining, the one 70, the other 150 
feet, as the limits below which oil would not be found, have 
been utterly falsified in practice, as the irrepressible fluid is now 
flowing from a depth of 850 feet; and the rule seems rather to 
be that the deeper the borings the more copious the supply. 
The cellular character of the deposits is proved by the fact that 
notwithstanding the crowding of the wells on the Balakhani 
plateau, there are but few instances of two having tapped the 
same source, while borings only a few yards apart strike oil at 
depths varying by hundreds of feet. The Apsheron promontory 
is described as ‘‘ honeycombed with thousands of oil cells,” one of 
which, the Kokereff boring, after furnishing a million and a half 
barrels of oil, still yields as freely as when first reached by the 
drill. The oil-bearing stratum is a bed of light sea-sand, greenish 
in colour, the withdrawal of which often causes subsidences of the 
soil, as much as 10,000 tons having been ejected from a single 
boring. 

Mr. Marvin describes the approach to the oil district as lying 
through a desert, where the stunted camel-thorn is the sole 
attempt at vegetation, and the only other variety in the land- 
scape is afforded by the black patches marking some of the 
petroleum springs dotting the peninsula. Through this arid 
scene the track climbs upward, leaving the Black Town, with its 
smoke-belching chimneys, on the right, and giving a fine view 
of Baku Bay, with its multifarious shipping. The railway is 
crossed, and a tangle of pipe-lines met, running in irregular 
fashion to Baku, while over the hill-sides reservoirs are scattered, 
containing tons of oil. Not a single house or village is passed, 
but the road does not want for traffic, as donkeys and camels are 
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driven in strings along it, bringing pannier-loads of grapes and 
vegetables into the town from the gardens stretching along the 
sea on the northern shore of the peninsula. 


Close to Balakhani [says our author] depressions are observed 
covered with a dazzling white efflorescence; these are salt lakes, of 
which there are any number in this part of the Caucasus. When one 
gets into Balakhani itself the white lakes are replaced by black ones— 
lakes of crude petroleum oil, in many of which there is plenty of room 
for boatsto row. These lakes are often set on fire and burnt to get 
rid of the oil, while millions pine for more light and fuel in Western 
Europe. . . . . After driving a few milcs the traveller sees before him 
a whole series of wooden sentry-box-looking structures clustered 
together. These are the 400 derricks surmounting the wells of 
Balakhani. Should a fountain be spouting, a black cloud will be 
observed hanging over one of the derricks, The Droojba Fountain, 
which during the first few days spouted 300 feet high, I saw easily 
without a glass from some rising ground near Baku eight miles 
distant. It had the aspect then of the conventional eruption of 
Vesuvius. The roar of the oil could be distinctly heard two or three 
miles before I got to the derrick. 

Following the pipe-lines, the traveller approaches closer to Shore 
Ozera, a saline lake five or six miles long by a mile and a half broad, 
flanking Balakhani, and after a detour finds himself on the Balakhani 
Saboontchi plateau, with a panorama spread before him of dingy tall 
derricks, low one-story Persian stone buildings, log shanties, iron 
reservoirs in shape iike gasometers, and greasy wooden engine sheds, 
mingled in groups in inextricable confusion, and having no visible 
mark or barrier to separate the one property from the other. 
Throughout the plateau no intelligible road exists. In place of high- 
ways are innumerable paths and tracks, and these seam the oil- 
soddened surface in every direction, and, with a network of pipe-lines, 
petroleum channels, and ponds and lakes of oil, utterly bewilder the 
stranger. ‘To make confusion worse, many of the well-owners, and 
particularly Nobel Brothers, have not got their wells all in one spot, 
but possess several in different parts of the plateau, which for adminis- 
trative purposes is divided into about twenty ‘“ groups” of wells. To 
the west of the plateau is the village of Balakhani. This consists of 
several hundred white one-story stone houses of the Persian style of 
architecture, and is large enough to claim the designation of town. A 
considerable number of people employed at the wells live here. 


Ground in this favoured locality now sells at from 10s. to £2 
the sajine, or Russian fathom of seven feet. The original selec- 
tion of the spot as the field of operations was doubtless deter- 
mined by the loose and friable nature of the surface soil, consisting 
of mingled rock and sand. The greatest difficulty in working is 
experienced from the small boulders intermixed with the latter, 
which slip under the boring tools, and impede their action. The 
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bore-pipes are of sheet iron } inch to 3% inch thick, with a 
diameter of from 18 to 14 inches at the top, decreasing slightly 
downwards, and are subjected to a pressure of from 50 lbs. to 
300 lbs. on the square inch. The cost of 600 feet of pipes of 
16, 14, and 12 inches diameter, is £600, and that of the labour 
of sinking to that depth, £1,000. The workmen are usually 
organized in gangs composed of a foreman, two assistants, and 
ten men, whose aggregate wages are £30 a month. Employers 
prefer Mohammedans, both from their greater sobriety and the 
smaller number of holidays they indulge in. There are 400 
pit-wells, not exceeding 50 feet in depth, but the 400 drilled 
wells range between 300 and 800 feet from the surface. The 
average depth, which is constantly on the increase, was placed in 
1882 at 350 feet, a point at which oil rarely begins to be found 
in America. The practice of “ torpedoing ” used in Pennsylvania 
to promote the first discharge, is rarely resorted to, and a furious 
blast of hydrocarbon gas usually follows spontaneously as soon 
as the oil-reservoir is broken into. The blowing of the gas is 
the signal for withdrawing the boring-rod and fitting over the 
orifice a kalpak, or iron cap, with a sliding valve to regulate the 
outflow. The oil spouts after the first violent blast of gas in 
the form of finely divided spray, and continues to rise to the 
surface for some time under subterranean gas-pressure. When 
this force is spent, it is lifted by pumping cylinders, of ten 
feet long and as mary inches broad, fitted with a valve at the 
bottom, which closes as the tube rises. Wooden troughs or 
channels conduct the oil into ponds, which are merely natural or 
artificial pits in the ground ; and in these it is allowed to stand 
some time to deposit some of its impurities before being pumped 
into the great iron reservoirs, whence it is passed through the 
pipe-lines to the refineries at Baku. 

In all these details of the routine of ordinary mechanical 
extraction, the Balakhani plateau does not differ essentially from 
the other oil-producing countries of the globe. The unique pheno- 
menon of the Caucasus region, known only there and within 
recent years, is the occurrence of those gigantic oil-spouts, which 
deserve to rank among the great wonders of the world. That 
the earth’s crust is traversed in places by veins, which on 
being punctured jet forth their liquid contents like a severed 
artery, is certainly one of the strangest facts revealed to us 
by modern discovery. 

It was in July 1873 that the first oil fountain or spouting 
well was tapped at Baku, by the Khalify Company of Armenian 
merchants, On the subterranean reservoir being penetrated, the 
oil shot up with irrepressible fury, most of it being lost for want 
of storage. The commercial result was the permanent deprecia- 
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tion of the value of crude petroleum, which fell immediately from 
forty-five to five copecks the pood (36 lbs.), and has never again 
risen higher than ten copecks. Oil fountains have since then 
been a constant feature of the Balakhani plateau, and Mr. Marvin 
gives a detailed history of the more remarkable of the series. 
One of these, owned by the Company of Petroleum Participators, 
spouted 600,000 gallons a day during its brief but active career. 
At first an ordinary well, giving 8,000 gallons a day from a 
depth of 196 feet, it was only on the failure of this supply that 
Boormceister, the German engineer, proceeded to bore deeper. 


At 250 feet [continues our author] he lost oil altogether, although 
plenty of gas came to the surface. At 315 feet he reached a bed of 
rock. This was so hard that he had to put on eight men to drill 
through it. Suddenly, on the 20th October 1875, the boring tool 
broke through the roof of the subterranean reservoir, and only one 
man was then needed instead of eight. To ascertain the cause of this 
sudden facility of working the tool was withdrawn, when a small 
fountain of oil began to spout. This ceased after a few minutes, and 
then the gas began to roar, accompanied by a sort of explosion 
below, producing perceptible tremblings of the earth round about the 
well. Afterwards oil and gas spouted at intervals. To keep both 
down a cap of half-inch boiler-plate was placed over the tube ; but in 
the night the oil suddenly broke it off and began to spout 40 feet 
high. The next day oil flowed at the rate of 600,000 gallons in 
twenty-four hours. Four huge lakes were formed in the course of a 
month, the fountain not being closed over until the 23rd of November. 

The following year the same company had another fountain. This 
was 280 feet deep, the tube being 63 inches in diameter and composed 
of }-inch iron. Directly the oil was touched, it burst up into a 
fountain with a force of four atmospheres, lasting three months, during 
which it formed a lake which still exists to this day. None of the 
oil was sold, there being no market for it. The fountain spouted 
about 270,000 gallons daily for ninety days, and it was estimated that 
the lake contained twenty-four million gallons of crude petroleum. 


Nearly double this quantity was belched forth in 1877, from a 
well 210 feet deep, with a bore of 10} inches, the property 
of Orbelovi Brothers. The explosive force having blown off the 
cap of the well, the oil gushed out, filling in halfan hour a 
forty-thousand-gallon reservoir, and thence overflowing, to form 
a series of lakes. It continued to flow at a rate fluctuating 
between 40,000 and 1,200,000 gallons a day, the waste before it 
was controlled amounting to 40,000,000 gallons. One of Nobel’s 
wells surpassed even this maximum, having at one time spouted 
nearly two million gallons a day from a depth of 582 feet, under 
a pressure of 200 lbs. to the square inch, and continuing to give a 
steady produce ofa million gallons in twenty-four hours, long 
after its first impulse had spent itself. 
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In May 1883 a very violent eruption took place from a well on 
the Liozonoff property with a tube twelve inches in diameter. 


At 430 feet in [Mr. Marvin’s words] there was a terrific explosion 
of gas, which was repeated at 490 feet, the oil each time rising to the 
surface, but disappearing after the cap was fixed. The third time, at 
546 feet, the explosion of gas was terrific, hurling the pumping 
cylinder into the air, and smashing the top of the derrick to pieces. 
Afterwards dry sand began tv spout with terrific force, forming a 
fountain of grit from 350 to 400 feet high. Bits of rock were hurled 
so high as to be lost to sight. All the windows of the neighbouring 
engine-houses were smashed, and the metal roof of a boiler-house was 
broken through by a falling stone. This “sand volcano” lasted forty- 
five minutes, and was succeeded by a blast of gas which poisoned the 
atmosphere at Balakhani the rest of the day. After considerable time 
a cap was fixed on the tube, and directly afterwards the oil began to 
spout. There being no demand for crude petroleum just then, 
Lionozoff stopped the flow and left the well capped over. 


But the most stupendous of these oil geysers was the Droojba 
Fountain, called from the name of the Armenian company that 
owned it, to their utter misfortune, as the sequel will show. We 
will let Mr. Marvin, who witnessed its first outburst, tell its 
story in his own spirited fashion. 


In America [he says] there are over 25,000 drilled petroleum wells. 
Baku possesses 400. But a single one of these 400 wells has thrown 
up as much oil in a day as nearly the whole of the 25,000 in America 
put together. This is very wonderful ; but a more striking fact is that 
the copiousness of the well should have ruined its owners, and broken 
the heart of the engineer who bored it, after having yielded enough 
oil in four months to have realized in America at least one million 
sterling. 

“In Pennsylvania that well would have made its owner’s fortune; 
there’s £5,000 worth of oil* flowing out of the wellevery day. Here 
it has made its owner a bankrupt.” 

These words were addressed to me by an American petroleum 
engineer, as I stood alongside a well that had burst the previous 
morning, and out of which the oil was flying twice the height of the 
Great Geyser in Iceland, with a roar that could be heard miles round. 
The fountain was a splendid spectacle—it was the largest ever known 
at Baku. When the first outburst took place the oil had knocked off 
the roof and part of the sides of the derrick, but there was a beam 
left at the top against which the oil broke with a roar in its upward 
course, and which served, in a measure, to check its velocity, The 
derrick itself was 70 feet high, and the oil and the sand, after 
bursting through the roof and sides, flowed fully three times higher, 





* A rough guess: the real value would have been £11,090. 
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forming a greyish-black fountain, the column clearly defined on the 
southern side, but merging into a cloud of spray thirty yards broad at 
the other. A strong southerly wind enabled us to approach within a 
few yards of the crater on the former side, and to look down into the 
sandy basin formed round the bottom of the derrick, where the oil was 
bubbling and seething round the stalk of the oil-shoot likea geyser. The 
diameter of the tube up which the oil was rushing was ten inches. On 
issuing from this the fountain formed a ciearly defined stem about 
eighteen inches thick, and shot up to the top of the derrick, where in 
striking against the beam, which was already worn half through with the 
friction, it got broadened out a little. Thence continuing its course over 
200 feet high, it curled over and fell in a dense cloud to the ground 
on the north side, forming a sandbank, over which the olive-coloured 
oil was running in innumerable channels towards the lakes of 
petroleum that had been formed on the surrounding estates. Now 
and again the sand flowing up with the oil would obstruct the pipe, or 
a stone would clog its course; then the column would sink for a few 
seconds lower than 200 feet, to rise directly after with a burst and a 
roar to 300 feet. ‘Throughout the previous day a north wind had been 
blowing, causing the oil and sand to fall in a contrary direction from 
that pursued while we were there. Some idea of the mass of matter 
thrown up from the well could be formed by a glance at the damage 
done on the south side in twenty-four hours—a vast shoal of sand 
having been formed, which buried to the roof some magazines and shops, 
and had blocked to the height of six or seven feet all the neighbouring 
derricks within a distance of fifty yards. Some of the sand and oil had 
been carried by the wind nearly 100 yards from the fountain—the 
sand-drenched roofs of the adjacent buildings showed how far the 
cloud of matter had extended. From this outer boundary, where the 
oil lay an inch or so deep on the ground, the sand-shoal rose gradually, 
until at the rim of the crater it was about 20 feet deep, the surface 
being hard and soddened, and intersected with small channels along 
which the oil was draining off to the lakes. On the opposite side a 
new shoal was forming, and we could see the sand as it fell drifting 
round the neighbouring derricks and burying all the outhouses in the 
way. Here and there gangs of men were at work with wooden spades, 
digging and clearing channels round about the mouth of the well to 
enable the oil to flow away. Their task was no easy or agreeable one. 
Upon their heads and shoulders oil and sand never ceased to fall, and 
they had to be careful to avoid being drawn into and engulfed in the 
vortex round the base of the crater. Luckily no stones of any size 
were being thrown up with the oil. Sometimes blocks weighing 
several pounds are hurled up from the depths below, and then it 
becomes a dangerous matter to approach a petroleum fountain, Stand- 
ing on the top of the sand-shoal we could see where the oil, after 
flowing through a score of channels from the ooze, formed in the dis- 
tance a series of oil lakes, some broad enough and deep enough to row 
a boat in. Beyond this the oil could be seen flowing away in a broad 
channel towards the sea. 
VoL, xvL—no. 1. [Third Series.] BR 
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This prodigious oil-spout, hurled upwards from a depth of 574 
feet, under a gas-pressure equal to thirteen atmospheres, played 
unintermittingly from September 1, 1883, when it first burst 
forth, until the 19th of the following December. The pipe 
having then become temporarily obstructed, it ceased to play for 
three hours, but having again cleared its throat, resumed its dis- 
charge, which continued for ten days longer. Meantime, all the 
resources of science were set at nought by the eruption ; a con- 
gress of well-owners sat helpless at Baku, unable to devise re- 
pressive measures, and the engineer of the company broke his 
heart at his inability to check the devastation. The Government 
of St. Petersburg were preparing to intervene by the despatch 
of two engineers to the spot, when, on December 29, the fountain, 
by that time somewhat spent and weakened, was at last got 
under control. A kalpak was fitted on the tube by Zorgé, a 
neighbouring well-owner, and the struggling giant remained as 
securely throttled down in its narrow cell as the genie of the 
Arabian Nights in the leaden chest under Solomon’s seal. 

The discharge, which for some time after the first outburst 
amounted to from a million and a half to two million gallons a 
day, was in the middle of November still nearly a quarter of a 
million, and the total quantity of oil ejected by the well is 
variously estimated at from 220,000 to 500,000 tons, which in 
America would have fetched from £616,000 to £1,400,000 ster- 
ling. But the effect of such a glut on the local market was to 
render the article nearly valueless, the price of the pood (36 lbs.) 
which had previously been 2 or 3 copecks, falling to } copeck. 
One merchant filled his reservoirs with 2,800,000 gallons for the 
sum of 300 roubles, or £30, but the rest was absolutely wasted, 
part of it being burned, and part turned into the Caspian to get 
rid of it. The owners, who did not possess sufficient land for its 
storage, had to pay heavy damages for the havoc it made on other 
people’s property, and were thus literally ruined by the excessive 
bounty of fortune. 

When one of these great oil-spouts catches fire, as occurred on 
September 3, 1881, it presents a spectacle of awful magnificence. 
For ten days the lurid fountain burned, playing in a pillar of 
flame 500 feet high, and trailing a pall of smoke forty miles 
out to sea. ‘The spectacle,” says Consul Lovett in his Report, 
* afforded sightseers at Baku a perfect representation of an active 
voleano, and the conflagration served as a beacon to ships 100 
versts out on the Caspian.” 

The ordinary course of the spouting wells is to become 
intermittent, after a continuous flow of from two to eighteen 
months, and finally to subside into ordinary pumping wells, 
from which the oil is lifted by cylinders. But owing to the low 
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price of crude petroleum, a great many owners prefer to keep 
their fountains plugged, and Nobel Brothers have as many as 
fourteen wells sealed up in this way, in expectation of the time 
when the price of oil must rise, with the extended market 
opened to it by improved communication. 


A gagged fountain [Mr. Marvin tell us] has now become one of the 
sights of Baku. The visitor is shown a deserted derrick, in which, 
he is told, a kalpak keeps down with the grip of a vice millions of 
gallons of oil in the cellular basin, 600 or 700 feet below. On 
removing the slide of the cap there is a furious blast of gas, followed 
by an outrush of petroleum a considerable height ; which is suppressed 
with equal ease by gradually closing the slide again. When 
Admiral Shestakoff, the Minister of Marine, visited Baku last autumn 
(1882) he was taken to see one of Nobel Brothers’ gagged fountains. 
For ten minutes the gas roared so loudly that nobody could hear the 
other speak, and then the oil spouted higher thaa the derrick. When 
the Minister’s curiosity was satisfied, the oil fountain was turned off 
as easily as the water fountains of Leicester Square. 


The local value of Baku petroleum has been reduced almost to 
zero by the vast production of recent years, estimated in round 
numbers, in a paper recently contributed by M. Vassilieff to the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, at a million tons a year. Crude 
oil sometimes sells as low as a halfpenny the pood, or a few pence 
a ton, and the refuse is used to sprinkle the streets, being more 
abundant than water. The Baku industry, first heavily handi- 
capped by restrictive legislation, and next by its isolation from 
the great systems of communication, has been hitherto unable 
to compete with its American competitor, which has gained 
the start in preoccupying the markets of the world. Originally 
a Crown monopoly, farmed out to a merchant named Merzoeff, 
the oil production of the Apsheron peninsula, in this stage of its 
development, never passed the figure of 24,800 tons in the year. 
When this system was abolished in 1872, the oil trade, though 
still burdened with heavy excise duties, made a rapid stride, and 
the production was multiplied nearly tenfold, reaching 242,000 
tons. The emancipation of the petroleum trade in 1877 from all 
imposts or other restrictions, led to the still further expansion 
since witnessed, in which the last figure has been again quad- 
rupled. 

To this great development, however, another cause contributed 
as well, and the cosmopolitan importance now assumed by the 
Caucasian industry is due to individual energy aud genius. 
Freedom from fiscal shackles was doubtless a preliminary con- 
dition of its growth ; but even this was of secondary importance 
compared to the impulse received from that greater fosterer of 
commerce, cheap transport. To introduce this reform the 
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initiative of a creative brain was required, and few men have 
been more largely endowed with that potent fulerum of progress 
than the Swedish engineer, Ludwig Nobel. The great dis- 
tributive organization extended by him throughout Southern 
Russia is among the marvels of modern enterprise, and the 
outline of his career in Mr. Marvin’s pages is one of the most 
fascinating chapters of industrial romance. He comes of a 
family among whom mechanical genius seems handed down as a 
birthright, entailed from generation to generation. The elder 
Nobel (Emmanuel) patented an improved torpedo for land and 
naval warfare ; his son Alfred has gained world-wide renown as 
the inventor of dynamite ; and the remaining brothers, Robert 
and Ludwig, are hardly less eminent as the creators of the 
petroleum industry of Baku in its present enlarged form. 

Emmanuel Nobel, a Swede by birth, sold his patent to the 
Russian Government in 18388, and four years later, when his son 
Ludwig was twelve years old, removed his family finally to St. 
Petersburg. Here he established great workshops, in which the 
future oil king of Baku received his mechanical education, 
working with his own hands at the great forgings turned out 
during the Crimean war, when engines for the Black Sea 
flotilla, as well as submarine mines for Cronstadt and Sveaborg, 
were supplied to the Government. 

But Emmanuel Nobel was not fortunate as a speculator. When 
the public requirements diminished, the vast scale of his estab- 
lishments could no longer be supported; bankruptcy and ruin 
overtook him, and he retired to Sweden to die of a broken heart. 
His sons, however, were not made of the stuff that breeds failure. 
Alfred persevered in his own career as an experimental chemist, 
and Ludwig, after two years’ employment in managing his 
father’s concern for the benefit of his creditors, had saved a little 
capital of £500, with which he started as a manufacturing 
engineer on his own account. At the end of twelve years he 
had realized £400,000, and still more admirable to relate, had 
satisfied all his father’s unpaid liabilities. When Robert Nobel, 
during a journey through the Caucasus in 1874, in search of 
walnut-wood for rifle-stocks, divined the great possibilities of the 
oil industry there flourishing, his younger brother was able to 
furnish him with capital to start a small refinery at Baku; and 
thus, in 1875, was laid the foundation of the business which now 
overshadows all competition in a mighty branch of trade. 

The conditions under which it was carried on were then suffi- 
ciently primitive, as we gather from Mr. Arthur Arnold’s * 





* “Through Persia by Caravan." London: Tinsley Brothers. 1877. 
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description of the mode of carriage in vogue when he visited 
Baku in the same year :— 


All day long petroleum rolls into Baku in carts of the most curious 
pattern imaginable. A Neapolitan single-horse two-wheeled carriage 
for fifteen people is unique, but it is commonplace in comparison with 
an oil-cart at Baku. Few men would have the courage to import a 
Baku oil-cart and drive it, even for a very high wager, through 
Regent Street or Pall Mall. Where is the man who would dare to pose 
himself there, perched and caged in a little railed cart big enough to hold 
one barrel of petroleum, and lifted so high on wheels seven feet in 
diameter that another tub can be slung beneath the axle, the whole 
thing being painted with all the colours of the rainbow, and creaking 
loudly as it is drawn by a diminutive horse, the back of which is 
barely up to a level with the axle? Yet the exploiteurs say that 
already they pay collectively not less than £100,000 a year for the 
cartage of oil in carriages of this sort. 


Against this picturesque but inefficient mode of transport 
Ludwig Nobel immediately rebelled, and by the construction of 
a pipe-line on the American plan from the wells at Balakhani to 
Baku, inaugurated the first phase of the commercial revolution 
wrought by him. The superseded carriers were up in arms to 
defend their vested interests, and the line had to be guarded 
against their attacks by watch-towers, planted at intervals of every 
few hundred yards. In a single season it had repaid its cost of 
£10,000, and within a very short time the last arba or oil-cart 
had vanished from the road. There are now seven lines of 
pipes, with an aggregate length of sixty miles and a discharge 
of two million gallons a day, connecting the wells at Balakhani 
with the refineries on the Caspian, to the obvious economy of 
labour and money. The pipes are principally home manufactured, 
those produced abroad paying a duty equivalent to about £1,000 
a mile. 

Nobel’s second reform was the introduction of an improved 
method of boring. This consisted of a modification of the 
American process to suit local conditions, resulting in the plan 
now in use known as the composite system, producing a yield of 
oil previously unprecedented. 

These first innovations were felicitous adaptations of existing 
methods; but Ludwig Nobel, in carrying out his third great 
measure of reform, was himself the creator of the instrument by 
which it was effected. This was the cistern-steamer or floating- 
tank, by which water-carriage of oil in bulk superseded the 
clumsy and expensive system of transport in barrel. Among 
the drawbacks of the latter were the scarcity of wood, rendering 
the vehicle more costly than its contents, loss by leakage from 
the warping inevitable in so dry a climate, and heavy freight 
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charges for goods so inconvenient to stowand handle. Now the 
oil is constantly being pumped on board Nobel’s steamers at the 
quays at Baku, the work being continued at night by electric 
light, and the entire load of 200,000 gallons is shipped in four 
and a half hours, The danger of the liquid cargo shifting is 
obviated by an ingenious arrangement of compartments, so con- 
structed as to place no impediment in the way of loading. The 
first steam-tank, which appeared on the Caspian in 1879, cleared 
her cost, like the pipe-line, in a single season, and ere long the 
Swedish firm owned twelve similar vessels, some over 250 feet in 
length. Their rivals had perforce to follow their example, and 
the Caspian has now a fleet of seventy or eighty cistern-steamers, 
earrying each about 750 tonsof oil. The system of liquid trans- 
port is fast spreading to other seas, and already the first tank- 
vessel has crossed the Atlantic with a cargo of oil in bulk. 

The destination of the Baku oil steamers is the mouth of the 
Volga, where the shoal water of the Nine Foot Soundings com- 
pels them to transfer their cargo te steam barges or lighters for 
conveyance 400 miles farther to Tsaritzin, the first railway-station 
on the great river. Here the economy effected by the new method 
of carriage is shown by the fact that whereas oil as formerly 
conveyed sold at 9d. a gallon, it now realizes a profit at 12d. 
But at Tsaritzin the Swedish innovator was once more met by 
his old enemy the barrel, still in use for railway carriage, and had 
again to wage war single-handed against the adherents of an 
obsolete system. ‘T'he railway directors refused, as had the steam- 
boat company, to make arrangements for the liquid transport of 
the oil, and this had to be done by Nobel himself in the con- 
struction of tank-cars at his own expense. Of these he has now 
1,500, each carrying ten tons of oil, constantly running in sixty 
trains of twenty-five cars each. 

But another step was required to perfect the organization and 
—_ the peculiar conditions of trade, described by Mr. Marvin as 
follows :— 


In winter the Volga is frozen over, and no oil can be carried for four 
months from Baku to Tsaritzin. In summer, on the other hand, when 
the boats can run freely, twilight prevails all night long, and the public 
need no kerosene. As a result of this it was necessary to form in different 
parts of Russia great storage depdts where the oil could be collected in 
summer and whence it could be distributed in winter. The central 
place chosen for this operation was Orel, which is conveniently 
situated in Middle Russia, for distribution in the most populous 
districts. Here the reservoirs were made to hold 18,000,000 gallons 
of burning oil at the time, and with the oil station, the sidings, and the 
repairing shops for the tank-cars, cover several hundred acres of 
ground, Four other large depots were erected at Moscow, St. 
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Petersburg, Warsaw, and Saratoff. Scattered between these, and 
between the Baltic and Black Sea on the one side, and Germany and 
the Volga on the other, are twenty-one smaller depéts. In this 
manner in summer the sixty oil-trains run from the Volga to the 
twenty-six depédts in every part of European Russia, including 
Poland and Finland, filling up the reservoirs, and in winter they 
change their base of operations from Tsaritzin to these depdts, and 
convey the oil to the various intermediate railway-stations where 
a demand exists for kerosene. No barrelling is carried on by 
the firm. They sell the oil by the train-load to the petroleum dealers 
in provincial Russia, who bring their own barrels to the raiiway- 
station and carry it away in this form to their stores. A fortnight 
is allowed for this operation. A remarkable fact is, that although 
Nobel Brothers are able to send to Russia over 200,000 tons, or 
more than 54,000,000 gallons of petroleum every year, not a drop is 
sold except for ready cash! By arrangement the railway companies 
undertake to receive payment for oil consigned to any station, receiving 
a small commission for their trouble, and until the money is paid to 
the booking-clerk the petroleum dealer is not allowed to touch the oil. 
At St. Petersburg large-scale maps are kept in the central office of 
Nobel Brothers, and a clerk is posted in charge, whose duty is to 
receive telegrams from the guards of the various trains, and note with 
flags on the maps their whereabouts. All the year round the sixty 
oil-trains are continually running over an area twenty times larger 
than Great Britain, yet at any moment of the day Ludwig Nobel can 
go into the office and see at a giance the actual whereabouts of every 
one of them. 


The control of this great vascular system enables the Swedish 
firm, who manufacture more kerosene than the entire of the other 
Russian refiners put together, to rule the market at will, and 
undersell all competitors. They are said to use their power with 
generosity, in many cases preferring to come to friendly terms 
with their rivals instead of ruthiessly crushing them. 

The scale of their business, carried on under the name of Nobel 
Brothers’ Petroleum Production Company, may be judged from 
the facts that they dispose of a capital of £1,500,000, paying an 
average dividend of 20 per cent., and that out of the 400 wells 
at Balakhani they own forty, including fourteen “ fountains,” 
one of which spouted 112,000 tons of crude oil in a single 
month. 


Their refinery |to quote Mr. Marvin once more] covers over a mile of 
ground, and is able to turn out daily, in the busy season, 220,000 gallons 
of kerosene or burning oil, 80 tons of lubricating oil, and 1,300 tons of 
liquid fuel; a yearly rate of 65 million gallons of illuminating oil, 
27,000 tons of lubricating oil, and 450,000 tons of liquid fuel. Each of 
its large refuse reservoirs holds 4,000,000 gallons of liquid fuel at a time. 
On the Caspian the firm have twelve large cistern-steamers, costing over 
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£259,000 sterling, twelve steamers and forty barges on the Volga, and a 
dockyard at Astrakhan costing collectively £180,000; besides which 
they charter a large number of schooners and barges every season from 
other owners, At Tsaritzin, and twenty-six other points in Russia, they 
have established depdts for 35,C00,000 gallons of kerosene, and have 
placed on the railways 1,500 tank-cars at a cost of more than £275,000. 
The railway freight alone they pay yearly exceeds a quarter of a million 
sterling. Altogether their organization gives employment to not less 
than 5,000 people, and at times this has been raised to double the 
number. 


For their chief employés at Baku they have built a handsome 
suburb called Petrolia, with fifteen villas, giving accommodation 
to several hundred people, enclosed in a walled park, and pro- 
vided with gardens, billiard-rooms, and a general hbrary. 

Meantime the system of liquid railway transport inaugurated 
by the Swedish engineer is rapidly extending. A German firm 
has concluded an arrangement for the importation of the Baku 
oil in tank-cars, and the Black Sea Navigation Company are 
now building a large fleet of tank-steamers to convey the Caspian 
oil to Europe. Thus Mr. Marvin seems justified in his anticipa- 
tion of seeing petroleum trains running from one end of Europe 
to the other, and cistern-ships issuing from all the Russian ports 
with the produce of the Caucasian wells. 

To facilitate these larger developments of the trade, added 
means of transport from the Caspian to the Black Sea are 
urgently required. The Baku-Batoum line, opened in 1883, 
already proves insufficient, constant congestion of traffic being 
caused by the steep gradients over the Suram Pass, 3,200 feet 
high, up which only a limited number of goods trucks can be 
drawn ata time. To meet this difficulty, the Government have 
already sanctioned a scheme for tunnelling the Pass, while a 
second line north of the Caucasus, from Novorossisk, on the 
Euxine, to Petrovsk, on the Caspian, is also in contemplation. 
The project of a pipe-line for the entire length of 560 miles from 
Baku to Batoum has been favourably entertained by the Russian 
authorities, but the recent Petroleum Congress at Baku inclined 
to Ludwig Nobel’s alternative plan of a pipe over the Suram Pass 
alone, about a third of the whole distance. A concession for the 
transport of the Caucasus oil has meantime been obtained by the 
Austro-Hungarian Petroleum Company, and they have distributed 
200 large tanks along the Baku-Batoum line. 

Thus the markets of Europe are being rapidly opened up to 
the product of the Russian wells, which, from their more lavish 
production, must eventually prove formidable rivals to those of 
the United States. The best refined oil is sold at Baku for ld. 
a gallon, while in England the prices range from 6d. and 8d. to 
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10d. and 1s. for the superfine qualities called “ water white.” As 
far as Stettin and Berlin, the Caspian oil ean already undersell 
the American to the amount of 1jd. a gallon, their respective 
prices being 6d. and 73d. The raw material of the two articles 
shows differences in many important points, and the subjoined 
analysis, by Ludwig Nobel, of the crude petroleum of the Cau- 
casus varies considerably in its constituent proportions from those 
of the ordinary American oil. 
Per cent. 

Benzine, lightoil .. . . .. 1 

Geememe. 2. 2. ws es sens & 

Kerosene, burning oil . . . 27 

Seliarevi. . ...... DB 
Lubricating . ..... 217 

0 
a ee 
Liquidfuel. . . .... 14 

Lost inrefining . ... . 10 


Lubricants 


Tolaek. . ss ss ew ee 


The Caspian oil is here seen to be at a considerable disadvan- 
tage in regard to the proportion of illumivating oil obtained 
from it, the percentage being only 27 as compared with 65 
or 76 given by the Western petroleum. ‘This deficiency, 
however, is counterbalanced by the greater value of the 
residues, a double quantity of lubricating oil being derived 
from it. The number of its useful products is stated in Consul 
Lovett’s Report at 115, among which are, in addition to kerosene, 
and machine, or lubricating oil, tar, alcohol, benzine, benzoline, 
paraffin, ozokerit, gasolene, aniline, eupion, damaline, usurusine, 
and anthracine. From the latter, alizarin, the red colouring 
matter of madder, as well as the blue of indigo, can be obtained, 
and large French and English orders are received for it. 

But the essential point is the relative quality of the illumi- 
nants derived from the two sources, and in this respect the product 
of Baku compares, on the whole, favourably with that of the 
United States. The latter had indeed of late years so deteriorated, 
that the American Standard Oil Company were compelled in 
1883 to send a commission to Europe to investigate the com- 
plaints of their customers. Mr. Boverton Redwood, chemist to 
the London Petroleum Association, in an elaborate report on the 
rival oils, gave the preference to the Russian in regard to odour 
and colour, while as to illuminating power he found that it had 
the superiority, after burning for a greater length of time, though 
the American oil in a recently filled lamp was capable of yielding 
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a larger amount of light. In light-producing power, per gallon, 
the Russian article had the advantage of three out of every five 
samples of the ordinary American oil tested, and was in this 
respect but little inferior to the best high-priced water-white 
quality. 

More important still, it stands a very high flashing test, usually 
ranging from 86° to 88° Fahr. by the close test, while the ordi- 
nary American oil breaks into flame at a much lower temperature, 
This superiority promises to secure it the German market, and 
measures are being taken to maintain the high character the oil 
has acquired abroad, by establishing a uniform standard for all 
descriptions exported from Baku. The Technical Commission 
have recommended as requirements for this, a specific gravity not 
higher than 0°821, and a flashing-point not lower than 77° Fahr., 
combined with water—white colour, and freedom from unpleasant 
smell. The larger firms at Baku sell as kerosene only the result 
of the third distillation, rejecting the lighter oils evaporated at 
lower temperatures, but the smaller manufacturers use these latter 
to adulterate the better qualities, lowering the flashing-point, and 
rendering them proportionally dangerous to use. A large 
foreign trade is already done in lubricating oil, of which four 
million gallons were exported in 1883. With enlarged facilities 
for transport, a great increase in the consumption of this article 
is certain to take place, as it can be produced at such a price as 
to render competition hopeless. 

Should the Caspian oil district ever be worked out, a reserve 
supply, probably as great, exists at the opposite extremity of the 
Caucasus. Here the Taman peninsula, protruding into the 
Euxine, forms a pendant to the Apsheron promontory en the 
Caspian coast, and here, too, oil fountains have spouted forth 
from similar subterranean reservoirs. On its shore was the 
ancient city of Phanagoria, probably the port which supplied to 
Greece the petroleum enumerated among the ingredients of Greek 
fire. It is a forest-mantled country, intersected with numerous 
lakes and streams, and studded with mud volcanoes, many of them 
in a constant state of eruption. A vast oil- bearing district of 
two million acres, extending for 200 miles up the Kuban river, 
is held in concession by a French company, the Standard Russe. 
A pipe-line connects their principal workings with Novorosisk 
on the Black Sea, but the production as yet amounts to no more 
than 70 tons a day, only the light gravity oil, which is compara- 
tively scarce, being fitted for pumping through the tube. 

Among the petroleum deposits of Asia, that of the Irawadi 
valley comes next in importance to those of the Caspian region. 
The annual Burmese production amounts to over 10,000 tons, 
extracted from some hundreds of wells in and about Pagan by 
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the most primitive methods. The boring is a simple shaft, into 
which an earthen pot is lowered, to be lifted to the surface by 
the movement of either two men or a horse harnessed to the 
other end of the rope, and retreating from the well to a distance 
equal to its depth. The vessel is emptied into a little pool, where 
the water settles to the bottom, leaving the oil to be skimmed 
off the top. About 2,000 lbs. a day is the highest, and 1,200 to 
1,500 the average produce of each well. The purified oil is 
called belmontine, and the solvent for grease prepared from its 
more volatile cunstituents, sherwoodole. 

The only considerable European petroleum fields are those on 
the slopes of the Carpathians in Roumania and Galicia. The 
deposits in the former country are lodged in beds of tough blue 
clay, with intruded veins of salt and gypsum, and from the 
principal wells, about fifty miles from Bucharest, with two other 
groups, there is a production of some sixty tons a day. The oil, 
extracted by the natives from time immemorial by digging pits 
into which it drained, is largely diffused throughout South- 
Eastern Europe as a lubricant for the shrieking axles of the 
country carts. 

Petroleum in Galicia is even more strikingly associated with 
saline deposits than elsewhere, since in this province are found 
the greatest salt mines in Europe. It was the question of a pro- 
tective duty in favour of this oil that caused the recent Cabinet 
crisis in Vienna (May-June, 1886) on the occasion of the 
renewal of the decennial treaty of.commerce between Austria 
and Hungary. ‘The latter country is interested in the importa- 
tion of petroleum, for manufacturing which the Austro-Hungarian 
Petroleum Company has established two large and fourteen 
smaller refineries at Fiume and Pesth. The Russian oil, though 
part refined, was adulterated so as to pass as crude, and conse- 
quently paid only the inferior duty on the latter article, at the 
rate of sixty-eight kreutzers to two florins per 100 kilogrammes. 
The product of the Hungarian refineries was thus enabled to 
undersell the Galician oil as well as the American, the impor- 
tation of which forms a lucrative branch of trade to the Austrian 
merchants at Trieste. The explosion of anti-Hungarian feeling 
called forth by this question in Austria as soon as the treaty 
came before the Reichsrath for ratification, was a revelation of 
the extreme tenuity of the bond which unites the dual empire. 
After threatening resignation, dissolution, and all the other 
terrors of political coercion, the Taaffe Ministry were compelled 
to accept a modification of the treaty imposing an enhanced duty 
on erude oil, which has yet to be sanctioned by the Diet of 
Pesth. 

The two most recently discovered petroleum sources are those 
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at Sibi on the north-western frontier of India, and at Djemsah 
on the Red Sea, where the Government of the Khedive hope to 
find a much-needed El Dorado in the sands. The use of rock- 
oil in Egypt is coeval with the Pharaohs, as mummy cloths have 
been found saturated with it, and its virtues as a specific for 
rheumatism and skin diseases have been always recognized by the 
natives. An isolated mass of dark rock flanking the western 
mouth of the Gulf of Suez, was presumably the source of supply, 
since its name, Djebel-ez-Zeit, is the Arabic synonym for Oil 
Mountain. Not till the close of last year, however, was a 
systematic quest organized here under the auspices of a Belgian 
engineer, of the name of Debay, with the Egyptian Government 
as paymaster up to March 1, 1886. A spot, about forty yards 
from the coral reef bay where the party landed, was chosen 
almost at haphazard, but with fortunate results, for success, with 
a touch of dramatic completeness, crowned the enterprise just as 
the last hours assigned as its term were running out. The drill 
had been descending only at the rate of half a métre a day, when, 
in the words of the 7'%mes correspondent *— 


On the morning of the 28th of February, cursing the luck which 
had given them the shortest month in the year, the little colony went 
ashore to work conscientiously but despairingly for the last time. At 
noon the drill was still working with its irritating monotonous groan, 
when suddenly it fell 15 in.—a slight hiss, a bubble, and then the 
unmistakable sound of running liquid! Water or oil? A glance 
was sufficient—the brown turbid liquid showed them that at the 
eleventh hour they had “ struck ile.” For that day they struck work, 
and contented themselves with bathing their hands in the precious 
liquid, smelling it and igniting it. 


A hasty telegram summoned the Egyptian Premier to the 
spot, as fast as steam could bring him, to gaze fondly on the 
dark and greasy ponds which might perhaps furnish the ransom 
of his country from her latter-day plagues of financial controllers 
and commissioners. Further borings promise a yield of fifty tons 
a day of an oil, which a rough analysis on the spot, pending that 
of the experts of London and Paris, shows to be similar in quality 
to the petroleum of the Caucasus. 

The interest of the British public in the mineral oil supply of 
the world, is represented by the increase in its consumption in 
England, during the decade 1871-1881, from eight million, in 
round numbers, to fifty-eight million gallons. The relatively 
smaller increase in value of the import, during the same period, 





* “Petroleum in Egypt.” From our Cairo Correspondent. Times, 
April 24, 1886. 
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of from over half a million to not quite two million sterling, 
shows a very large reduction in price to have given the stimulus 
to the enlarged consumption. America has hitherto had a 
monopoly of the English market, but within the last year or two 
the Russian oil, and especially Nobel’s brand, has begun to find 
favour there. British India has also been a very large consumer 
of American kerosene, imported direct from the United States, 
to the amount, in 1883-84, of twenty-one million gallons. 
Owing to the heat of the climate, a flashing test of 76° Fahr., 
three degrees higher than in Europe, is there vonsidered requisite 
for eafety i in general use. 

Meantime the oil trade in England has entered on the revolu- 
tion, already accomplished elsewhere, in the substitution of bulk 
for barrel transport and storage. Early in the present year the 
Crusader, a timber-built barge of 642 tons register, delivered the 
first cargo of petroleum in bulk despatched from America to 
England. Her hold is occupied by forty-five cylindrical iron 
tanks with a capacity of 177,400 gallons, into which the refined 
petroleum was pumped at New York from cistern-lighters 
brought alongside. In London the converse operation was 
performed at the Regent’s Canal Docks, where Messrs. Ingall, 
Phillips & Co. have constructed extensive reservoirs. Thence 
it is distributed to the metropolitan retail dealers in tank- 

waggons, now seen for the first time in the streets of 
London. 

The forthcoming Petroleum Exhibition in St. Petersburg, of 
which the date is not yet fixed, ought to afford an opportunity 
for the display of the many English improvements in oil- 
burning machinery. Among these is the Defries Safety Lamp, 
so efficacious in use that it has superseded gas-lamps in some of 
the great provincial railway-stations. Consul Lovett points out 
in his Report that the best lamp for burning the Baku oil, 
which requires to be treated differently in some respects from the 
American, has yet to be invented, and suggests that if Birming- 
ham could devise a suitable one—cheap, strong, and serviceable— 
the foundation of a very large trade might be laid. 


The future of the Baku oil [he says] is promising in the extreme. 
The area of its utility is yearly increasing; it is now used in Warsaw 
and St. Petersburg, where by its reduced price it competes with 
American oil. At Bokhara and Meshed it finds a ready sale, and 
lamps of the most trumpery German description are imported largely 
into Khorasan, and sold at large profits. It is, moreover, expected by 
some that on the completion of the through line between Baku and 
Batoum (since opened) the Levant and Italy will be supplied from 
Baku, On the other side, the completion of the railway from 
Krasnovodsk to Geok Tepé and a cart-road to Meshed will enable 
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the inhabitants of Herat and Central Afghanistan to use the Russian 
oil. 

Nor it is merely from its rapidly extending use as an illumi- 
nant that petroleum promises to prove so large a factor in the 
world’s industry, but rather from the decision in its favour of 
the literally “burning question” of Liquid versus Solid Fuel. 
As a combustible, furnishing the motive power for steam-driven 
machinery, oil seems likely to supplement, if not to supersede, 
coal, particularly in regions remote from the natural supply of 
the latter. Here, too, the Caspian engineers have been first in 
utilizing and appropriating a discovery, to whose value Western 
science is only tardily beginning to awaken. 


In the Caspian basin [says Mr. Marvin, in a valuable chapter on 
this subject] petroleum refuse is the only fuel used in the furnaces of 
steamers, locomotive and factory engines. Liquid fuel has throughout 
this region replaced wood and coal, and the use of it is now extending 
as far as Moscow on the north, Teheran to the south, Merv and Khiva 
to the east, and Batoum to the west. Baku is the centre of the liquid 
fuel system. It is the Newcastle of the Caspian. Ere long it promises 
to become the fuel source of the Euxine also, in which case there will 
be an end to the exportation of English coal to the Black Sea. 


Neftiani astatki, or naphtha dregs, in Tartar mazoot, the 
heavier residue left after the distillation of kerosene, is the form 
of petroleum most advantageously used for fuel. As its price 
fluctuates between a few pence and half-a-crown a ton, while in 
a good hydrocarbon furnace it will, weight for weight, do 
nearly three times the work of coal, the economy of its use 
is obvious. The first attempt made in Russia to use petroleum 
as fuel was in the condensed form, solidified into pitch-like bricks 
burned in an ordinary furnace. To an Englishman named Aydon, 
and a Russian, Shpakovsky, belongs the credit of having almost 
simultaneously devised the apparatus for burning it in the liquid 
state, now, with sundry minor modifications, in universal use on 
the Caspian. This consists of the steam pulverizer, the principle 
of which is the discharge of oil and steam from two pipes on 
opposite sides of a diaphragm or plate. The oil, dropping in a 
continuous stream from the lip of the latter, is met and shattered 
by the steam jet, which blows it in a cloud of finely divided 
spray into the furnace, there to be vaporized and consumed. 
The steam blast roars like an on-rushing hurricane, and the fire- 
box is a vortex of leaping and whirling flame. 

In May 1870 the Ivan, a steamer of 45 horse-power, 
appeared on the Caspian, fitted with this apparatus, and her 
example was quickly followed by others. Four years later the 
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Russian Government adopted the system, and the engines of the 
Caspian fleet are now fired exclusively with astatki. The mer- 
cantile marine of the same basin, consisting of forty steamers, 
some over 240 feet long, are using the same fuel, as are also 
100 steamers on the Volga. A modification of the pulverizer has 
been adapted to locomotives as well as to factory engines, and on 
the Trans-Caspian railway and in the principal refineries of Baku 
no other combustible is burned. The produce of the newly 
discovered wells at Sibi is likely to be utilized in the same way 
in the Indus valley, and all the Indian frontier railways will soon 
derive their fuel from this source. 

The advantages of liquid fuel may be epitomized under the 
three heads of economy of space, of labour, and of money. Asa 
ton of petroleum dregs, while little more than half the bulk, will 
in improved furnaces give nearly thrice the heat of a ton of coal, 
the gain under the first head is somewhere about 500 per cent. 
Facility of manipulation of a fire which needs no stoking or 
feeding, and can be controlled by the supply-cock as easily as a 
gigantic gas-jet, represents a saving of labour which speaks for 
itself Economy in price is of course a varying quantity, depen- 
dent on distance from place of production and cost of transport 
of the fuel; but as the supply is practically unlimited, the area 
of its cheap diffusion will widen with increased facilities for 
carriage. It has the additional recommendation of undergoing 
complete combustion, so as to leave no smoke, soot, or other 
residue. Chief Engineer Isherwood, of the United States Navy, 
enumerates its chief advantages as follows :— 

1. Reduction of 40°5 per cent. in weight of fuel. 2. Reduction of 
36°5 per cent. in bulk. 3. Greater facility of storage. 4, Reduction 
of number of stokers to a quarter. 5. Greater speed in raising steam. 
6. Fires can be extinguished instantly. 7. No smoke, no ashes, no 
waste. 8. No loss of heat from opening furnace doors to feed with 
coal. 9, Ability to command increased temperature without forced 
draught. 


There are of course countervailing objections alleged against 
its use, of which its supposed liability to explosion is the chief. 
The experience, however, of fifteen years, during which it has 
been burned throughout Southern Russia in locomotives and 
steamers without the slightest accident, seems of itself to refute 
this argument. Petroleum refuse, moreover, the form best 
adapted for fuel, being heavier and less easily volatilized than 
the refined oil, bears a much higher flashing test, ranging 
between 176° and 270° Fahr., while even the high- -test burning 
oils break into flame at 96°. Crude petroleum, also used as fuel, 
though more inflammable than astatki, loses so much of its 
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dangerous qualities from mere exposure to the air, that a fire- 
brand may be safely thrust into the oil-lakes of Baku. Crude 
oil that flashed at 104° when freshly drawn from the well, bears 
a test of 140° after standing for a week, or of 158° at the end of 
a fortnight. 

Another argument against the use of the oil-furnace is the 
waste of power involved in kindling a preliminary fire to start 
the steam jet; but this is minimized in the Walker apparatus, in 
which hydrocarbon gas is stored for the purpose. Minor draw- 
backs, such as the deafening roar of the steam-blast, and the 
rapid destruction of the boiler from the intensity of the flame, are 
matters of detail which may be, and to some extent already are, 
remedied by mechanical improvements. 

Even in England, public opinion, always slow to admit foreign 
innevations, is being gradually aroused to the advantages of oil 
as fuel. The establishment of Tarbutt’s Liquid Fuel Company 
is in itself a proof that the snbject has entered on the domain of 
practical speculation, and the adoption of the system in a trading 
vessel, the Himalaya,.of 100 horse-power and 800 tons burden, 
with satisfactory results as far as her trial voyage was concerned, 
shows that the idea of its general applicability is gaining ground. 

Experiments are being conducted with a view to the adoption 
of liquid fuel in the Royal Navy, and in this quarter, where 
economy of storage and labour are of supreme importance, its 
advantages are certain to prevail. In the merchant marine the 
change will be longer delayed, as the question of cost is here all- 
important, and oil fuel is still expensive in England, where the 
abounding refuse of the Caspian wells has not yet made its way. 
But the revolution now begun is certain to be a progressive one, 
and the eventual triumph of petroleum as fuel is assured. 

The causes here touched upon as tending in the immediate 
future to render mineral oil so large a factor in the world’s 
industry are, then, briefly three. 1. The opening up of the 
markets of Europe, by increased facilities of communication, to 
the illimitable fields of production in the Caucasus region. 2. 
The reduction in price and consequent increase in consumption 
everywhere effected by the substitution of bulk for barrel trans- 
port and storage. 3. The extending use of petroleum as fuel for 
all steam-driven machinery. 

We thus seem to be on the eve of an age of oil, in which 
nature’s second great reserve of accumulated light and heat 
material will be largely drawn upon. There is no use to which 
coal has been put for which petroleum is not equally available, 
and the wonderful economy of creation, in which organic decay 
is made to subserve the purposes of fresh organic life, will be as 
strikingly illustrated in the utilization by man of the one pro- 
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duct as of the other. In cycles of growth and destruction, in 
unrecorded cataclysms and silent abysmal throes of the nether 
world, in obscure processes of distillation continued through vast 
geological epochs, the latent energies of matter have been slowly 
stored up, to spend themselves yet again in the service of man 
in these latter days of ours, and wing with speed of elemental 
fire the toiling engines of the nineteenth century. 


E. M. Cuerxke. 


Aut. IV.—PRO VIVIS ET DEFUNCTIS: SOME RE- 
MARKS UPON FATHER AMHERST’S “ HISTORY 
OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION.” 


TAKE it to be a primary rule of sound criticism that a book 
should be judged, as far as possible, from its author’s point 
of view. F. Amherst, in his preface to these two volumes, tells 
us how, eleven years ago, he azcidentally discovered that the year 
1874 was the centenary of the first Act of Parliament which 
relaxed the Penal Code against Catholics. This discovery sug- 
gested to him the idea of collecting all the facts which should 
come under his notice connected with the progress of Emancipa- 
tion, and of the Catholic Church in England, during the last 
hundred years. <A friend advised him to work these notes into 
a history. He took the advice. Hence the book now before 
us. F. Amherst confesses that his history is “ very imperfect 
and very incomplete ;” and that it is ‘most incomplete precisely 
where a history of Emancipation ought to be least defective ” 
—namely, “in the details of the agitation in Ireland.” Still, he 
hopes that if his attempt “ should have no other value, it may at 
least induce some one of more ability, and of greater powers and 
opportunities of research, to enter more fully into the details of 
one of the most remarkable events of modern times.” 

Rigorous criticism of a work so modestly introduced to us 
would be out of place. The public is F. Amherst’s debtor for 
thus making it partaker of the results of his note-taking. Nor 
ean the sincerity and zeal to which every page of his volumes 
bears evidence be other than edifying. It seems to me, however, 
to be matter of regret that F. Amherst has given to his per- 
formance so lofty a title. “A History of Catholic Emancipation ” 
implies a great deal, and, to be adequately written, would demand 
the exercise of some of the highest qualities of the historian. It 
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implies not only an accurate account of the actual facts and of 
their proximate causes, but a correct estimate of the spiritual and 
intellectual movements of which they were the phenomenal ex- 
pression ; of the principles which are the quintessence of the 
facts; the very law of their succession and connection, as mani- 
fested in their working. It demands not only the critical tact 
resulting from familiarity with the methods of scholarly research, 
but also that peculiar power of self-effacement whereby a writer 
is enabled to merge himself in his subject, and to let events tell 
their own story: that creative gift—poetic in the true sense of 
the word—which enables him to recreate a past phase of civili- 
zation: that philosophic balance of mind and judicial impar- 
tiality, raising him above the passions and prejudices of the 
hour, which enables him to view persons and things in the dry 
light of science. It is a pity that F. Amherst “has bestowed 
upon his work a designation which leads us to think what a 
history and a historian of Catholic Emancipation should be. 
To try it, or him, by such a standard as that which is thus sug- 
gested would be unkind. His volumes belong to the class which 
the French all “ Mémoires pour servir,’” and contain many 
particulars of interest, gleaned chiefly from the works of Bishop 
Milner and Mr. Charles Butler, and from the Orthodox Journal, 
regarding the acquisition of civil rights by British and Trish 
Catholics between the years 1774 ‘and 1820: for, curiously 
enough, I’. Amherst’s narrative stops short by nine years of the 
passing of the Emancipation Act. They contain also many 
“ reflections ” as to which we may cheerfully allow the writer's 
claim to say with King David, “Credidi, propter quod locutus 
sum;” although, with regard to not a few of them, it must 
be added that, like the Psalmist upon another occasion, he has 
spoken “in excessu suo.” It appears that F. Amherst’s work 
was originally commenced “as a serial for ‘Catholic Progress ;’” 
a periodical which I confess I have never seen, but which, as 
I learn, is especially designed for the edification of Catholic 
young men. I suppose this accounts for the abundance of the 
‘ reflections’ which the author scatters throughout his volumes, 
and for the hortatory tone which pervades them. In what I am 
about to write I shall consider, first, F. Amherst’s historical 
method, and then examine one or two of his practical conclusions. 


By way of exhibiting F. Amherst’s historical method, I will 
confine myself to one example, i in which he may be seen both at 
his best and at his worst. In 1778 the British Parliament 
passed a statute which may be regarded as the first substantial 
measure of Catholic relief. To borrow Mr. Lecky’s succinct 


account, it abolished “those portions of a well-known Act of 
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William III. which related to the apprehending of Popish, 
priests, bishops and Jesuits, which subjected them, and also 
Papists keeping a school, to perpetual imprisonment, and which 
disabled all Papists from inheriting or purchasing land. In 
order to obtain the benefit of the law, it was necessary that the 
Catholics should take a special oath, abjuring the Pretender, the 
temporal jurisdiction and deposing power of the Pope, and the 
doctrine that faith should not be kept with heretics, and that 
heretics, as such, may be lawfully put to death.’* Now, in 
treating of this Act, F. Amherst tells us what Catholics, at the 
time, thought of it. And here he is at his best. He also tells 
us what he himself thinks of it and of them. And here he is at 
his worst. ; 

F. Amherst enables us to see what British Catholics thought 
of the Act of 1778 by the very simple course—far too seldom 
adopted by him—of placing before us a few original documents, 
which tell their own story, and bring before us with singular 
vividness the condition of English Catholics a hundred and eight 
years ago. The first is the following Address, which was pre- 
sented to George III. before the passing of the statute, and 
which no doubt largely contributed to secure its enactment :— 


To the King’s most excellent Majesty. The humble Address of the 
Roman Catholic Peers and Commoners of Great Britain. 


Most GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN, 

We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
Roman Catholic Peers and Commoners of your kingdom of Great 
Britain, most humbly hope that it cannot be offensive to the clemency 
of your Majesty’s nature, or to the maxims of your just and wise 
Government, that any part of your subjects should approach your 
royal presence, to assure your Majesty of the respectful affection which 
they bear to your person, and their true attachment to the civil con- 
stitution of their country, which, having been perpetuated through all 
changes of religious opinions and establishments, has been at length 
perfected by that revolution which has placed your Majesty’s illustrious 
house on the throne of these kingdoms, and inseparably united your 
title to the crown, with the law and liberties of your people. 

Our exclusion from many of the benefits of that constitution has 
not diminished our reverence to it. We behold with satisfaction the 
felicity of our fellow-subjects, and we partake of the general prosperity 
which results from an institution so full of wisdom. We have patiently 
submitted to such restrictions and discouragements as the Legislature 
thought expedient. We have thankfully received such relaxations of 
the rigour of the laws as the mildness of an enlightened age and the 
benignity of your Majesty’s Government have gradually produced, anc 


* “ History of England in the Eighteenth Century,” vol. iii. p. 508. 
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we submissively wait, without presuming to suggest either time or 
measure, for such other indulgence as those happy causes cannot fail 
in their own season to effect. 

We beg to assure your Majesty that our dissent from the legal 
establishment in matters of religion is purely conscientious, that we 
hold no opinions adverse to your Majesty’s Government or repugnant 
to the duties of good citizens, And we trust that this has been shown 
more decisively by our irreproachable conduct for many years past, 
under circumstances of discountenance and displeasure, than it can be 
manifested by any declaration whatever. 

In a time of public danger, when your Majesty’s subjects can have 
but one interest, and ought to have but one wish and one sentiment, we 
humbly hope it will not be deemed improper to assure your Majesty of 
our unalterable attachment to the cause and welfare of this our common 
country, and our utter detestation of the designs and views of any 
foreign power against the dignity of your Majesty’s crown, the safety 
and tranquillity of your Majesty’s subjects, 

The delicacy of our situation is such, that we do not presume to 
point out the particular means by which we may be allowed to testify 
our zeal to your Majesty, and our wishes to serve our country; but we 
entreat leave faithfully to assure your Majesty that we shall be perfectly 
ready, on every occasion, to give such proofs of our fidelity and the 
purity of our intentions as your Majesty’s wisdom and the sense of 
the nation shall at any time deem expedient.* 


This Address was drawn up by a committee of which Lord 
Petre, Sir John Throckmorton, and Mr. William Sheldon were the 
most active members, and was signed by the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Earls of Surrey and Shrewsbury, by Lord Linton for the 
Scotch, by Lords Stourton, Petre, Arundell, Dormer, Teynham, 
and Clifford, and by a hundred and sixty-three Commoners. 
No doubt it faithfully expresses the feelings of the great majority 
of British Catholics. Butler,t in his ‘‘ Historical Memoirs,” 
describes the “ general anxiety” of Catholics while the measure 
was in its progress through Parliament. And F. Amherst justly 
remarks that ‘the manner in which the Act was received by our 
ancestors will perhaps best appear in the two following Pastorals 
of the English Vicars-Apostolic, which cannot fail to be interest- 
ing to the reader ”:— 


To all the Catholic Clergy, both secular and regular, residing in the 
Southern District of England. 


Dear BreTuren,—The great Apostle St. Paul, writing to his beloved 
disciple Timothy,f and in him instructing all Christian pastors of souls, 
desires first of all, that supplications, prayers, intercessions, and thanks- 
givings (Eucharists) should be made for all men, for kings and all that 





* Vol. i. p. 95. + Quoted by F. Amherst, vol. i. p. 108. 
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are in high station and authority; that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life in all goodness and chastity. For this is good, saith the 
Apostle, and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour. It is a duty 
we owe princes by His Divine ordinance, and the very principal part 
of that honour, which we are to give them, which is so much insisted 
upon in the Word of God.* Wherefore, dear brethren, that both you 
and we may religiously comply with the most indisputable precept of 
God’s own law, we take this occasion of addressing these lines to you 
in this public manner, requiring that all and every one of you should 
offer up your most ardent prayers to the Almighty for our most 
gracious Sovereign King George III. and his Royal Consort Queen 
Charlotte, and all their royal family, and also that in your respective 
congregations (when you shall be able to meet, without danger to 
yourselves or your flocks from the many grievous penal laws which 
stand out against the Catholics of this kingdom) you shall recommend 
the rest of the faithful to offer up also their prayers for the same 
intentions: this being a duty which by the law of God all Christian 
people owe to their respective sovereigns. 
Given at London this 4th of June, 1778. 
+ Richard Deboren, V.A.+ 
+ James Birth.t 


Published and signed also for the Midland District. 
+ John Philomel, V.A.§ 


+ Thomas Aconen.|| 


Published and signed also for the Northern District by 
+ William Trachon, V.A.% 


To the Catholic Clergy, secular and regular, residing in the 
Western District of England. 


Dear Breturen,—The duty of praying for sovereign princes is fully 
recommended by the two great Apostles SS. Peter and Paul; and it 
has been the constant practice of the Christians from the first ages of 
the Church, as all ecclesiastical records testify. Moreover, the Koman 
Catholics of this kingdom have at this present time a further induce- 
ment to the same, arising from the extraordinary favour newly granted 
to them by the Act of Parliament. On these motives, therefore, we 
think it necessary to require that you offer up your fervent prayers to 
the Almighty for our most gracious Sovereign King George III, his 
Royal Consort Queen Charlotte, and all the royal family, and that you 
recommend the same to your respective flocks. We ordain that on all 
Sundays to the last Collect be added, “ Et famulos tuos,” &c. ; as in 
the London District. Let a memorial of the King by name be made 
every day in the Canon, Lastly, after the Divine Service in the 
morning on Sundays add Psalm xix., and the prayer as in the London 





* Romans siii.; 1 St. Peter ii. 15 seq. 
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District. The great humanity of Government towards us suggests a 
propriety of behaviour on our part, in using the present indulgence 
with caution, prudence, and moderation. We, therefore, strongly 
recommend to you that line of conduct, and to be careful in avoiding 
what may tend to raise disputes or give offence. 
+ Charles Ramaten, V.A.* 
Bath, July 3, 1778.f 


In giving us these interesting documents F, Amherst is, 
I think, at his best. In his comments upon them, and upon 
the measure of which they were the occasion, he appears to me 
to be at his worst. He remarks upon the “ timidity, not to say 
obsequiousness, of the Address,” while admitting, indeed, that 
“ no fault can be found with those who composed or with those 
who signed it;” he takes exception to what he calls “the 
unnecessary praise of the Revolution which placed William III. 
on the throne,” in the first paragraph, and is much in wrath at 
the use of the word “expedient” in the second and in the 
preamble of the Act. As it stands in the Address, he observes, 
“the word is rather suggestive of the idea that we thought the 
Legislature had some excuse for the ferocious laws which were 
enacted against the members of the Catholic Church.” { As it 
stands in the preamble of the statute, it witnesses “ that 
Catholics were relieved, not because relief was an act of justice, 
but because it was expedient to pass the Act.” § Let us con- 
sider a little F. Amherst’s criticism upon the use of the word 
“expedient ” in the statute. And then we will inquire how far 
the Address is open to exception for its praise of the Revolution 
of 1688, and for its admission that there was some excuse 
for the penal legislation of the last century against Catholics. 

“The word ‘ expedient’ in the preamble to the Act of 1778,” 
F. Amherst writes, “ was meant in its strict sense. It implied, 
and was intended to imply, that we had not a strict right to relief, 
but that under the circumstances it was a proper thing to relieve 
us... .. The motive for relieving us was because it was expedient, 
and not because it was our right.’’||_ This is a point upon which 
F. Amherst abounds in sensu suo. Thus in another place he 
writes, ‘‘ Mark the word ‘expedient.’ Catholics were relieved in 
1778, as they have Leen relieved at various times since that year, 
not because our right to redress was admitted, but because it was 
expedient,” and so on, for half a page. And elsewhere he 
explains that relief to Catholics was thought expedient because 
our Protestant fellow-countrymen were afraid of us—“ Fear has 





* Dr. Walmsley, 0.S.B. + Vol. i. p. 109, t Ibid. p. 97. 
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been the prevailing motive of all Acts of Relief.”* Now upon 
this I am led to remark thatthe phraseology of the preamble of 
the Act of 1778 is precisely that usually employed in our Statute 
Book. ‘ Whereas it is expedient,” is the common formula, 
Into questions of abstract right the British Legislature does not 
enter. It leaves them to the doctrinaires of Revolutionary 
France. The whole of F. Amherst’s declamation about the use 
of the word “expedient” in the Act of 1778 is therefore beside 
the mark. But, more than this, it appears to me that 
F. Amherst is treading upon very dangerous ground when he 
asserts that, as a matter of principle, and upon @ priori con- 
siderations, Catholics in England, in the last century, were 
entitled to equal political rights with members of the Established 
Church. ‘Ihe old theory of civil society, generally received 
throughout Europe until the French Revolution diffused another 
conception, was that the State has a conscience and should pro- 
fess a religion. A common creed was regarded as the chief bond 
of civil polity. This was so in England, as elsewhere. Hence 
the well-known judicial dictum that Christianity was part and 
parcel of the law of this country. And, like Mr. Thwackum, 
when the learned judge said Christianity, he meant the 
Protestant religion, and not only the Protestant religion, 
but the Church of England. To the principle itself no 
Catholic theologian, as I suppose, can take exception, although 
he may of course deplore the application given to it in nations 
separated from Catholic unity. ‘The State,” as the present 
Pontiff teaches, in his Encyclical “ Tmmortale Dei,” “is bound to 
satisfy its many and great duties towards God, by the public 
profession of its religion.” And unquestionably, if this be so, 
the State may guard its religion by its laws. Nor has any 
subject a right to complain if it visits him with arma, or 
deprivation of political privileges, for refusing to profess its creed 
and to conform to its worship. If Mohammedanism be the 
established religion of the country, can any Christian reasonably 
claim, as a matter of right, to be a member of a polity based 
upon the law of Islim? or can a Catholic maintain that it is 
unjust if he labours under civil disabilities in a polity professing 
the religion enshrined in the Thirty-nine Articles, or in the 
Catechism of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster? I con- 
ceive therefore that British Catholics in the year 1778 were well 
advised in not basing their claim for reliet upon any ground of 
abstract right, and that the Legislature could not possibly have 
conceded the existence of such right in view of the theory of 
Church and State upon which the Constitution formally rested. 
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That theory has gradually given way to another with which 
Locke first familarized men’s minds in this country, and which 
the legislators of the French Revolution first solemnly formulated 
and carried into practice: the theory that politics ought to 
be divorced from religion ; or as the late Pope succinctly expressed 
it in his famous Encyclical ‘‘ Quanta Cura,” “ that the best con- 
stitution of public society and civil progress, altogetier require 
that human society be constituted and governed, without any 
regard to religion, any more than if it did not exist.” As a matter 
of fact, it was under the influence of this theory—little as most 
of our legislators suspected it—that the Act of 1778 for our 
relief was passed. The new doctrine was, so to speak, in the air. 
The political Revolution in France, ten years later, was but the 
expression of an intellectual revolution which had been silently 
undermining the foundations of the old public order. In England, 
as elsewhere, the view expressed by the great poet of the last 
century, was winning its way into general acceptation : 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
He can't be wrong whose life is in the right. 


F. Amherst’s own pages bear evidence—the significance of 
which he appears to have quite overlooked—how largely this new 
philosophy had taken possession of the minds of British legisla- 
tors. It was to “the principle of civil and religious liberty,” 
to the feeling in favour of *‘a universal toleration by law,” to a 
detestation of “the cruel policy that reduced men, by nature 
free, to a state of slavery,” that the advocates of the Relief Act 
of 1778 appealed, and appealed successfully, in its passage through 
the two Houses of Pariiament. And Hume, one of the most 
clear-sighted observers of his time, describes the English people 
is “ settled into the most cool indifference with regard to religious 
matters that is to be found in any nation in the world.” Asa 
matter of fact, every fresh concession of political privileges which 
has been made, whether to Catholics or to Protestant Dis- 
senters, is due to the progress of the new irreligious theory 
of the public order, which is now triumphant throughout Europe. 
The secularization of the State is a most marked characteristic 
of the age in which we live. It is the special work of the French 
Revolution. In France itself, the great measure of the year X. of 
the Republic, substituted for a State religion the principle of 
payment of cults in proportion to the number of their adherents, 
and that principle is the direct affirmation of the incompetence 
of the State in matters of dogma. In the same country, civil 
marriage has replaced the Sacramental foundation of society 
by a purely secular contract ; and baptism has lost its old signi- 
ficance in the eye of the law before which all citizens, Catholic 
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and Protestant, Jew and Atheist, are upon a perfectly equal footing. 
And what has been carried out most completely and systema- 
tically in France, has been done, in greater or less measurv, 
throughout Continental Europe, and in England too. Every- 
where the public order has been divorced, more or less completely, 
from the Christian law ; everywhere the tendency is to reduce 
religion from an objective fact to a subjective speculation; to 
make of it a mere private thing for each man’s conscience. 
This is what Cardinal Newman in his Address at the Palazzo 
delle Pigne called “the great European apostasy,” “one and 
the same everywhere,” though “in detail and in character it 
varies in different countries.” Of that apostasy the acquisition, by 
Catholics, of political privileges is a result. This is a fact which 
we should do well to recognize, and of which I find no recognition 
in the pages of F. Amherst, who, as we have seen, is of opinion 
that the relief accorded to us by our Protestant fellow-countrymen 
has been invariably prompted by fear. Most important is it, as 
it seems to me, that we should correctly apprehend the conditions 
of this new age, in which our lot is cast. I know well that, as 
Cardinal Newman tells us, in the Address from which I have 
previously quoted, “the liberal principle is forced upon us by 
the very necessity of the case.” We cannot help ourselves. We 
must make the best of our position, and use, as good Cutholics 
and loyal subjects, the prerogatives and opportunities which we 
enjoy. But, assuredly, we must be upon our guard against 
anything which may, even remotely, resemble an assent to the 
doctrine that a purely secular constitution of civil society is the 
best: that progress requires it. Assuredly not the least sacred 
part of our duty to our faith and to our country, is the bearing 
witness to higher conceptions of the public order than it is 
possible adequately to realize, in an age when expedience is set up 
as the one measure of right and wrong for the State, and temporal 
well-being as the sole end of its action. I am persuaded that 
F. Amherst would entirely agree with me here. But he must 
pardon me if I say that his argument, upon which IT have been 
dwelling, may easily receive a contrary interpretation ; and so 
seems dangerous to set before the Catholic young men to whom 
it was originally addressed, without explanation and qualification 
which I do not find in his pages. 

I pass on to consider F. Ambherst’s strictures upon the 
language of the Address presented to George III. by British 
Catholics in 1778. He takes exception to what he calls “the 
unnecessary praise” which it bestows upon “the Revolution 
which placed William III. upon the throne.” Here again I must 
differ from him. 1t appears to me that the eulogistic language 
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great event, as “perfecting the Constitution of the country,” 
as ‘inseparably uniting the title to the Crown with the laws 
and liberties of the people,” is strictly accurate and admirably 
well chosen. Perhaps I may be allowed to quote, on this subject, 
a page from a recent work of my own, which somewhat fully 
unfolds my view:— 


The English Revolution was the death-blow, in this country, to 
the system in which the Tudors had embodied the political idea ot 
the Renaissance, and which the Stuarts had fortified, chiefly through 
the help of a subservient clergy. It was a vindication of the old lines 
of the Constitution, which the Puritan Rebellion had unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to maintain. It was the proclamation to Europe that, 
in one nation at least, there were left freemen who would not bow 
the knee to the Baal of Absolutism. Time was it that a deliverer 
should come to the rescue of our perishing liberties, and preserve to 
the world one example of the free monarchy of the Middle Ages. 
Under James, the system of government in England had approximated 
very closely to the French model, which he loved. After the sup- 
pression of Monmouth’s Rebellion, he had at his absolute disposal 
close upon twenty thousand regular troops. The judges, headed by 
Jeffreys, were his creatures. The corporations had been pzcked 
with his nominees. ‘The House of Commons consisted, for the most 
part, of High Tories. The doctrines of immediate divine right and 
passive obedience still formed the staple of the teaching of the clergy. 
With such advantages, any monarch, endowed with ordinary tact and 
discretion, might have made his position practically absolute. James, 
instead of ordinary tact and discretion, possessed a dulness of appre- 
hension and a dogged obstinacy of temper, for the union of which, in 
one man, it would be difficult to find a parallel in history. It was this 
character which led him to endeavour to compass his ends by the 
most hazardous means—means that alienated from him the support 
of the classes in which he most trusted, and exhibited him to the 
world as a prince devoid of faith and honour. Looking to the issue, 
Englishmen, as a body, certainly have no-reason to complain of the 
policy which delivered them from the sway of a race incapable—as 
four successive monarchs had shown—of ruling constitutionally, and 
which substituted a Parliamentary title for a hereditary one. But 
there is one class of Englishmen—the class whose interests, after his 
own, James undoubtedly had most at heart—who owe mainly to him 
the withholding of their civil rights, and the continuance of oppressive 
laws, for more than a century. It is matter of history that the more 
weighty of English Catholics, at the time, disapproved of the arbitrary 
measures of the Sovereign. It was from converts, whose characters 
were doubtful, or whose motives wes obviously open to suspicion— 
the Tyrconnels, the Castlemaines, and the Jermyns—that James found 
encouragement and approval. ‘The saintly Pontiff who then sat in 
the chair of Peter, openly blamed his policy. It is a curious and 
significant fact that William of Orange, if not aided in his expedition 
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by the money of Innocent XI., which is/a: doubtful point, had certainly: 
the Pope’s sympathy and diplomatic. support.* «The immediate con- 
sequence, then, of the Revolution of .1688,; so far as the -internal. 
history of our country is concerned, .was to-rescue from utter destruc- 
tiqn the old medieval liberties of England, still, thank God, so: full of 
vigorous life ; to expel from Great Britain the Renaissance idea of 
monarchy, and to divert her from the course in which the politics of 
the Continent were to flow unchecked for another century. The 
immediate consequence to Continental Europe was to bring about the 
organization of those powerful leagues which broke the power ot 
Louis, dispelling his dreams of European dominion, and shaking’ his 
monarchy to the very foundations. ‘These were the direct*results of 
the Revolution of 1688. Its indirect results were even-:more 
momentous. There can be no doubt that by it, chiefly, we were 
saved from participation in the French Revolution ofa hundred years 
later; and | think I shall be able to show reasons for: believing that 
we owe to it, in large measure, the-preservation of the masses: of our 
people, during the next century, from the contagion of the last phase 
of Renaissance philosophy, so fatal to religion and morals throughout 
the Continent; and consequently the exceptionally large amount of 
Christian faith and practice at present to be found among us.t 


Again, F. Amherst objects to the word “expedient” in the 
second paragraph of the Address, ‘‘ We have patiently sub- 
mitted to such restrictions and discouragements as the Legislature 
thought expedient.’ ‘‘The word ‘expedient,’” F. Amherst 
remarks, ‘is suggestive of the idea that the-Legislature had some 
excuse for the ferocious laws which were enacted against the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church.” Well, I confess I am of opinion that 
the Catholics of 1778 were right in thinking, and ‘in‘ownmg, 
that the Legislature had ‘some excuse” } for the penal legislation 
against Catholics, And here again I shall cite what I have 
previously written, as it expresses my mature judgment upon 
the matter :— pall 


It is certain that nothing weuld have been more agreeable to 
William III., both as consonant with his own wise principles of policy, 
and as acceptable to the Pope and Emperor, to whom he was under 
such great obligations, than the extension to his Catholic subjects of 
the same measure of religious freedom which he was able, in spite of 
Tory opposition, to secure to Protestant Nonconformists. “No 





* Much exceedingly valuable information on this-subject will be found 
in the seventh volume of Droysen’s “ Geschichte, der Prussische Politik.” 
It has long been known that Innocent saw with pleasure the downfall of 
James. But Professor Droysen’s researches have thrown a flood of light 
upon the Pontiff's share in bringing about that event. ; 
~ + “Chapters in European History,” vol. ii. p. 86. 

} The question is, it will be observed, of some excuse, not of a complete 
justification. 
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measure,” Hallam justly observes, “ would have been more politic, for 
it would have dealt to the Jacobite cause a more deadly wound than 
any which double taxation or penal laws were able to effect.” And 
that was, probably, one of the main reasons why the High Tories 
persistently opposed it. So far as the Whigs were concerned, it jis 
quite certain that their hatred of Catholicism was rather political than 
religious. They saw it, not as it had existed in the Middle Ages—the 
mother and nurse of civil freedom—but as it was presented to them 
in contemporary France, Italy and Spain, the accomplice and instru- 
ment of despotism; they saw it in the light in which James II. had 
exhibited it, as the object for which he had sought to overthrow the 
ancient liberties of England. The worst foes of Catholics at that 
period, as indeed often before and since, have been those of their own 
household. Their cause was identified in the popular mind—and not 
unreasonably—with that of the worst of kings; the shepherd of the 
people, whose favourite under-shepherds were Jeffreys and Kirke: 
the vassal of the tyrant who had revoked the Edict of Nantes and 
ordered the dragonnades. Still, as a matter of fact, terrible as is the 
show which the anti-Catholic legislation in force up to 1778 makes in 
the Statute Book, there can be no question that the position of the 
small and unpopular remnant that adhered to the ancient faith in this 
country, was far better than that of their brethren in any foreign 
Protestant land, except Holland and the dominions of the Hohen- 
zollerns, and infinitely superior to that of the Protestant minority in 
any Cathvlic State.* 


Mr. Hallam with justice observes, “The laws [of England 
against the Catholic religion] were perhaps not less severe and 
sanguinary than those which oppressed the Protestants of France ; 
but, in their actual administration, what a contrast between the 
government of George II. and Louis XV., between the gentle- 
ness of an English Court of Queen’s Bench and the severity of 
the Parliament of Aix and Toulouse.”+ Indeed, it may be worth 
while, for the sake of fairness, which, apart from the moral 
obligation to it, is always the best policy in the long run, to 
show how this matter presents itself to the judgment of one of 
the most able and impartial of living historians—most certainly 
he is not under the dominion of vulgar anti-Catholic prejudice 
—I mean Mr. Lecky. Thus does he deliver himself regarding 
it :— 

There were, however, still two classes of laws upon the Statute 
Book, which were grossly persecuting, and which, during the early 
Hanoverian period, were entirely unmitigated. I mean, of course, 
those against the Catholics and the disbelievers in the Trinity. The 
measures against the former class may no doubt derive a very con- 


* “Chapters in European History,” vol. ii, p. 172. 
+ “ Constitutional History,” vol. ii. p. 173. 
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siderable palliation from the atrocious persecutions of which Catho- 
licism had been guilty in almost every country in which she triumphed, 
from the incessant plots against the life and power of Elizabeth, and 
from the intimate connection, both before and after the Revolution, 
between the Catholicism of the Stuarts and their political conduct and 
prospects. Catholicism, indeed, never can be looked upon merely as 
a religion. It is a great and highly organized kingdom, recognizing 
no geographical frontiers, governed by a foreign sovereign, pervading 
temporal politics with its manifold influence, and attracting to itself 
much of the enthusiasm which would otherwise flow in national 
channels. The intimate correspondence between its priests in many 
lands, the disciplined unity of their political action, the almost absolute 
authority they exercise over large classes, and their usually almost 
complete detachment from purely national and patriotic interests, have 
often in critical times proved a most serious political danger, and they 
have sometimes pursued a temporal policy eminently aggressive, 
sanguinary, unscrupulous and ambitious. Nor should it be forgotten 
that, in the closing years of the seventeenth and in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, the spirit of Romish persecution, though gradually 
subsiding, was still far from extinct. Thus we find Stanhope writing 
from Majorca in 1691 :—“ Tuesday last there were burnt here twenty- 
seven Jews and heretics, and to-morrow I shall see executed above 
twenty more; and Tuesday next, if I stay here so long, is to be 
another fiesta, for so they entitle a day dedicated to so execrable an 
act.” In 1706 Wilcox, who was afterwards Bishop of Rochester, but 
who was at this time minister of the English factory at Lisbon, wrote 
a letter to Burnet describing an auto-da-fé in that city, in which four 
persons were burnt in the presence of the king, and of these one 
woman remained alive for half an hour, and one man for more than 
an hour in the flames, vainly imploring their executioners to heap 
fresh faggots on the fire in order to terminate their agony. Every 
considerable town in England, Holland and Protestant Germany, 
contained a colony of Frenchmen, who, after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, had been driven from their homes by a persecution 
of extreme ferocity; a long course of the most atrocious cruelties had 
kindled the flame of rebellion in the Cevennes, an:l at the time of the 
Peace of Utrecht, 188 French Protestants were released by English 
intercession from the galleys. In 1717, an assembly of seventy-four 
Protestants being surprised at Andure, the men were sent to the galleys 
and the women to prison. In 1724, in the corrupt and generally 
sceptical period of the Regency, a new law was made against the 
Protestants of France, which aggravated even the atrocious enactments 
of Louis XIV. By one clause all who assembled for the exercise of 
the Protestant worship, even in their own homes, became liable to life- 
long servitude in the galleys, and to the confiscation of all their goods. 
Another condemned to death any Protestant minister exercising any 
religious function whatever, and to the galleys any witness who failed 
to denounce him. A third enjoined all physicians to inform the priest 
of the condition of every dying patient, in order that, whether he 
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desired it or not, a Catholic priest should be present at his death-bed. 
A fourth, with a raré refinement of ingenious malice, rendered any 
Protestant who, by his religious exhortations, strengthened a dying 
relative in his faith, liable to the galleys and to the confiscation of his 
goods. A Protestant pastor was hung at Montpellier in 1728 ; another 
would have suffered the same fate in 1732 had he not succeeded in 
escaping from his prison; and 277 Protestants in Dauphiny were 
condemned to the galleys in 1745 and 1746. As late as the Peace of 
Paris, a Protestant minister at Nismes wrote to the Duke of Bedford 
imploring the intercession of the English Government in favour of 
thirty-three men, who were in the galleys of Toulon, and of sixteen 
women, who were imprisoned in Languedoc, for no other offence than 
that of having attended Protestant assemblies. Many of them, he 
added, had remained in captivity for more than thirty years. Similar 
complaints came from Hungary, where the interference of the Emperor 
with the religious liberty of the Protestants contributed largely to the 
insurrection of Rakoczy ; from Silesia, where the same interference 
prepared the way for the ultimate severance of the province from the 
Austrian rule ; from Poland, where the persecution fomented in 1724 
by the Jesuits at Thorn aroused the indignation of all Protestant 
Europe, and where the complete exciusion of religious dissidents from 
political power in 1733 was sowing dissensions that were the sure 
precursors of the approaching ruin. In the course of 1732 and the 
two following years, about 17,000 German Protestants were compelled 
by the persecution of the Archbishop of Salzburg to abandon their 
homes, and to seek a refuge in Prussia or in Georgia. Ten persons 
were burnt for their religious opinions in Spain between 1746 and 
1759. Two persons were executed, and many others condemned to 
less severe penalties, by the Inquisition in Portugal in 1756. These 
things will not be forgotten by a candid judge in estimating the policy 
of the English Government towards Catholics. On the other hand, 
he will remember that the English Catholics were so few and so incon- 
siderable that it was absurd to regard them as a serious danger to the 
State; that they had in general shown themselves under the most 
trying circumstances eminently moderate and loyal, and that although 
the Catholic priests, whenever they were in the ascendant, were then, 
as ever, a persecuting body, Catholicism, as a whole, had ceased, since 
the Peace of Westphalia, to divide the interests of Europe.* 


And now let us turn briefly to the practical conclusions which 
F. Amherst engrafts on his narrative. They are, mainly, that 
the Catholic young men of the present day are a very inferior 
race to the Catholic young men of F. Amherst’s youth ; and that 
the institution for the defence of Catholic interests, founded by 
desire of the late Pope, sanctioned by the Episcopate, and 





* “History of England in the Eighteenth Century,” vol. i. p. 268. I 
need hardly say that my citation of this passage does not unply my 
entire or unconditional acquiescence in the whole of it. 
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governed by the leading Catholic laymen of Great Britain and 
by the clerical delegates of the English and Scotch Hierarchies, 
I mean the Catholic Union, does not adopt the right way of 
accomplishing its objects. 

First, then, as to Catholic young men. “ Five-and-forty years 
ago,”’ F, Amherst tells us, there was in young Catholics “joy and 
an eager desire for action ;” “their minds and hearts had been 
prepared by Kenelm Digby’s famous works, the ‘ Broad Stone of 
Honour,’ and the ‘ Mores Catholici,’” although “ narrow-minded 
and unenthusiastic people discouraged the reading of these most 
Christian books.”* And “ when the Catholic young men of those 
days had been thus prepared and were ready to act, they found 
older men ready to receive them and to weleome them to manly 
life. There was the loyal, the vigilant and practical Langdale, 
to show, in its greatest perfection, how clergy and laity could 
work together; there was the large-hearted Wiseman, whose 
abiding thought was not ‘ How can I, alone, discharging every 
one else, conduct English Catholic affairs,’ but, on the contrary, 
‘whose services can be engaged to-day in the grand work, to 
forward which the services of all who can give help are needed ?? 
There was the enthusiastic and energetic Pugin, who was enlist- 
ing all he could in a crusade to revive Christian taste, and banish 
the spirit of Paganism which was threatening to destroy the 
beauty of God’s house; there was Father Ignatius Spencer, 
rallying all together in a holy league to pray for the conversion 
of England ; there was Frederick Lucas arguing, beseeching, and 
upbraiding in the pages of his journal: ” ¢ there were also—to 
condense into a few lines F. Amherst’s next half-page—the 
Oxford Movement, the Irish immigration, and the Cambridge 
Camden Society; and there were, on the Continent, ‘“ many 
signs of a Catholic revival.” Now, all is changed! “I must 
deliberately say,” F. Amherst writes, “that the action of the 
young Catholic men of England in Catholic affairs, at the present 
day, is mere idleness and sloth, as compared with the energetic 
action of their fathers.” He adds that he says this “ advisedly,” 
and that ‘a layman, in every way qualified to judge, has made 
the remark that, as far as he can judge, the Catholic youth of this 
day is ‘as worldly as his Protestant neighbour,’ as shown parti- 
cularly in his disinclination ‘ to giving up any of his time beyond 
his own personal enjoyment.’”{ The expression “ disinclination 
to giving up any of his time beyond his own personal enjoyment ” 
is rather odd. Perspicuity would not appear to be among the 
endowments of this innominate censor of our Catholic young men. 
But F. Amherst’s general meaning is clear enough. Throughout 
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his volumes his dissatisfaction with young Catholics is constantly 
indicated. Thus, in one place he complains, “ the little interest 
which the Catholic young men of England take in Catholic 
affairs is a sad augury for the future.”* In another, he deplores 
“ the spirit of inactivity ” which “ pervades the mass of those who 
are almost of age to take their fathers’ place.”+ And, again, 
he laments that “revulsion from the heroic is one characteristic 
of the present generation.”{ Not to multiply unnecessarily 
quotations, it is evident that F. Amherst thinks Catholic youne 
men wanting in public spirit, in religious zeal, and in intel- 
lectual cultivation. The question is—and it is a very grave 
question—whether this dissatisfaction is warranted. I observe 
that F. Amherst writes from Stonyhurst. I do not know how 
far he is entitled to speak with authority regarding the young 
men sent into the world by the magnificent college directed 
there by the Fathers of the Society of which he is an ornament. 
But if his complaint is well-founded it should surely suggest 
serious misgiving to those devoted and accomplished men. It 
is a true dictum of a great poet : 


’Tis education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 


The twig must indeed be bent amiss, if our Catholic young men 
are mere grown-up boys, with no sense of the obligation incum- 
bent upon them worthily to uphold the august name of Catholic 
among a people separate from the unity of the faith, with no 
feeling of the responsibilities attaching to the position of an 
English gentleman, intent only on idle amusements and the 
frivolous gratifications of the passing hour. Radically wrong 
must be a system of which such is the outcome, for that, and 
that only, as a great English writer has told us, is “a complete 
and generous education, which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously, all the duties, both public and 
private, of peace and war.” At the risk of being accounted 
“ narrow-minded ” and “ unenthusiastic,” I confess that I do not 
share F, Amherst’s boundless admiration for “Kenelm Digby’s 
famous works, ‘The Broad Stone of Honour,’ and ‘ Mores 
Catholici,” although I am by no means insensible to the 
chivalrous spirit and exuberant fancy displayed in them. Stilk 
it is much to be desired that these treatises may find place in the 
curriculum of Stonyhurst and our other Catholic colleges, if it was 
the study of them which infused into the young men who were F. 
Ambherst’s contemporaries that “ joy and eager desire for action” 

santtied wad differed so favourably from the young Catholics of 
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the present day. Certainly this, or perhaps some more drastic 
remedy, is absolutely required, if F. Amherst’s indictment of our 
Catholic youth is well founded. But is it? So far as my own 
observation enables me to judge, I cannot help thinking that F. 
Amherst has written on this matter in excessu suo. I will 
concede to F. Amherst that the loss is immense which a young 
Catholic gentleman suffers, who is debarred from participation 
in the quite unique advantages of a University training. Even 
Stonyhurst, sustained, as it is, by the resources of the great Society 
of Jesus, provides a poor substitute—I am speaking, of course, from 
a secular point of view—for that “ complete and generous educa- 
tion” which Oxford and Cambridge offer to those who know how 
to use the incomparable gift. But to me the wonder is that 
the youths, trained in our Catholic colleges, hold their own so 
well. It is my duty to testify that those young men of our 
leading Catholic families with whom I have the pleasure to be 
acquainted—and I do not believe that my experience is ex- 
ceptional—are, for the most part, by no means deficient in zeal 
for the Catholic religion, in patriotism, or in skill and energy 
in the conduct of affairs, public or private. I shrink from men- 
tioning names: or it would be easy enough to point to many 
young Catholics, who i: Parliament, in the Civil Service of the 
Crown, in the Army and Navy, at the Bar, as country gentlemen, 
in literature, are quitting themselves like men, at once a credit to 
their faith and to their country : conspicuous examples, it may 
be said, of what young Englishmen should be. And well assured 
am I that among the older Catholics they will find laity as loyal, 
as vigilant, as practical as Langdale, prelates as large-hearted as 
Wiseman, architects as enthusiastic and as energetic as Pugin, 
priests as devoted as Father Ignatius Spencer, and journalists no 
less powerful than Frederick Lucas in arguing, beseeching and 
upbraiding ; while of the “ stern orthodoxy and manly spirit of 
the doughty champion Milner, who almost single-handed kept 
the lists against all comers,’* even a double portion would seem 
to have fallen upon the Most Eminent Metropolitan. 

I goon to F. Amherst’s second grievance, He is discontented 
with the Catholic Union of Great Britain. The reason of his 
dissatisfaction will be best seen if I draw out, in his own words, 
his ideal of what that institution ought to be. 

F. Amherst lays it down that “when political parties wish to 
preserve their traditions, or to carry a certain measure, or to 
keep their followers together, when particular trades wish to 
preserve some special interest (like the Licensed Victuallers at 
the general election of 1874), they form what is called an 
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organization.”* “If we were to act as others who have 
a special interest to attend to, we should in reality be a 
very considerable power in the State.”t “The fact is 
that, in the use of political power, we want educating.” And 
the first lesson which F. Amherst would have us learn is that 
“it is clearly the duty of English Catholics, not only to keep up a 
good understanding with our Irish fellow-subjects, but to interest 
ourselves in their affairs, and to value the power ard influence of 
Treland.”§ One great evil to be guarded against, and most 
carefully shunned by Catholics in the United Kingdom, is any 
serious difference between the Catholics of Great Britain and 
Treland in any important matter, equally affecting both countries. 
If, on either side of the Channel, a disposition should be shown 
to allow the prejudice of nationality to weaken the spirit of 
Catholic union, such a disposition would be but a poor counter- 
feit of patriotism, and it would be treason to the Church.” || 
“The power and influence of Ireland is the power and influence 
of the Catholic Church in the United Kingdom.” QJ ‘When 
the united action of Catholics shall make it expedient to grant 
to the Irish what they want, and what they reasonably demand, 
then, but not till then, will their undoubted rights be obtained.” ** 
“ As it is desirable that Catholics should thoroughly understand 
their position in the United Kingdom, and amongst other 
things the motives from which concessions to them have sprung, 
it may be well, at the outset, to fix steadily in the mind, the 
truth that fear has been the prevailing motive of all Acts of 
Relief.” tt “If the Catholics of the United Kingdom had been 
a united body from the time that a common interest should have 
bound them together, their numbers and importance would not 
have been, by fits and starts, a motive for fear, but they would 
have been continually in action.” ?{ Finally, the organization 
which F. Amherst dreams of must understand that its “ most 
pressing duty is to attend to the registration ” of voters.$$ It 
must “ agitate,” |j|| must be “continually keeping up our protest 
and our claim,’ @f must “ publish to the world all its proceed- 
ings,”*** and must be “ always ready to bring political power 
to a focus.” ¢¢t 

One great blemish by which F. Amherst’s many excellences 


* Vol. i. p. 73. t Ibid. t Vol. i. p. 74. 
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are much marred, is the non-sequacious character of his 
composition. Hence I have been under the necessity of collect- 
ing and piecing together, from various parts of his volumes, 
these details, in order to exhibit the main outlines of his ideal of 
a Catholic Union. It will be seen that the organization which 
he desiderates is essentially political. His dream—and a bad 
dream it seems to me to be—is of a Catholic party in Great 
Britain; a party which, relying upon the power and influence of 
Ireland, shall intimidate the Parliament and people of this 
kingdom. I trust I may say, without offence, that when 
a man begins to advocate the formation of a Catholic 
party in Great Britain, I know at once what to think 
of him—éjAo¢ dé povorl oxadv eAtbowv ordua. Is it con- 
ceivable that any one at all practically acquainted with public 
affairs, with the facts of life, can regard as possible the political 
amalgamation of British Catholics, whether Liberals, Radicals, 
or Conservatives, and the followers of Mr. Parnell? What 
F. Amherst calls “the prejudice of nationality” is the deepest 
feeling of the Celtic people of Ireland. I do not know who has 
given more authoritative and perspicuous expression to it than 
their recognized leader. “Speaking for myself,’ said Mr. Parnell 
at Mayo, on the 5th of November last, “speaking for myself, and I 
believe for the Irish people and for all my colleagues in Parlia- 
ment, I have to declare that we will never accept, either expressly 
or impliedly, anything but the full and complete right to arrange 
our own affairs, to make our land a nation, to secure for her, free 
from outside control, the right to direct her own course amongst 
the peoples of the world.” * The brutal tyranny under which 
thirty generations of Irishmen have groaned has but served to 
root more deeply this aspiration for nationality in the popular 
mind, and with it a deep detestation of the tyrant. As Cardinal 
Newman has pointed out in words, each of which is as a groan 
wrung from his lacerated heart, the feeling of profound, ineradi- 
cable, deadly enmity against England, is universal among the 
Irish peasantry. 


[An English visitor to Ireland] if he happens to be a Catholic 
{his Eminence writes], has to be recalled to himself, and to be 
taught by what he hears around him, that an Englishman has no right 
to open his heart and indulge his honest affection towards the Irish 
race, as if nothing had happened between him andthem. ... . 
As to the population, one sentiment of hatred against the oppressor, 
manet altd mente repostum. The wrongs which England has inflicted 
are fuithfully remembered ; her services are viewed with incredulity 
or resentment; her name and fellowship are abominated ; the news 
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of her prosperity heard with disgust ; the anticipation of her possible 
reverses nursed and cherished as the best of consolations. The 
success of France and Russia over her armies, of Yankee or Hindoo, 
is fervently desired as the first instalment of a debt accumulated 
through seven centuries; and that, even though those armies are in 
so large a proportion recruited from the Irish soil. If he ventures at 
least to ask for prayers for England, he receives one answer—a prayer 
that she may receive her due. It isas if the air rang with the old 
Jewish words, “ O daughter of Babylon, blessed shall he be who shall 
repay thee as thou hast paid to us.” * 


Such is the fact. And it is not in the least altered by assert- 
ing that the grievances of Ireland are sentimental, traditional 
race grievances. Even if that, were an entirely correct account 
of them—which it is not—such grievances are much deeper and 
much more enduring sources of enmity than personal injuries. 
They are “portions and parcels of the dreadful past” which is the 
sad inheritance of Celtic Ireland. But “the prejudice of nation- 
ality” is as strong upon this side of St. George’s Channel as 
upon the other. So far as my opportunities enable me to judge, 
the convictions on the Irish question which have found expres- 
sion in the recent speeches of the Duke of Norfolk, are firmly 
held by no inconsiderable number of English and Scotch Catholics. 
They believe that it is our duty to offer uncompromising resist- 
ance to those whom Mr. Gladstone described, not so very long 
ago, as “marching, through rapine, to the dismemberment of 
the Empire, and even to the placiag of different parts of the 
Empire in direct hostility one to the other.” They believe that 
the best reparation for past misrule in Ireland is to rule her justly, 
firmly, and beneficently in the present. They believe that to 
abandon this task, at the bidding of Mr. Parnell and his followers 
would bring a load of infamy upon the country, che fece per 
viltate il gran rifiuto. Whether these beliefs are right or wrong, 
I do not now inquire. I am, at present, merely concerned with 
the fact of their existence among us. What common political 
action, then, between Irish and British Catholics is possible, 
when so grave a difference exists regarding this most “ important 
matter, equally affecting both countries?” “ Clergymen, who 
understand the least, and take the worst measure, of human 
affairs, of all mankind that can write and read,” said Clarendon. 
He had in view, of course, the Anglican clerisy. It is surpris- 
ing to find a member of the Society of Jesus in the same 
condemnation. 

One of the special claims of the Catholic Union upon the 
Catholics of Great Britain is that from its foundation it has per- 
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sistently eschewed this impracticable and dangerous chimera of a 
Catholic party. Efforts have been made from time to time to 
drag it into the political arena. But the firm resolve of the 
governing body, strenuously supported by the vast majority of 
the members, has always opposed a non possumus to these sug- 
gestions. The last time when they were prominently brought 
forward was at the Annual General Meeting of 1882, when the 
Rev. Dr. Laing emitted the aspiration “that the Catholic 
Union do make an agitation in the country,” and two other 
speakers pleaded for a relaxation of the very stringent rule 
against party politics; one of them further desiring that 
the Union should undertake the duty of registering Catholic 
voters throughout the country, or at the least in London. 
These suggestions were received with much disfavour by 
nearly all the members present, and drew from many who 
were not present strongly worded letters of protest. One 
of these, addressed to the Yablet newspaper, and written 
with great ability and knowledge, but, if I may say so, with 
defective temper, I shall quote, only omitting certain personal 
references of questionable taste and of unquestionable injudi- 
ciousness :— 


I have just received the July number of the Catholic Union Gazette, 
containing the Report of the recent Annual General Meeting. I ama 
resident in the country, and am seldom abie to attend the half-yearly 
meetings of the Union in Willis’s Rooms, and such is the condition of 
the vast majority of the members. Hence it is that, whilst there are 
some nine hundred names on the list, the average attendance at those 
meetings is contined to some thirty or forty gentlemen, mostly resi- 
dents in London with time on their hands, The small attendance at 
these meetings is, indeed, in one respect, of little practical consequence, 
for, by the Rules, the whole power of administration is vested in the 
Council, a body elected by general suffrage of the members throughout 
Great Britain, by means of voting papers forwarded to them to be 
filled up and returned; so that the discussions at these General Meet- 
ings are of no more real account than are the debates in the Anglican 
Convocation. But, on the other hand, it might be supposed by the 
outside public, if no disclaimer were forthcoming, that members absent 
from these meetings acquiesce in views put forward by gentlemen 
present there ; and therefore on behalf of myself and a good many of 
my friends resident in this part of England, I venture to offer a few 
remarks upon certain things said at the last Annual General Meeting 
of which the Report is before me. With most of the things said there 
i fully agree. 1 am at one with Mr. E, Randolph in his view—for 
which he adduced ample warrant—that “the Union does its best, 
according to the means within its reach, according to its powers” in 
the disposal of the business brought into its offices. I assent to Mr. 
Ryley’s assertion that “good, great good, has been done by the 
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Union.” But I totally disagree with two suggestions which were 
thrown out, and they are these, that the rule of the Union against the 
introduction of party politics should be abolished or relaxed, and that 
the Catholic Union should itself take up, and carry on, the registration 
of Catholic voters. I cannot think that the gentlemen who made and 
endorsed these suygestions were acquainted with the constitution and 
history of the Catholic Union. As to party politics, their exclusion 
from the proceedings of the Union is a fundamental rule, and, as is well 
known, was insisted upon, as such, by the Hierarchy, when the Union 
was originally established ; and Mr. Ryley was well warranted when 
he said that if that rule were not in existence, and were not maintained, 
there would necessarily be an end of the Union. Then as to registra- 
tion, surely the gentlemen who‘sought to bring up again that ill- 
omened spectre can hardly have known the trouble there was some 
years ago in laying it. In a very full discussion of the subject, 
embodied in the Annual Report of 1877, the Council explained and 
vindicated the policy of the Union on this matter, which, as they 
observed, from first to last has been consistent. That policy, they 
said, has been that the Union should “ not itself’ engage in registra- 
tion,” but should “‘ promote the formation of societies which should 
undertake that work.” Every man of ordinary intelligence knows, 
and every man of ordinary candour will allow, that it is impossible to 
separate registration from party politics. Local Catholic Societies may 
engage in such politics if they will, and, as a matter of fact, they do so 
engage; but for the Catholic Union to take part in any election, in the 
preparation for any election, in the selection, recommendation, or sup- 
port of any candidate, in the preparation of a register, in the making 
of claims for individual voters, or in conducting the defence of those 
claims, would, as Mr. Ryley well said, “ put an end to any Catholic or 
other union among us.” Let me illustrate from my own case what 
I mean. I ama Conservative. I certainly would not consent that an 
institution which I joined on the express understanding that it was 
non-political, should use my name, influence, and subscription in sup- 
port of any candidate opposed to the Conservative cause. If it did so, 
I should at once withdraw from it; and my Liberal friends, with 
equal reason, would object to the Union giving any sort of countenance 
to the Conservative cause; while neither Liberals nor Conservatives 
would endure that the Union should be made a tool for strengthening 
the Home Rule movement, which certainly would be the real effect 
produced by any registration it might accomplish—for it would 
register none but poor Irishmen—and which, as I take leave to assert, 
is the real object sought by most of those who urge registration upon 
it. The Catholic Union was founded by the express wish of the late 
holy Pope Pius IX., and with the approbation of our bishops, upon 
certain well-defined lines. The wisdom and prudence of the illustrious 
President of the Union, and his very distinguished colleagues, whom 
we have elected from time to time on the Council, have so far guided 
the Union on those lines. Hence it is, if I may once more avail 
myself of Mr. Ryley’s “ old experience,” that the Union has hitherto 
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accomplished satisfactorily—most satisfactorily—a very difficult task. 
Should the Union ever desert those lines, should it engage in party 
politics, or in registration, which is merely a form of party politics, I, 
for one, should immediately say, “‘ Non hee in foedera veni,” and such, 
as I have good reason to know, is the general feeling among its mem- 
bers in this part of England. But this is a wild supposition, which I 
at once put aside. I have too great confidence in‘the governing body 
of the Union to suppose that they would allow it to be converted into 
a bad imitation of a Ritualistic caucus, or into a covert auxiliary to the 


Land League. 


The Tablet commented upon this letter in a leading article of 
some length, which it may be well to present. I shall, however, 
take the liberty to abridge it somewhat :— 


We print elsewhere in our present issue a communication from a 
correspondent who has contributed, from time to time, some very 
valuable letters to our columns. His theme, upon the present occa- 
sion, is “a proposed new departure upon the part of the Catholic 
Union,” which is criticized by him with a certain amount of causticity, 
not to say acerbity. We shall return by-and-by to his remarks. Let 
us first say a word or two about the work of the Catholic Union, as it 
actually is. We shall then be better able to follow our correspondent 
in his remarks upon the proposal for its starting upon a new line of 
action. 

The Catholic Union of Great Britain, then, was founded eleven 
years ago, shortly after the late Pope, of glorious memory, was 
despoiled of his Civil Princedom. It was felt by the leading English 
Catholic laity—to adopt the words used some years later by the 
Cardinal Archbishop and Bishops of England—that ‘“‘the cause of 
God, which the statesmen of this world call the Roman question, is not 
amatter which belongs as a domestic question to Italy, but is altogether 
Catholic and universal, and belongs to the jurisprudence of the whole 
Christian world.” Rightly, therefore, did the founders of the Catholic 
Union give to this great question the first and most prominent place, 
at the head of the statement of the objects of their Association, and 
rightly has it since then maintained that first and most prominent 
position. But besides the restoration of the Holy Father to his Civil 
Princedom, the promotion of Catholic interests generally—and Catholic 
interests alone—was declared to be the end and aim of the Catholic 
Union, and from time to time valuable and emphatic testimony has 
been given as to the prudence, zeal, and large measure of practical 
success with which its labours for the promotion of those interests have 
been conducted. We have ourselves in these columns dwelt upon this 
matter as occasion has suggested. And a few years ago the strictures 
of certain ill-informed critics elicited a public declaration regarding it, 
from a Catholic gentleman whose intimate association with the Union 
--he has from the first, we believe, been a member of its Council—no 
less than his great knowledge of the actual business of public life and 
of the conditions under which that business has to be discharged, gives 
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peculiar weight to his opinion. Speaking in 1877, in Willis’s Rooms, 
Mr. Henry Matthews declared that “there was no great public event 
touching the interest of Catholics since the foundation of the Union 
in which the Union had not taken part, actively, prominently, use- 
fully ;” and his declarations were confirmed by some of the most 
distinguished of his colleagues then present. And certainly since that 
date the sphere of the action of the Union has not been contracted, nor 
have its operations been less earnestly or less fruitfully conducted. Of 
that, its Annual Reports, most of which, we believe, have been com- 
mented upon from time to time in these columns, afford ample evidence. 
And, in particular, if we turn to its last Annual Report, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the importance of the subjects which have heen 
dealt with by it, the sagacity with which those subjects have been 
handled, and the good results which have been achieved. This 
indeed was fully admitted by the principal speakers at the last 
Annual General Meeting. ‘It will bear looking into,” the member 
who moved the adoption of the Annual Report [Mr. EK. Ran- 
dolph] is stated to have assured his hearers, “and will meet 
your approval as satisfactory:” which, indeed, was proved to be 
a correct anticipation, for it was accepted without a dissentient 
vote. And again the same speaker, who had devoted considerable 
attention to his subject, having, as he said, personally inquired for him- 
self into the working of the Office, expressed his surprise at “ the 
number of matters which had been dealt with, and at the amount of 
labour they must have entailed.” And so the speaker who came next 
—and Mr. Ryley will pardon us if we add that the speaker in question 
is usually a somewhat severe critic—bore testimony to “ the good, the 
great good,” that had been done ; while the member who followed him 
observed that “the Council had taken up and pushed forward in a 
spirit of earnestness, during the past year, much useful and important 
work.” That this is so, any one who will take the trouble to peruse 
the Report may easily see for himself, and therefore we need not dwell 
upon it further. 

There were, however, members present at the Annual Meeting who 
desiderated “ greater activity” upon the part of the Union. It is by 
no means a new demand. In 1879, we find, the same aspiration was 
expressed at the Annual Meeting of that year. ‘ More energetic action” 
was then declared by some to be called for. It was upon that occa- 
sion, as we read in the report of the proceedings, that a member of 
the Union who has for some years taken a warm interest in its affairs 
—not merely a platonic interest, for he has devoted much valuable 
time to its service as auditor—made a remark, which is worth recalling, 
as to the real signification of that cry. ‘ When I hear more energetic 
action called for,” Mr. Gresham Wells is reported to have said, “I 
cannot help thinking that what those who raise the cry really meuan is 
some form of political action.” And sv it appears that the greater 
activity which some of the speakers at the last Annual Meeting de- 
manded imports the abolition or relaxation of the rule of the Union 
against the introduction of party politics and the direct and active 
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participation by the Union in the work of registering Catholic voters, 
fhis is the new departure which a few of its members desire for the 
Catholic Union, and it is against such new departure that our corre- 
spondent very strongly protests. And we must say that the reasons 
which he assigns appear to us to be quite unanswerable. ‘As to 
party politics,” he writes, “ their exclusion from the proceedings of the 
Union is a fundamental rule, and, as is well known, was insisted upon, 
2s such, by the Hierarchy when the Union was originally established.” 
And certain it is, considering how very widely Catholics in this country 
differ in political questions, that the entire avoidance of them, nay, of 
anything that touches upon them, is an absolutely necessary condition 
of any common action, Repeal or weaken that rule,and you most 
assuredly will convert your Catholic Union into a Catholic disunion, 
destined, inevitably and very speedily, to succumb, with more or less 
scandal, to the fate of every previous Catholic association of the same 
kind; for all, we believe, have split upon this very rock of party 
politics. Then, as to registration. The position and policy of the 
Union on this subject have from the year 18373 been very clearly and 
precisely laid down. In 1875 four important Resolutions regarding 
it were put forth by the Council, in one of which it is declared: 
“That the Council of the Catholic Union, having for its objects not 
local interests as such, but the general interests of the Catholic com- 
uiunity, does not act in any sense as a local registration society, not 
even in regard to the metropoiis, where it holds its sittings.” The 
same principle was reiterated, with much emphasis, in the Annual 
Report of 1877, in words stated, at the time, to be due to the Marquis 
of Ripon, and in consequence the most prominent Irish members of the 
Union, who for reasons best known to themselves were very desirous 
that it should engage directly in the work of registration, at once left 
it. It is certain, however, that any other policy would have been 
followed by the loss of the great bulk of its English and Scotch sup- 
porters. Religion in England is one thing, politics are quite another. 
And that an institution ostensibly Catholic, and Catholic only, should 
use its influence in favour of any political party, would be a monstrous 
breach of faith and a fraud upon its members. ‘To this we may add, 
in words which we find in the speech of Mr. Henry Matthews, from 
which we just now quoted, that tor the Union which has continually 
to appeal to public bodies—most of them hostile—to take a part in 
political agitation, would be to make itself impossible. Considerations 
such as these seem to us to be altogether conclusive, and we do not 
for a minute doubt that they are felt to be so by the governing body 
of the Catholic Union. 


It may be freely conceded, then, that the Catholic Union by 
no means corresponds with F. Amberst’s ideal. The object of 
the late Ponuff in desiring its establishment, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster has told us, “was not to form any 
po.itical association, or any association of Catholics that should, 
in any way, dabble in politics. It was to promote the solemn 
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union of faithful Catholics for Catholie work and Catholic 
interests. And I believe’—his Eminence added, turning to the 
President of the Union—“ I believe,my Lord Duke, that you have 
done wisely and well in gathering together so many earnest 
Catholics, who should learn how to serve our common welfare, 
not by engaging in conflicts in the Union itself, but by studying 
the relations of the Catholic Church to the commonwealth in 
which we live, and how they can be useful to the Church and 
the commonwealth with the greatest intelligence and the 
greatest foree. I look upon the Catholic Union as an uncon- 
querable section of our army.” * Such is the Catholic Union 
as it exists and works: its ranks freely open to Conservatives, 
Liberals, or Home Rulers, who choose to lay aside, for the time, 
their Conservatism, Liberalism, and Home Rule, in common 
action for purely Catholic ends; its modes of operation not 
copied blindly from any political parties, nor from the Licensed 
Victuallers Association, but chosen with discretion, according to 
varying circumstances and exigencies. It agitates when good 
cause 1s discerned for agitation. For example, it organized the 
great meeting in St. James’s Hall, which, with the proceedings 
consequent thereon, did so much to influence public opinion, 
both at home and abroad, in the matter of the Kulturkampf. It 
does not agitate where—as in the question of Primary Education 
—it knows that the highest ecciesiastical authority in this 
country considers other means of action to be more expedient. 
Most assuredly it does not publish to the world all its proceedings, 
or there would soon be an end of it and of them. But it does 
publish in its Gazette, from time to time, accounts of its transac- 
tions, which F. Amherst would have done well to consult before 
recording against it his judgment of malediction. He would 
then have found that it is daily engaged in doing—and doing 
successfully—many things which he censures it for not doing, 
while, on the other hand, its occupation is not in the least such 
as he is pleased tosuppose.t Whether or noit is heroic, certainly 





* Speech of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster in Willis’s 
Rooms, Feb. 10, 1885. 

+ In his Introduction (p. 43) F. Amherst mentions a case of refusal by 
a Board of Guardians to provide for a Catholic priest, a room wherein 
to give religious instruction to the Catholic paupers of the workhouse ; 
and adds, “ As the Catholic Union was established, not merely to present 
addresses to the Holy Father, at particular times, but to attend to the 
general interests of British Catholics, such unfairness in the administration 
of the law as that mentioned in the text, and which, no doubt, frequently 
occurs, might very properly be taken up.” “'This case,” he further observes, 
‘is mentioned merely to illustrate the action of prejudice.” Asa matter 
of fact, the Catholic Union is constantly and successfully engaged in the 
redress of wrongs to our workhouse poor; and has been directly instru- 
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it is not mock heroic. It does not endeavour to work upon the 
overwhelming Protestant majority in this nation by the motive 
of fear. Its attitude towards them is not in the least that of the 
champion in the burlesque : 


Whoever dares these boots displace, 
Must meet Bombastes face to face : 
Thus do I challenge all the human race. 


On the-contrary, it ever endeavours to guide itself by the 
wisdom, one note of which is peaceableness. Animated by that 
spirit, I content myself with these gentle animadversions upon 
F. Amherst’s volumes. ovx deta djrovbev Eiphyyn opayaic. 


W. S. Litty. 


Art. V.—PLATO’S “ATLANTIS” AND THE 
“ PERIPLUS” OF HANNO. 


1. The Secret of Plato's Atlantis. By Lord ArunDELL or 
Warvour. London: Burns & Oates. 1885. 


2. Mémoire sur le Périple d’Hannon. Par Aveuste Mer, 
Capitaine de Vaisseau en retraite. Paris: Perrin, 35 Quai 
des Augustins. 1885. 


OME time ago, Lord Arundell published a book in answer to 
Mr. Donelly on the subject of the Atlantis and the Deluge. 
The work was entitled “The Secret of Plato’s Atlantis.” We 
cannot at present pretend to offer any opinion on Mr. Donelly’s 
work, which as yet we have been unable to become fully ac- 
quainted with. Judging from the quotations and from Lord 
Arundell’s own opinions, its conclusions might be safely accepted. 
All that we are asked for are our own thoughts concerning Lord 
Arundell’s theories. On this point alone does our judgment 
touch. 
Lord Arundell proposes to himself two things. He wishes, 





mental in vindicating their right to the use of the workhouse chapel for 
religious services—including Mass—on equal terms with other dissidents 
from the Established Church. Of addresses to Leo XIII., the Catholic 
Union has presented exactly one—namely, upon the election of his 
Holiness to the Pontifical throne—if, indeed, a congratulatory telegram 
can be called an address. It is somewhat singular that ¥. Amherst 
should take exception to this manifestation of our loyalty to the Pope. 
Unquestionably his remarks serve admirably “to illustrate the action of 
prejudice.” 
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in the first place, to prove against Mr. Donelly that the Mosaic 
Deluge has no connection with the submersion of Plato’s Atlantis; 
in the second, to prove that the universality of the biblical 
cataclysm is established by the universality of popular tradition. 
To accomplish the first task, he undertakes to show—(1) That 
the submersion of Atlantis, accepted by Mr. Donelly as_his- 
torical, is nothing more than a pure legend ; and (2) that this 
legend has for basis the Periplus of Hanno. To our mind, how- 
ever, Lord Arundell establishes neither one nor the other of these 
two affirmations. 

As regards the first: if it is not without reason that Lord 
Arundell refuses to attach a serious value to the testimony of the 
‘old original ” Cosmas, who, according to Mr. Donelly, makes 
“the traditions of the first ages about the deluge point to the 
part of the world where the Atlantis was fixed,” neither does he 
advance by any means his thesis by saying that Berosus, 
Josephus, Nicholas of Damascus, and St. Epiphanius pretend that 
in their time débris of the ark were still to be found on Mount 
Ararat, and in the country of the Kurds. All this is too uneri- 
tical and legendary to have any force for or against. The study 
of the direct arguments brought forward by Mr. Donelly and 
based principally on Plato’s account, is of greater importance. 

Here the thesis presents a double aspect. After having tried 
to prove the reality of Atlantis, Mr. Donelly starts from this as 
from a firm and solid basis, and then seeks to attach on to his 
hypothesis a certain number of ideas, which are not wanting in 
importance—for instance, the appearance of man and the local- 
ization ©i the terrestrial Paradise in the Atlantis, and the legendary 
character of the Mosaic Deluge. According to the author, this 
is only a distant echo of the submersion of the island, which 
occurred at a much remoter date than that indicated by Genesis. 
When Lord Arundell objects io these latter affirmations, his 
reasoning has a value which is undeniable. He shows well 
enough to his opponent that the greatest uumber of the reasons 
alleged for locating the terrestrial Paradise in the midst of the 
submerged island, can also agree with its localization in the 
plains of Mesopotamia. He has good reason a'so in stating 
that the diluvian tradition is not at all a recent variation of the 
catastrophe handed down by Critias to Plato; but what he fails 
to accomplish, is to prove that the engulfing of the island can 
have no connection with the deluge. 

If we are to judge by his quotations, Mr. Donelly seems to 
have formed a very wrong conception of the possibility of this 
connection. According to Piato, we see Poseidon occupied in 
Atlantis, enclosing the central island with zones of earth and sea 
alternately ; and in the description of his palace there is mention 
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made twice of canals which he dug. These facts are necessarily 
prior to the subsidence of the island. If the traditions of the 
deluge of Cronos and Poseidon allude to these facts, says Lord 
Arundell, we must admit that we have traditions of the deluge 
anterior to the engulfing of the island. This he finds to be im- 
possible; but perhaps he forgets that the deluge of Mr. Donelly 
is not universal, and that those who escaped may have been able 
to hand down traditions of earlier date than the deluge. How- 
ever that may be, Lord Arundell seems at times to show very 
clearly that his opponent’s proofs are weak and his deductions 
not in accordance with logic. But does he not likewise err as 
much himself, when, after having examined in detail the special 
arguments of Mr. Donelly, he concludes in a general manner to 
the absence of any relation between the sinking of the famous: 
island and the deluge? This relation can be conceived in a very 
catholic manner, and quite different from Mr. Donelly’s. In 
order that Lord Arundell might firmly establish his own solution,, 
it was needful for him not only to destroy his opponent’s argu- 
ments, but likewise every possibility of a connection between the 
two facts. 

He endeavours to do so, but does he succeed? Let us judge 
for ourselves. To show the account of Moses and that of Plato 
as contradictory one to the other, he asserts that, according to 
the former and to tradition, the sole cause of the deluge of Genesis 
was the rain, whereas the geological catastrophe is due to a 
geological accident, a subsidence of land. Thereupon Lord 
Arundell courageously launches into a strange sort of argumen- 
tation. In order to identify the two facts, he says, we must 
recognize a geological cause for the deluge. But how can it be 
supposed that for 9,000 years people were ignorant of the truth 
of an event, about which all men have spoken, and that at the 
present day we have succeeded in discovering that geology and 
Plato are right, in opposition to every one else ? 

Truly, Lord Arundell astonishes us. Where then did he find 
either in Moses, or in the Fathers, or the ancient and modern. 
exegetes, that the rain was the sole cause of the deluge? Moses 
does sot speak only of the cataracta coli, but he likewise speaks 
of the fontes abyssi, which burst forth. All tradition bears 
witness to it. Ifthe Fathers do not read clearly beneath these 
words the mention of a geological displacement, the reason is that 
a knowledge of this kind of phenomena was not familiar to 
them. Instead of a subsidence of earth, produced by natural 
causes, they, like the exegetes of the Middle Ages, supposed the 
intervention of an angel or the hand of God himself; none of 
them, however, forgot to attribute, under some form or other, a 
large part of the work of a cataclysm to subterranean agencies. 
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As soon as these phenomena were perceived by science, exegetes 
availed themselves of them to interpret this passage, and with 
the exception of a savant like M. Moigno, one may seek in vain 
for a modern exegete of worth, even were he a partisan of the 
universality of the deluge, like Lord Arundell, who does not 
fall back upon a subsidence or rising of the earth—in some cases 
upon both*—for an explanation of the Mosaic words. 

Lord Arundell is much surprised that after such a long time 
a new and correct solution should be found. This astonishment 
reveals a state of mind which explains his book,’and several other 
works of his also, but which afford littie guarantee for the value 
of his exegetical criticisms. Is it, then, the first time that such 
a thing has happened? And is a great effort of mind necessary 
to understand that geological science must exist before it can be 
made use of to interpret Moses? Lord Arundell then fails 
altogether to show that there can be no relation between the 
submersion of Atlantis, as related by Plato, under a more or 
less legendary shape, and the authentic narration of the deluge 
given by Moses. 

If he succeeded in proving that the sinking of the island is a 
legend, his thesis would be valid all the same, for a connection 
cannot be admitted between two facts, the first of which is shown 
to be imaginary. Unfortunately, the efforts of Lord Arundell 
are in this case weaker still; we have not been able to find in his 
book a single valid argument against the reality of the sub- 
mersion, and we acknowledge that we have never found a con- 
vincing one anywhere else. 

At times he criticizes Mr. Doneliy with reason for details as 
to dates, or for facts which, though clearly legendary, are too 
easily accepted. But when it is proved that imazination has 
played its part in the narrations of Solon, Critias, or Plato, it 
does not follow that the facts contained therein are invalidated. 
A learned French writer, M. Th. H. Martin of the “ Institut,” in 
his masterly and celebrated work on the “ Timzus” of Plato, 
has likewise endeavoured with incomparable erudition to reduce 
to nothing the “fable” of Atlantis. In spite of his learning 
and efforts, however, he succeeds only in discovering the errors 
committed on this subject and the legendary side of the recital 
of the Greek philosopher, without destroying the nucleus of the 
narration—namely, the existence of Atlantis.+ 

We may even remark en passant that, over and above the 
other reasons given by Mr. Donelly, Lord Arundell must aciknow- 





* See the admirable article of M. Jean d’Estienne, in the Revue des 
Questions Scientifiques. Brussels, October, 1885. 
{ Vol. i. note xiii. p. 257 seqq. 
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ledge that he was struck with the passage in which the author 
gathers together a certain number of facts, which he remarks 
cannot rest on nothing, and which are susceptible of a very 
natural explanation on the hypothesis of the island’s existence. 


Upon that part of the African continent [he says] nearest to the 
site of Atlantis, we find a chain of mountains known from the most 
ancient times as the Atlas Mountains Look at it! An Atlas 
Mountain on the shores of Africa; an Atlan town on the shore of 
America; the Atlantis living along the N.W. coast of Africa; an 
Aztec people from Agtlan in Central America; an ocean rolling 
between the two worlds called the Atlantic, a mythological deity called 
Atlas holding the world on his shoulders, an immemorial tradition of 
an island of Atlantis. Can all these things be the result of 
accident ? * 

No! Lord Arundell on this point does not answer Mr. Donelly. 
Even if he did, the cause would not be gained, for at the present 
day it has many other aids and champions. Important scientific 
and historical works published in France, Spain and Germany, 
have given reality to the recital of Plato. It was only recently 
that we read a memoir presented in 1884 to the International 
Congress of Americanists in Madrid, by D. Fred. de Botella, 
who on this point upholds the conclusions of MM. Unger, 
Goffarel, Marcon, &c., in the affirmative. We believe that the 
reality of Atlantis is unfolding itself more and more from the 
mists of legend ; and Lord Arundell, before passing to the posi- 
tive part of his thesis, should have overthrown the arguments of 
all kinds presented by those who oppose him ; otherwise the most 
he can do is to draw conclusions against Mr. Donelly—not, how- 
ever, against Plato and his Atlantis. He does not doso; he 
asserts the non-existence, of the celebrated island, and tries to 
demonstrate that Plato’s account is nothing more than a 
purely imaginative variation executed by the philosopher on the 
Periplus of Hanno. 

Lord Arundell appears here more unfortunate than ever. Not 
one of the comparisons he attempts between the Timzeus and the 
Periplus is substantial cr capable of giving support to his strange 
hypothesis. Taken by themselves, they are more suited to 
establish the differences than the resemblances. 

Lord Arundell has an exaggerated liking for this kind of 
argument. The most distant connections, the most hazardous 
comparisons, which are most insignificant and visibly accidental, 
form for him the strongest evidences of certainty. 

The following are some of the grounds on which he rests his 
discovery. 





* Donelly, p. 172; Lord Arundell, p. 8. 
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In Plato, Poseidon, to whom in the division of the earth 
made by the gods Atlantis fell, builds in this island a city 
fifty stadia distant from a hill where an autochthonous inha- 
bitant, named Edenor, lives. Hanno founds upon the shore of 
the modern Morocco his first town called Thymoterion. The 
former is founded upon an island, the latter upon the shore ; but 
as they are both foundations, the connection satisfies the author, 
for this reason, that at the foot of both the one and the other a 
plain extends. That which finally determines Lord Arundell is 
that the plain which Hanno speaks of was fertile, and that 
Poseidon made springs of hot and cold water to appear in 
Plato’s plain. It must be added, however, that this last con- 
nection seems in the author’s mind to be accompanied with 
considerable uncertainty ; for he admits that Plato imagined 
this latter trait in order to reproduce the mythological tradition 
of Athens to the effect that Poseidon had called forth with his 
trident a well on the Acropolis. Accordingly, he is no longer 
copying Hanno. Hanno continues his journey, and at a little 
distance from the shore discovers a lake. Now, Plato says that 
Poseidon surrounded the hill of Atlantis with several concentric 
zones of water, which ensured its freedom from invasions. There 
is water and land in both countries, and in both narrations ; there- 
fore one is derived from the other! It would be impossible to be 
more easily satisfied. 

Plato speaks of five couples of male children begotten by 
Poseidon, who divides his island among them. Now, Hanno, 
continuing his journey, establishes along the shore five new 
colonies, whose sites may be seen at the present day. Does it 
follow from this that the Greek philosopher, seeing the Cartha- 
ginians founding Caricum-Teichos, Gitte, Acra, Melitta, and 
Aramba upon the African coast, conceived the idea of giving to 
Poseidon ten sons, who divided among themselves one island ? 

Hanno finds elephants and other animals in his travels. There 
are also elephants and ether animals in the Atlantis. It is 
Hanno, then, whom Plato has copied, says Lord Arundel]. Would 
he otherwise have thought of putting animals into his island, 
immense though it was, and would he not rather have supposed 
it a desert ? 

The island of Cerne, discovered by Hanno, is five stadia in 
circum ference ; there is no palace in this African island ; but the 
island in which is found the monument of Neptune in Atlantis 
is five stadia in diameter. Our author thinks this a sufficiently 
striking resemblance. In the same way the three harbours of 
which Plato speaks must be three islands signalized by Hanno 
under absolutely contrary conditions. One of them is in the 
interior of a gulf, which also encloses another islet. Notice that 
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these two last are some hundred miles from the other in the 
Gulf of Guinea. But little matter the distances, the positions, 
the situations, the differences, and even the contradictions, since 
the number three, by a skilful addition, is found in the two 
narratives ! 

This is not all. Hanno perceives wooded mountains where the 
savages at night light fires, around which they utter yells, 
accompanied by pipes, cymbals, and drums, in order to frighten 
the Carthaginian fleet. There are also wooded mountains in 
Atlantis. They are not savages who inhabit them, but good 
people who offer sacrifices; but in doing so, they burn the flesh of 
bulls, and the fires of these sacrifices recalls immediately to the 
mind of our author the fires of the savages. It is true that those 
of the latter appear only at night, and that the former are 
extinguished by the libations exactly at the time when the 
others were enkindled. However, since there are fires in both 
eases, the resemblance suffices for the learned author in spite of the 
contradictions which characterize them; and moreover, if the 
contradiction is increased by the absence of the cymbals, pipes, 
and drums, in Plato’s account, “we cannot doubt,” he says, 
“that they existed all the same.” In short, Hanno, in con- 
tinuing his journey, passes through a storm, and makes ac- 
quaintance with tornadoes in the Bights of Benin and of Biafra ; 
then arrives opposite the crater of the voleano Camaroos, which 
he perceives in the distance. Plato says nothing like this; 
but since his Atlantis ends in a subsidence, “ we may suppose,”’ 
says Lord Arundell, “a volcanic phenomenon to be the cause, and 
thus recognize the same ending in both recitals.” 

If we were to bring out in relief the difference in the two 
recitals, we could certainly oppose all the similarities discovered 
by Lord Arundell. And how would it be if we brought forward 
the other numerous and palpable contradictions? In truth, it 
appears to us a strange thing to attempt any comparison 
between two such works. The work of Plato would be in- 
explicable. Would he have wished to deceive his fellow- 
citizens? “No,” replies our author, “but to collect the 
traditions which prevailed on the subject of the Carthaginian 
admiral’s voyage.” Now, if we take the average of chrono- 
logical differences, there is perhaps less than a century between 
the Periplus and the birth of Plato; the relation of Hanno 
preserved in the very language of the philosopher is still in 
existence, and yet the traditions have been altered to this 
extent! And people had come to believe that more than 9,000 
years had elapsed since the submersion of Atlantis, that is, since 
the voyage of Hanno. 

This is absolutely impossible, and we are not astonished that 
VoL. xvI.—no. 1. [New Series. ] H 
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Lord Arundell has not found any one until now to express the 
idea of such a resemblance. The writer does not appear to us 
more happy when he attempts another hypothesis, namely, that 
Plato simply wished to reproduce according to his fancy the 
Periplus of Hanno. At such an epoch, so near to the time of 
the admiral, the thought would not have occurred to him, and 
the enterprise would have been very strange and very impracti- 
cable. Above all, he could not have dreamed that such a thing 
could be realized in this form. Moreover, Lord Arundell introduces 
a contradiction in his own work ; for admitting this supposition, 
it is necessary to make the philosopher a forger, since Plato 
makes no apparent allusion to the Periplus, and he pretends to 
draw his history from the Egyptians through Solon and Critias. 

The savants who have treated this matter most thoroughly, 
whilst they deny the existence of Atlantis, cannot help remarking 
the necessity of admitting that the tradition spoken of by Plato 
really came to him from Solon his ancestor, who had it from the 
priests of Egypt, who themselves already held it as an ancient 
tradition. Now Solon, not to speak of the priests of Egypt, 
lived probably before the time of Hanno’s voyage. 

We conclude that the first part of the work is without any 
solid foundation, and that the reality of the submersion of 
Atlantis, as also the possible connection it has with the Mosaic 
Deluge, has not been affected by the arguments of Lord Arundell. 

The second part of the book must aim, we think, according to 
the intention of the author, at proving that the deluge of Noah 
and of Genesis is the real deluge—a deluge absolutely universal, 
according to the idea elsewhere expressed by Lord Arundell. 
But we acknowledge that we do not see how the writer arrives 
at this conclusion, even in accepting his argument ; still less do 
we comprehend how such an argument can be admissible. 

The author tries to find in the Indian festivals, and in those 
of the Greeks, a souvenir of the Mosaic Deluge; and by means 
of the system of interpretation he follows, he finds it to his 
own satisfaction. 

Supposing he is right, Mr. Donelly would easily reply that 
this only proves one thing—namely, that the catastrophe of 
Atlantis was not known in a direct manner in the Indian and 
Greek world, but indirectly through the legends to which it gave 
birth, legends resembling to a certain extent that which was 
known to Moses. Thus we cannot easily, by such reasoning, 
attain the direct end. 

But it seems to us that the chief fault of Lord Arundell in this 
work on the diluvian traditions is not that of having failed in 
entirely refuting Mr. Donelly’s arguments, but in employing, in 
order to create traditions upon the flood of Genesis, reasons and 
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arguments which are wanting in logic and criticism. The mind 
of the learned author is certainly haunted by the spectre of the 
universal deluge, and he discovers in the countries which his vast 
erudition makes known to him everywhere reminiscences of the 
scourge. All the Greek festivals one would suppose to have been 
instituted in its memory. The principle from which he draws his 
conclusions is a very convenient one, but it does not suffice to affirm 
it,and needs a more serious justification than that which is presented 
in his work. The principle is as follows :—The primitive feasts 
consisted of sacrifices and offerings of fruits, and these sacrifices 
were originated in memory of the deluge. The second part, at 
Jeast, of this assertion is not demonstrable to any one, and logic 
does not permit the author on the strength of it to affirm that 
the harvest feast at Athens related to the deluge, or that the 
feast of Ceres the Lawgiver, celebrated in honour of the institution 
of laws, had for primary object the re-institution by Noah of a 
regular order of things after the great flood. 

Lord Arundell appears to us to fail still more completely in the 
attempt he makes to discover, in all the feasts, titles and portraits 
of Bacchus, the patriarch Noah, or his son Cham, for he hesitates 
at times on this point. Even his title of “god of tragedy and 
protector of theatres” can be explained by identifying the 
mythological being with the patriarch. All this is overdrawn, 
proves nothing, and recalls to our mind the pantheist maxim, 
“ All isin all.” But the learned author appears still more to 
exceed the limits of strict and forcible logic when he piles 
resemblances on resemblances in order to connect the Indian 
and Greek festivals with the deluge. It would take too long to 
follow him in detail on this point; we will confine ourselves to 
one of his arguments. 

The Mandan Indians, at a certain time of the year, celebrate in 
one day three distinct ceremonies. The first seems to have some 
relation to the deluge ; in the third they make their young men 
pass through severe trials to test their courage, for the purpose of 
selecting those who are deemed worthy to follow their chiefs in 
their warlike expeditions. Now, as it was at the feast of the 
Apaturia, in which there was also an assembly (but of another 
kind), that Plato heard the history of the submersion of Atlantis, 
therefore, the feast of the Apaturia among the Greeks is in 
memory of the Mosaic Deluge. Besides the violence done to 
history * and to logic in this page, let us add that Lord Arundell, 





* Lord Arundel] is quite mistaken when he supposes that Plato, at the 
age of ten years, heard the history from Critias. It was to the grandson 
of Critias, also named Critias, that the narration was made by Critias, 
then ninety years of age. Lord Arundell has confounded here the young 
Critias with Plato. : 
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in using this comparison, is obliged to contradict himself, since he 
admits elsewhere that the narrative of Plato was his own 
invention, that consequently it was not related to him at the 
festival of the Apaturia, that it has no relation to the deluge 
whatever, that the submersion described is fictitious, and, in fact, 
that it is all simply the recital of a tradition on the subject of 
the Periplus of Hanno. In fine, the comparison of the feast of 
the Apaturia with the feast of the Mandans, dpropos of the 
deluge, is the more strained from the fact that this feast (as the 
learned writer is aware) has an historical origin—an origin which 
relates neither to Atlantis nor to the narration of Moses—since 
its end is simply to commemorate the artifice* used by 
Melanthus, by which he succeeded in killing Xanthus in a duel 
proposed by the latter. Also the intervention of the children in 
the Greek and Indian ceremonies, by means of which our author 
endeavours to mark the connection between the two feasts, has no 
resemblance whatever. Among the Mandans, it is a ceremony to 
enrol the young adults into the army. With the Greeks it is 
the young boys and girls of “ three and four years who come to 
be inscribed on the list of members of the same tribe,” gparopec, 
when the most studious of the children strive to obtain a prize 
by singing verses from the poets.t We repeat, then, this manner 
of conducting a thesis is altogether objectionable, both its course 
and its principle. 

Lord Arundell is logical as soon as his principle and minor are 
admitted, but the latter as well as the former are unjustifiable 
hypotheses. It is no more certain that all the Greek feasts 
(except those which are historical) are only new forms of 
primitive feasts, than it can be shown that all the primitive 
feasts which honour Diana and Ceres relate to the deluge. It 
would have been more advantageous to Lord Arundell if be had 
devoted his profound learning to establishing these principles, 
instead of merely asserting them; but even had he done so, 
the conclusion would still be wanting. 

He meets, in fact, with divinities upon his path, who seem to 
him new kinds of divinities—different to Diana and Ceres—Zeus, 
for example. What can he do with them? He employs a mere 
hypothesis—and an hypothesis already much weakened—in order 
to connect them with the deluge. “It is said,” he writes, “ that 
the deluge of Deucalion happened because of the anger of Zeus, 





* The real etymology of the word drarovpca, says M. Th. H. Martin, is 
that which derives it from dmary (treachery). He rejects the idea of 
deriving it from the word éyorarpa, and thus making it signify the 
ussembly of the fathers to enrol their children. In either case, we are a 
long way from the deluge. 

+ “Timeus,” by Th. H. Martin, vol. i. note ii. p. 249. 
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who resolved to destroy the human race. Hence the feast of this 
god is immediately connected with the Mosaic flood.” Here is 
an on dit very convenient, but unhappily it is only an on dit. 
We would gladly admit it, but we are unable to see how the 
conclusion is drawn. It is necessary, first of all, to prove, against 
those who think the contrary, that the deluge of Deucalion was 
not a partial deluge, which is the opinion of many modern 
authors, and which the ancients themselves have declared. 

A book recently published by Mr. Lang, entitled “Custom and 
Myth,” furnishes our learned author with the matter and occasion 
for a new chapter under the name of “ Recent Testimonies.” It 
is impossible for us to foilow him through the inextricable net- 
work of comparisons, often hazardous and arbitrary, which he 
adopts with a certainty we cannot share, in order to identify in 
the sense of a diluvian tradition the Mandan rites with tle 
Australian ceremonies. In fact, it is always the same process 
and the same principles which are used. 

There are three Mandan festivals celebrated in one day. One 
of them has the semblance of a diluvian remembrance ; the others 
have no such semblance, and have a different object in view. 

There are also feasts among the Australians ; and because some 
of the details resemble more or less the Mandan feasts, which do 
not refer to the deluge, why conclude that the former relate to 
that event? Before drawing such a conclusion, with what 
probability could Lord Arundell have established the identity of 
intention aud object in the three Mandan feasts? And to us he 
appears to have failed in doing so. To be frank, let us say at 
once more than this—namely, that the author, on the faith of 
certain writers, Messrs. Lang and Catlin, recalls the diluvian 
traditions which exist in several nations, But it would appear 
to us necessary to establish several things forgotten by Lord 
Arundell, in order to form a solid basis and to prove the univer- 
sality of the deluge. He ought to have proved that the Mosaic 
Deluge, and not the local floods, was the subject in question. But 
failing in this respect with regard to several nations, the con- 
clusion remains still uncertain. 

No one doubts that here and there are to be found traces of 
diluvian catastrophes preserved as traditions, but who knows if 
partial and even gigantic floods were not of frequent occurrence 
on the globe during the quaternary period, which is the human 
age? Moreover, what would be proved by the existence of a 
tradition of the Mosaic Deluge spread over the inhabited face of 
the world, except the universal dispersion and the remembrance 
preserved in the memory of mankind through the recollections 
of the race of Noah? 

But this is not the question which need be brought to light 
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in order to add strength to the traditional proof, which becomes 
less and less in spite of the efforts to preserve it. 

Those who strive to establish it often commit, even in a 
Catholic point of view, a serious fault in giving to all the tra- 
ditions duly verified an equal value. It must not be forgotten 
that there are two quite distinct traditional currents. The first 
is that of the Noachian tradition handed down by Moses ; the 
second is that of profane writers and peoples. Now this latter 
in its course and in its transmission has not received the special 
assistance of Divine Providence, and it is easy to conceive that 
the remembrance of a gigantic inundation which was strongly 
impressed upon the terrified minds of the first witnesses, should 
in course of time be transformed into a universal cataclysm. 
These profane recollections, we must remember, take their chief 
value from their conformity to the Mosaic tradition. Now 
the Mosaic tradition, when properly understood, contradicts 
them, and does not in any way confirm them. It is Moses who, 
by his ethnographical table, his narrations in Genesis and other 
books of the Pentateuch, makes known his intention of speaking 
only of a deluge Noachian and patriarchal, but not universal. 
It is he, again, who explicitly informs us of the survival of the 
antediluvian races.* The recital of the sacred tradition contra- 
dicts in itself alone all the arguments, all the comparisons, so 
laboriously attempted by Lord Arundell. Let us conclude with 
a final consideration. 

The learned author, up to this time, is not one of those who 
recognize in the writings of Moses the revelations of which we 
have just spoken. Let us for a moment consider these revela- 
tions as not having come to pass; his thesis would not on that 
account be in the least degree more demonstrable, even to those 
who desired to believe in the certainty of his teaching and of his 
identifications. He forgets, in fact, that in studying the Indians 
of the nineteenth century, and in consulting the traditions pre- 
served by them, he does not go back to the primitive race and 
the source of Indians, The actual natives are conquerors who at 
the time of their post-diluvian immigration found these places 
inhabited by races different from and more ancient than their 
own. According to the latest works of celebrated missionaries, 
this race bears a stamp quite distinct from the present races ; and 
let us remark en passant, this stamp has a singular likeness to 
all we know of the nations to which the Bible gives an ante- 
diluvian physiognomy. It is these traditions of this primitive 
stock which we ought to make use of. Did they know of the 





* See “ Le Déluge Biblique devant la Foi, ’Ecriture et la Science.” 
Par Al. Motais. Paris. 1885. 
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deluge? Weare told nothing of it; yet it is precisely this which 
it is important to know. Let us add, that even while resting on 
the traditions of a secondary date, we cannot help remarking that 
the belief in a universal deluge among certain distant descendants 
of Japhet recently made known to us, has considerably less im- 
portance in a question of this nature than the absence of traditions 
of the kind would have in a contrary sense among the Chamite 
peoples whose annals we possess from the most distant times, of 
which the science of Egyptology has investigated the archives. 

To be brief, we shall have fully expressed our mind by saying 
that Lord Arundell’s work, though very interesting in a certain 
point of view, does not appear to us to have succeeded in throw- 
ing light on any fundamental questions which he endeavours to 
elucidate. We consider his method faulty, and at best only 
capable of creating in the mind superficial ideas, mists and 
mirages, and we can scarcely doubt that the difficult path he 
follows will never lead to a clear solution of the problems laid 
down. 

We have above had occasion to speak of the Periplus of 
Hanno. The readers of the Dustin Review who are acquainted 
with this ancient document, also know how many different and 
even contradictory commentaries it has been the subject of. But 
it has lately been treated under conditions which we may call 
new, and which carry with them a guarantee of competency and 
correctness. Almost all the authors who have written upon the 
matter have studied the question upon maps, and in their own 
study. But to understand Hanno properly, to discover with 
certainty the places he visited, to recognize the traces of the 
colonies he founded, the various halts indicated in his narration, 
and the total extent of his voyage, it would be necessary to follow 
him, to certify de visu the truth of the information he furnishes— 
in a word, to repeat the celebrated Periplus. Now these excellent 
conditions have just been realized. M. Mer, the new interpreter 
of the story of Hanno, is not only a traveller, but a mariner, and a 
distinguished mariner. Formerly captain of a vessel, he has three 
times coasted Africa, and repeated the voyage of the celebrated 
Carthaginian. His book has not heen written afterwards and 
from memory, but it was studied upon the spot. Hence it 
offers a particular interest to the geographer, and furnishes 
information of indisputable import. 

Let us take an example. 

Hanno speaks, towards the end of his narrative, of torrents of 
fire which rolled down into the sea. Most commentators have 
regarded this passage as badly translated, invented by the Greeks, 
or in any case fabulous. M. Mer, in traversing the same places, 
has witnessed the same phenomena, has described them with 
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exactitude, and has given with the explanation a proof of the per- 
fect veracity and integrity of Hanno’s narrative. In proceeding 
in this manner, that is as an eye-witness who has examined and 
verified for himself, M. Mer has proved that the Carthaginian 
admiral penetrated to the end of the Gulf of Guinea. He com- 
bats all the former contrary assertions by reasons which seem to 
us absolutely convincing. He indicates the places in which 
Hanno settled his colonies, seeks the river named Lixus, 
of which the narrative speaks, and considers it to be the 
Senegal. He proves that Cerne cannot be the island of Arguin, 
as has been said many times, still less the island of Fedal, which 
does not exist. Cerne, in his opinion, is the island of Goree, 
which exactly corresponds in everything to that described by 
Hanno. 

The Theon-Ochema, or Car of the Gods, which throws up to 
heaven a stream of flames, as before mentioned, is no other than 
the voleano of Camaroons, then in activity, and which is 4,197 
métres high. ' 

Lastly, the “ western horn ” is the river Benin, the southern, 
the mouth of the Calabar river, and the celebrated island Gorillas, 
the island of Fernando Po, where M. Mer’ himself re-discovered 
the hairy men and women of the Carthaginian admiral. 

Notwithstanding his unexceptional competency to treat the 
subject, M. Mer has had the modesty to present his work to a 
savant who had already written on the subject. The objections 
which M. Felix Robiou has submitted to him have been the 
sources of fresh explanations, which enhance the value of the 
work. M. Mer has rendered, we think, a real service, and it is 
by labours undertaken in this manner that the difficulties of 
the text are elucidated. Old errors are corrected, and truth is 
firmly established. If the statements made by M. Mer are ad- 
mitted by science, he says there will be some geographical errors 
to rectify upon the maps of ancient geography, and aiso in the 
history of discoveries. But, in any case, we thank M. Mer for 
having cleared up some dark spots, and freed us from erroneous 
opinions. Error is not a mental inheritance; truth alone 
enriches the human intelligence. 


X.* 


* We deeply regret that the talented and erudite writer of the above 
review died before he had an opportunity of seeing his article in proof. 
His death is a distinct loss to Catholic science, especially in France. 
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Art. VI—THE FIRST CHINESE PHILOSOPHER ; 
OR, THE SYSTEM OF LAO-TZE. 


I. 


T may perchance be asked, on reading the title of this paper, 

what interest the lucubrations of a Chinese who lived more 
than twenty-three centuries ago can afford to European and 
Christian readers, and if it be worth while to spend one’s time in 
speaking or reading of them. 

If we were to judge according to received ideas, the answer 
would certainly be negative. But I am convinced that those 
readers of the Dustin Review who will peruse these pages will 
discover with me, that the meditations of the ancient doctor of 
the Celestial Empire are worth, at the very least, as much as 
those of a large number of the sages of Greece; that Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Democritus, and others, who place the 
origin of things (primordial existence) in water, fire, or earth, 
are far behind the Chinese thinker. 

However, that is not the real interest of the question, which is 
to be found especially in the opposite uses that have been made 
of the work of Lao-tze, and the consequences it has had for 
humanity. Some see in him a predecessor of Schelling and Hegel, 
the first father of the philosophy of the non-existent; others, a 
déclassé Epicurean. On the other hand, there are some who 
attribute to him Judeo-Christian ideas, the knowledge of the 
Trinity, of the Divine Word, and so make him into a witness to 
primitive revelation. On yet another side, an ignorance of the 
part played by Lao-tze has caused a false appreciation of certain 
facts, whence have been drawn false consequences dangerous to 
Christianity. 

The Chinese is an atheist, it is said, and has always been so. 
We have clearly shown the falsehood of the second assertion.* 
Further on, it will be seen that Lao-tze was the first to attack 
the primitive monotheism of the Chinese. 

Again, the rapid propagation of Buddhism has been loudly 
vaunted, and its astonishing extension throughout that vast 
empire of 400 millions of men. It was not known that Lao-tze 
had prepared the way and opened the gates for it, and, moreover, 
that Chinese Buddhism had scarcely anything in common with 
that of India—with the religion of Gakya-muni. 

From all these points of view the system of the old Chinese 








* “ Primitive Religion of the Chinese: Dvuuiin Review, July 1884. 
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philosopher presents the greatest interest. Unfortunately, it has 
been for the most part wrongly appreciated, as we have just said, 
and that because it has been expounded in an incorrect manner. 
However, this need not astonish us. The book which contains 
the réswmé of the system, and constitutes the sole source whence 
its principles can be drawn, is of great obscurity, and that for a 
triple reason. The language, in the first place, is very obscure. 
The master, creating a new system, introducing into his country 
ideas altogether new, had to give to ancient words meanings which 
they had not of themselves, and that without leaving in writing 
an exact indication of these unusual meanings. Moreover, his 
disciples have altered his doctrine, and have not preserved by tra- 
dition the sense which the founder of the school had attached to 
them. Lastly, in the course of time Chinese had undergone 
notable modifications, which render many ancient writings par- 
tially obscure. Certain words and characters have changed their 
meanings, or fallen into disuse ; their exact value has been lost. 
Add to this the difficulties necessarily caused by the figurative 
character of the Chinese writing and the multiplicity of the 
meanings of words, and it will be understood how arduous is the 
task of seeking to interpret an ancient Chinese book. Happily, 
each new interpreter finds before him the works of his pre- 
decessors, which cireumscribe his task, tracing a circle of ever- 
shortening radius. Again, the native commentators are often of 
great assistance. 

We think, therefore, that we shall be doing a useful service in 
exposing anew the system of the most ancient Chinese philoso- 
pher. The interest inspired by his history is all the more 
legitimate, as there is not question of a fact whose influence has 
been limited to the Celestial Empire. “Taoism,” the system of 
which we desire to speak, has not only exercised a decisive 
influence on the religious and political history of its own country ; 
it has also opened the way for Buddhism, allowed it to spread 
and take root in China, and to extend thence into Japan and 
countries farther still. 

Probably, on hearing mention of the most ancient Chinese 
philosopher, it will be thought that Confucius alone can be meant 
by this title. It is not he, however, who is the object of this 
short study, but his rival, less known, but probably worthy of 
being more known, the “ Old Boy,” Lao-tze. This expression, 
which may have caused astonishment, has not been chosen with- 
out reason. For,on the one hand, Kong-fou-tze (or Confucius) 
is less a philosopher than a moralist; on the other, his birth and 
the date of his first teaching are more recent than those of his 
rival, although he preceded the latter in the publicity given to his 
theories. 
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Il. 


To understand the part played by an historical personage, and 
the nature of the ideas which he diffused around him, we must, 
of course, realize exactly the medium in which he lived, the 
influences he underwent or against which he struggled. Let 
us therefore say a few words on the state of China at this time. 

From its very origin, the Celestial Empire had had, more than 
any other country, a fortune both happy and unhappy at the 
same time ; that of witnessing the succession to supreme power 
of dynasties which all began with kings as full of virtue as of 
talent, and ail ended with princes who were imbecile, corrupt, 
and cynically tyrannical. The Chow dynasty, which in the 
seventh century B.c. had been reigning for well nigh 500 years, 
had been no exception to the rule. At this epoch it was repre- 
sented by weak and unprincipled emperors, who had let the 
empire disintegrate and almost be dissolved. The great 
feudatories had rendered themselves well nigh independent of the 
central power, and their residences were so many sovereign 
courts, leaving to the central power but a nominal authority. 
In this point of view the condition was that of France under the 
first Capetians. ut besides this, corruption had spread on all 
sides. The simple manners of ancient times had been superseded 
by unbridled Juxury and an unquenchable thirst for pleasures. 
The paternal and moralizing government of the ancient emperors 
had been succeeded by a power all the more tyrannical as it was 
divided among a host of petty princes, each of whom thought 
only of gratifying his pride and his appetites. The picture given 
by native historians of these unhappy times is truly distressing. 
As may well be believed, the ministers and other officials 
imitated their august masters, and rivalled them in tyranny and 
corruption. 

China, however, even at that time, was not wanting in superior 
men, who had escaped the general contagion, and who tried to 
resist the evil. By the side of examples of debasing degradation 
she offers us other men of heroic courage, who do very great 
honour to their country, and even to humanity. Let us quote 
but one. The last of the race which then dishonoured the throne, 
the infamous Chow, as he is called, was distinguished by his 
cruelties and his debaucheries. His uncle, the feudal sovereign 
of Ki, came to admonish him at his own court, and was cast into 
a narrow dungeon. He was advised to escape. “No,” said he, 

“my escape would disclose the step I have taken and the faults 
of the Emperor.” Another prinee, seeing this failure, thought 
himself obliged to return to the charge at the risk of his lite; 
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the Emperor had him cut in two and his heart torn out. Yet 
this did not keep back other ministers no less courageous.* 

Among these men there are two whose fame wipes out, so to 
speak, the disgrace branded by history on this epoch. Both, 
though of different ages, worked at the same epoch, and exercised 
on the destinies of their nation an influence which has lasted to 
the present day, and will end only with the nation itself. These 
were Kong-fou-tze, or rather Kong-tze (Conructus) and Lao-1zk. 
But though these two had a common aim in view, their particular 
views and characters were in striking contrast to each other. 
Kong-tze was a man of the Court, and belonging to the past; 
Lao-tze, a man of the present, and of the people. Kong-tze was 
above all things a moralist, and occupied himself exclusively 
with the reformation of morals ; an embodiment of the past, he 
had ever before his eyes the examples of the ancient princes and 
their renowned wisdom ; he sought to revive them, and to bring 
back his fellow-countrymen to the manners and virtues of ages 
long passed, Lao-tze, persuaded of the uselessness of these 
generous efforts, smiled at them, and sought a remedy for his 
countrymen in a new doctrine. Despairing of gaining the people 
who were busied with worldly matters, he was content to form in 
solitude a few tried disciples. 

At this juncture, then, were born and lived these men, who, 
under very different conditions, made their country illustrious. 
For, if history has preserved the remembrance of the least events 
which marked the life of Kong-tze, on the other hand it has 
transmitted hardly anything relative to the chief of the Taoists. 
The books of his disciples, it is true, are filled with incidents 
of which he is the hero; but they are only imaginary incidents, 
marvellous deeds, invented to please, and, later, to raise the chief 
of the school to the level of the Buddhist saints. All that can be 
known that is real and authentic is limited to a few lines 
of the She-Ki, or historical annals written by the illustrious 
Sse-ma-tzien at the end of the third century B.c. The following 
is a literal, or almost literal, translation of this passage :— 


Lao-tze was born in the village of Kiu k-zhin, in the district of Li 
and in the township of Khu, in the kingdom of Chow. Li washis, 
family name; El, that of his infancy; Pek-yang, that of his youth ; 
and ‘Tam, his posthumous title. 

Nothing is known of his youth; no trace is left of it; even that 
which is known of his after-years is very uncertain and unreliable. 
[Our author continues :] He was archivist of the State of Chow. At 
that time Confucius had set himself to traverse the different States 


* This example, and several similar ones, will be found in the transla- 
tion of the “ Siao Kio,” which is being published at present. 
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into which China was divided, to endeavour to awake in the hearts of 
princes and ministers sentiments of justice and humanity, and to arrest 
the torrent of passion by recalling the virtues of the ancient princes. 
In this journey he went to Lao-tze, to consult him, and Lao-tze said 
to him: ‘ Master, these ancients of whom you speak are only rotten 
bones ; their word alone remains, When a great man comes at his 
proper time he rises; otherwise he is tossed about like a plant upon 
the sands. Give up your pride, your ostentation, aud your ambitious 
views. 


Here the history abruptly terminates. 

We can now understand how it is that Lao-tze’s life remains 
shrouded in obscurity, and how it may be comprised in a very 
few pages. Nothing more is said of it, because nothing more 
remains to be said. We know, however, that, in his obscurity, 
Lao-tze left to his disciples a réswmé of teachings, and that 
finally, disgusted with the world, he buried himself somewhere 
in the West, and thus disappeared.* We can also understand 
that the disciples of a school, whose founder had hardly been 
ever heard of, would deem it necessary, in order to propagate 
that founder’s doctrine, to bring his person and his acts some- 
what. to the fore. First, they attributed to him a marvellous 
birth, and from the signification of his name they drew a legend 
which was calculated to surround his birth with a miraculous 
halo. Lao-tze means simply “ the old man;” but “ tze,” taken 
literally, signifies “infant.” From both they made up the word 
“old boy,” and deduced that he was born by the effect of a 
supernatural cause, after remaining eighty years in his mother’s 
womb, whence he issued with his hair quite white, and with all 
the appearance of an aged man. Later on he was turned into 
a celestial being, without beginning or end—an Avatara, or 
incarnation of the eternal wisdom which formed the base of his 
system; and this, in order to oppose him to the Avataras of 
Vishnu and Buddha, the knowledge of whom had been brought 
into China during the first centuries of the Christian era. All 
this, however, has little to do with our subject, for we have only 
to occupy ourselves with the primitive doctrine. 

That which Lao-tze strove to create was a system whose 
adoption might heal both hearts and minds by attacking the 
very root of evil. Radical in the strongest meaning of the term, 
he aimed at the very foundations of the social edifice, in the 
expectation of undermining it, and pulling down along with it 
what he believed to be the cause of all the vices and evils of his 
time. But let us not anticipate. 





* It is, however, more probable that he returned to his own country, 
and died there in obscurity, leaving to his disciples the résumé of his 
discourses. He was born in 604 B.c. 
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As we intimated above, the endeavours of Lao-tze in the pro- 
vince of philosophy is especially interesting from the fact that, 
on the one hand, it has been thought probable that a connection 
between his and Schelling’s teachings might be made out ; and, 
on the other hand, that ideas purely Christian or biblical might 
be traced in him. Some profess to see in them the divine Trinity ; 
others the Verbum of the Sacred Writings; others, the name of 
Jehovah. Not only Catholic missionaries have imagined this, 
but also Protestants. Even the distinguished Sinologue, Abel 
Remusat, falls into this error. Finding in a chapter of the “Tao-te- 
King” the three words y, wei, hi, designating three qualities of 
the first principle, he affirmed that these terms do not belong to 
the Chinese language, and that they could be nothing else than 
the three consonants (or semi-consonants) of the sacred name of 
Jehovah. Of course, there would be nothing impossible in the 
idea that Lao-tze had had a more or less extensive knowledge of 
the Bible; recent discoveries made by the illustrious Sinologue of 
London, Professor Terrien de la Couperie, have shown that 
Lao-tze’s disciples had drawn largely from the books of the 
West, and especially from those of the Accadians. However, it 
is not difficult to convince oneself that these comparisons are 
illusory. Not only have the words y, wei, ht a meaning in the 
Chinese language, but this meaning, moreover, adapts itself 
perfectly to the passage in which the words are all found.* 
Besides, the use on this occasion of the letters of the sacred tri- 
gamma of the Hebrews, thus divided and parcelled, cannot be in 
any way explained, as will be seen later on. Not less imaginary 
is the knowledge of the Divine Verbum attributed to Lao-tze. 
It is very true that we can say, “In the beginning was the Tao” 
(the first principle, according to Lao-tze); but that can by no 
means be connected with the Adyoe, because, similarly, it might 
be said “the Verbum is an atom,” after the fashion of Epicurus, 
who taught “ the atoms were in the beginning.” 

It is even true that the authors of the Anglican Bible, trans- 
lated into Chinese, rendered the first verse of St. John, “In the 
beginning was the Tao;” but the only conclusion to be drawn 
is that it is merely a jew de mots. If Tao can signify Verbum, 
it has other meanings also, and the meaning of Verbum is quite 
foreign to the language of Lao-tze. lLao-tze himself never 
imagined anything which approached, even from a distance, the 
personification of the intelligence of the Divinity. But all this 
will be clear from an exposé of the system. 

In order to give a clear and comprehensive idea of the 





” 


*«“Y” means “ multiplicity”; “hi,” the “supra-sensible”; “ wei, 
* infinite subtility.” 
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other point of view, and the principal subject of this paper, we 
consider it needful first to present in a few words the fundamental 
idea of Schelling’s system. We borrow this réswmé from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, to avoid a personal appreciation, 
formed under any influence whatsoever : 

That Absolute which we cognize only through the identification with 
it, and which we name Deity, is to be regarded in its original condition 
as neither object nor subject, neither nature nor mind ; but is the union, 
the indifference, the slumbering possibility of both. It has become 
all that exists by a process of self-movement, continually potentiating 
itself higher and higher, from the lowest manifestations of what is 
called matter, up to organic existence and the activity of reason itself 
in the guise of humanity. In this movement of Deity, or the Absolute 
One, there are two modes: first, the expansive movement of objecti- 
vizing tendency, by which the Absolute rushes forth, so to speak, into 
actual existence, and out of the natura naturans "there comes the 
whole variety and complex of the natura naturata ; and secondly, the 
contractive movement, or subjectivizing tendency, by which the natura 
naturata falls back on the natura naturans, and becomes conscious of 
itself. (Compare Chalmers on the ‘“ Speculations of the old Philosopher 
Lao-tze,” Introduction, p. xvi., where Chalmers admits the identity of 
the systems. ) 


In this, then, I think,} we have a réswmé, an exact “argu- 
mentum ” of the German philosopher’s doctrine ; later on, we shall 
see in what it differs from the Chinese philosophy. We must 
also remember, in order to be complete in our view, that Lao-tze’s 
system is generally considered to bear a close resemblance to that 
of Epicurus. In fact, its author is ordinarily termed the “ Epi- 
curean Philosopher of the Celestial Empire.” What follows will 
prove, I think, that this qualification is by no means exact. 
There is no doubt but that Lao-tze preached calm and moderation 
of the passions in a fashion which recalls Epicurus to a certain 
extent ; but it could never be said of any of his disciples, “ Lao-tze 
de grege porcus ”: on the contrary, his doctrine leads to quite 
another result. But this suffices for these exterior considerations ; 
let us now investigate the exposé of the doctrine itself. 

As said above, we know nothing of it except from the book 
which the disciples of the old philosopher inherited, and which 
they have handed down to us. Without doubt it contains very 
faithfully the doctrine of the master; but it is also very certain 
that the disciples have made additions to it, without, however, 
changing the substance. The book being very short, might, 
indeed, in its entirety be given here; but small as it is, it is 
anything but an easy task to study it, and in consequence, would 
prove a not very agreeable offering to our readers. It has neither 
order nor method; the different subjects are treated pell-mell, 
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in sentences more or less isolated from each other.* A complete 
study alone allows us to reconstruct and systematize the 
doctrine which it contains. We gladly undertake the work for 
the benefit of our readers. Also, after comparing the different 
works which have preceded it, and having revised the text 
itself, we deem it better to translate straight from the text. 
The reasons which oblige us to differ in some cases from those 
who have issued works on this subject, will be mentioned in 
points which are of greater importance. The obscure parts of 
the original are often removed by the discussions of the different 
commentators, of whom Stanislas Julien furnishes an abundant 
harvest. We shall pay due regard to them. 


Ill. 


The book left us by Lao-tze bears the title of Tuo-te-King. 
King means 2 book declared to be the true and authentic fruit of 
the wisdom of superior men. Te is virtue. Tao, the principal 
word, and the one which forms the base of the whole system, is 
more obscure. It has three significations—“ way,” “ reason” or 
“justice,” and “word.” The first meaning cannot at all have 
any place here, since it is the primordial being that is treated of ; 
“word ” (verbum) cannot in any way be looked at in the light in 
which Tao can be considered. Tao neither produces by thought 
nor by the internal word, as will be seen further on. “ Reason ”’ 
and “ justice,” taking them in the acceptation in which they 
coincide, will be the only suitable expression. Nevertheless, as it 
is a question of a substantial being, reason or justice should be 
taken as such, and not as abstract terms. ‘“ Intelligence”? would 
be still better. But to avoid all inexactness, it would be best to 
simply keep the Chinese word Zao. Hence the Tao-te-King is 
“the canonical book of intelligence and virtue.” ‘his title 
immediately points out that this classical book of Taoism treats 
of two distinct matters, ontology and morals. Let us add also 
that from this latter point of view it treats likewise of public law 
and the government of nations, and we shall thus have the three 
divisions of Lao-tze’s system : ‘ ontology, morals, politics.” These 
three subject-matters are developed in aphorisms thrown together 
without order or method. We shall begin with the first subject, 


ae 





| 
| 





* The Tao-te-King is divided into eighty-one chapters, very short, more 

or less detached, and composed of sentences. It appears to be a manuai 

for containing the theme for the oral lessons, like the Sutras of the Hindu 

philosophers. It is, morever, divided into two sections, the one treating 

—- of Tao; the second of virtue, 7’, although mention is made of 
oth in each section, 
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but before doing so let us say a word about the general aim of 
the book. 

The end which Lao-tze mainly had in view was to remedy the 
evils of his time, and correct its vices. He saw the uselessness of 
the efforts of Kong-tze, and other preceding sages. He thought 
it was not enough to recall the examples of the ancients, and to 
perpetuate the ancient beliefs, so restricted and so simple. Man 
had strayed from the right path, and was falling into all kinds of 
errors; hence it was necessary to bring him back to the proper 
path. The various kinds of disorders arose from man’s ignorance 
and passions ; hence the knowledge of truth was to be restored to 
him, and he was to be taught to govern himself, the requisite means 
being pointed out to him. But these disorders reigned also in 
Government quarters; hence it was necessary to regulate the 
affairs of Government, and to restore thelaws. In these consisted 
everything, according to Lao-tze ; around these three principles 
everything in his teaching gravitates. Before him no philosopher 
had gone beyond religious beliefs. The doctrine of one God, 
Sovereign Master of heaven and earth, Author of general and 
individual nature, Creator and Former of the universe; then, in 
material nature, five elements, or rather five principles of move- 
ment [Hing = movement, act], viz. fire, air, water, mineral, and 
wood ; below God, inferior spirits, dependent upon Him, but 
good and worthy of honour and sacrifice, or more or less wicked 
and capable of doing mischief : such were almost all the philoso- 
phical riches of China. Speculation had hardly made any advance 
except in the province of ethics. 

Lao-tze was the first to seek ihe causes of existence, the origin 
of things, their changes and their end. He retained the notion 
of God such as the Chinese had always understood it, but he had 
the idea of studying the origin of this God. It is true he speaks of 
Him only once in his book. The idea which he had of God is 
clearly indicated to us by the word, or rather by the character, 
which he employs to designate Him. As every one knows, the 
Chinese writing was originally representative, and many of the 
symbols, having retained their signification, might form a collec- 
tion of moral sketches, or satires. Thus, two women mean 
“a quarrel ;” three women, “ misconduct ;” one woman and an 
open half-door indicate jealousy ; a pencil and a mouth (a talking 
pencil) mean a “ book,” or “ to write;” a mandarin and aheart 
(the heart of a mandarin) mean “hard,” “wicked ;” a mouth 
talking between two dogs means a “ lawsuit;” a staff (or 
sceptre)* placed across three parallel lines, marking the three 
degrees of humanity, means the sovereign authority, or the 

* 
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monarch. This brings us back to our subject. The character 
which represents God is composed of four parts. At the top is 
a line with points above it, the symbol of authority ; below is a 
kind of roof, representing heaven; under this roof is a square 
with one of the sides wanting, and denoting the earth ; finally, a 
staff or sceptre placed perpendicularly across the last two sides 
adds to the other meanings the idea of sovereignty. The whole 
thus indicates the Sovereign Master of heaven and earth, 77.* 
Lao-tze retains the idea, but adds that he believes the first 
principle, Zao, anterior to Ti (see chap. iv. end). In this is em- 
braced all he has to say of it. The object of his meditations is the 
Tao ; it is by it that he thinks himself to be able rerwm cognoscere 
causas. Let us, then,see what he has to tell us of this latter idea ; 
but let us not forget, in order not to be misled, that Lao-tze, pos- 
sessing a poetical genius, frequently employs metaphors, and that, 
moreover, the Chinese language, in his time being without words 
for expressing the new ideas which he wished to present to the 
men of his day, the expressions he uses are sometimes obscure. 
Ontology of Lao-tze—In the beginning, at the origin of 
all things, is the Tao. What is this Zao? It is the primordial 
being—universal, absolute—which cannot have a real name nor 
be attained by reasoning. In fact, as it is the absolute being, 
and possesses the plenitude of being, it has no distinct qualities ; 
there is no higher idea which might be used to describe and 


explain it: the human mind cannot therefore understand it. 
Hence it is that Lao-tze begins his book in the following 
manner :— 


The Tao which can be comprehended by the understanding, is not 
the eternal Tao. The name which can be uttered is not the eternal 
name. Without name (?.¢., being in the state in which it cannot be 
named) it is the origin of heaven and earth; when named (2.¢., suscep- 
tible of a name) it is the mother of all things. In the eternal non- 
existence of desire we see its essence infinitely subtle (spiritual); in 
the eternal existence of desire its productions are seen. These two 
objects have the same origin, but different names. This identity is 
called “ the abyss” (obscure and incommensurable depth), the abyss of 
abysses, It is the door of all mysterious and spiritual things. (‘ Tao- 
te-King,” chap. i.) 

Thus, according to Lao-tze, the origin of all things is the 
absolute, eternal being; not ideal being, but concrete, real, 
substantial being. In itself it is unknowable and unnameable ; 
but in producing contingent beings it manifests itself, and 
shows the qualities which furnish material for a name. In itself 
—in its spiritual essence—it has no desire; in producing con- 
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tingent beings, it is moved by the desire to produce. But 
inasmuch as it exists in itself, and inasmuch as it creates beings, 
it is identical with itself; and in this unity of subjective and 
productive nature it is an immeasurable and unfathomable 
abyss, and all is in the highest possible degree. 

Had Tao any beginning? Has it an origin? No; it is eternal, 
it is the father of all beings, it subsists eternally, it, preceded 
the God whom the Chinese adore (“ Tao-te-King,”’ chap. iv.). 
It is worth noticing that here Lao-tze expresses himself with 
reserve, and simply says, “it seems to me.” 

We have already seen some of T'ao’s qualities. Lao-tze gives 
more of them. He says: “ Looking upon it, we do not see it: 
it is imperceptible ; * listening to it, we hear it not—it is inacces- 
sible to the senses ; * wishing to feel it, we do not touch it—it is 
infinitely subtle.* These three ideas cannot be considered sepa- 
rately ; hence it is that they are confounded in one (chap. xiv.). 
The Zao is infinite. Above it is no brightness, below it no 
obscurity ; in front we cannot see its face, behind it we cannot see 
its back (chaps. xxi. and xiv.). The Zao is empty—that is to 
say, there is no particular being within it; but it is able to 
contain all beings ; it is immense; its being and its productions 
are inexhaustible (chap. iv.) ; it is eternally the same. 

The Zao is a “spirit.” Lao-tze calls it the spirit of the 
valley, because, like a valley, it holds within itself beings (chap. 
vii.). He also compares it to a vase (chap. xi.). Subsisting 
without interruption, unnameable, it corresponds to, or enters 
into, the absence of particular beings.t It is a form without 





* These are the three terms, Y, Hi, Wei, of pure Chinese, which 
have been changed into the three fundamental consonants of the name of 
Jehovah. Is it necessary to refute such an assertion? What a curious 
idea to attribute to Lao-tze! Assuredly non erat is locus, and the truth 
is not served by such means. 

+ If we follow the interpretation of Chalmers, Lao-tze speaks in two 
passages of non-existence as the father of being, and thus he evidently 
resembles Schelling. Stanislas Julien’s translation is altogether different. 
Chalmers’ explanation is evidently faulty, and that of Stanislas Julien 
must certainly be modified. I give both of them here: they are speaking 
of the first chapter:—Chalmers : ‘Now, non-existence is named the antece- 
dent of heaven and earth, and existence is named the mother of all things. 
In eternal non-existence, therefore, man seeks to pierce the primordial 
mystery, and in eternal existence to behold the issues of the universe.” 
Stanislas Julien: “The being without name is the origin of heaven and 
earth; with a name it is the mother of all things. This is why, when 
man is constantly free from passion, he beholds his spiritual essence ; 
when man is constantly under the control of passions, he sees himself under 
a limited form (beholds his limits).” 

It is plain that we cannot accept the second phrase of Stanislas 
Julien. The context forbids us to allow man or his passions to intervene 
where we are only concerned with the Tao ; and further, this sense does 
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form, an image without image (i.e., without material quality). 
It is vague and confused (that is to say, without any particular 
forms); but within it are forms and beings; in it there is an 
infinitely subtle (spiritual) essence, and this essence is truth; it 
has truth within it; it sees all beings issuing out of itself (chap, 
xxi, to chap. xxv.) : 


a 

It isan undiscernible and perfect being, existing previous to heaven 
and earth; it is in repose and incorporeal. Alone it subsists and does 
not change; it penetrates everywhere and experiences no hurt. I do 
not know its name. I call it Zao. 

To give it a name, I call it by its qualities: “great,” on account of 
its immensity and universal superiority; “fleeting,” inasmuch as it 
escapes from the grasp of the mind or senses; “distant,” by reason 
of its superior nature; “he who returns” (it has the appearance of 
fleeing from him who seeks it, and comes back to him—it goes and 
comes in the creatures). In its acts it takes pattern from its own 
nature (chap xxv.). Eternal and nameless, it is small by reason of the 
simplicity of its nature, yet the entire world cannot subjugate it 
(chap. xxxii.). 

Finally, in one passage Lao-tze seems to qualify the Jao as 
“ non-being ” when he says: “ Non-being penetrates into that 
which has no interstices.”” That this word does not mean “ non- 
being” in the sense of Schelling it would be useless to prove, 
after what has been said of the nature of the Tao. What follows, 
however, will show this still more clearly. 

The Origin of Things.—Following in this, the customary 
Chinese terminology, and the mode of thinking which for 
ages had reigned in China, Lao-tze divides all produced 
beings into two parts—Heaven and Earth. The earth em- 





not agree with the rest of the doctrine. Chalmers’ version is no better. 
His explanation is forced, and takes no account of the conception of the 
absence of name in the Tao, when considered in himself—a conception 
which is found elsewhere. The words “ man seeks to pierce” makes the 
sentence very lame. In order to understand the difficulty, it is necessary 
to call to mind that Chinese has no grammatical forms, and that the 
same word is a noun, adjective, adverb, or verb, and a verb in any mood, 
tense, or person. This is how the Chinese phrase reads in Latin, regard 
being had to these facts: “ Non nomen, coelum terra prius; est nomen, 
omnium rerum mater ; in eternum non desiderium videre eius spirituali- 
tatem, in wternum desiderium videre eius exitus;” which ought to be 
explained thus: “Cum non nomine (sine nomine) est coeli et terre 
prius; si habeat nomen, est mater rerum. In eterna non-cupidine videtur 
eius essentia spiritualis, in eterna cupidine videntur eius exitus.” This 
is the natural and grammatical explanation of the text, and agrees per- 
fectly with the rest. 

Chalmers makes “ non-nomen” = “ Non ens est nominatum.” 

In the eleventh chapter Lao-tze speaks of the usefulness of the non- 
existing. “The holes in one half of a belt, the windows of a house, the 
hollow of a vase, are useful; therefore non-being is not to be despised.” 
This is not, I fancy, the non-being of Schelling. Lao-tze boasts of having 
discovered this precious truth, 
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braces our globe and all it contains; all else belongs to 
heaven. It is somewhat difficult to determine the exact idea 
which the Chinese wish to convey by the latter word—now, 
it means the material heaven; now, God himself; now, the 
spiritual world—God and the spirits. In a second sense, the word 
tien (heaven) is used indifferently for 7% (God), and the two 
terms succeed each other in one and the same sentence, and that 
even in the most ancient Chinese books.* Lao-tze takes up this 
idea of ‘heaven and earth” without defining it. Heaven and 
earth for him are perpetual; all other beings are transitory, and 
either die or are destroyed (ch. vii.). He believes also in good and 
evil spirits: ‘“ When the empire,” he says, “ is ruled by the Tao 
men are not tormented by wicked spirits (chap. Ix.) ; not that they 
are incapable of doing harm,” he adds, “ but that the saints (the 
rulers) do no harm, and spirits have no cause for interference.” 
The space between heaven and earth is empty. Lao-tze compares 
it to the interior of a pair of bellows (chap. v.). 

All the beings comprised within the heaven and the earth owe 
their existence to Tao. According to the figurative expressions 
of Lao-tze, Tao is the creative ancestor and mother of all beings ; 
it contains within itself forms and beings; it watches them 
issuing from itself as from a gate (ch. xxi.). It is the mysterious 
mother whose gate is the root of heaven and earth—zi.e., of 
all things (chap. vi.). How have beings been formed? Lao-tze 
answers incidentally, in perfect simplicity : the absolute, the Tao, 
spread itself and formed all beings (chap. xxviii.). When the Tao 
became divided, it took a name (xxxii.). The Tao is the principle 
of the world, because the mother of the world. The philosopher 
does not explain himself more clearly. Does he mean by this that 
beings emanate from Tao’s substance? It is possible, though we 
must not accept his figurative terms to the letter. In any case, 
pantheism would be here simply emanationism ; when once pro- 
duced, contingent beings have a nature of their own, quite 
apart from the Tao. They are quite separate from it. 

As to the way in which beings are produced, Lao-tze is not 
much clearer. This is what he says (chap. xlii.): The “ Tao 
produced one, one produced two; two produced three; three 
produced all beings.” This is very vague and does not well accord 
with what precedes. Lao-tze also says that the Tao is spread 
through all beings; this can be understood if he means that Tao 
is spread among them in the sense of sustaining them. Com- 
mentators explain this one, two, three thus: One is the manifes- 
tation of the Tao outside of itself; two are the two principles of 
the Chinese philosophy, the male and female principles, who share 





* Vide my article on “The Primitive Religion of the Chinese,” DuBLIN 
Review, July, 1884, 
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the universe between them; Zhree must be the two former 
principles plus a third, mentioned further on—“ the principle of 
harmony among things.” One might suppose also that the first 
time “ three” means “ third,” and the second time, “ these three.” 
Besides which, these three have formed beings by the superior 
action of Zao. Thus everything falls into agreement. The one 
would have produced the two principles, and these would have 
engendered the third, the principle of harmony, and all three 
would have given existence to all things else. 

Finally—and here alone Lao-tze touches Schelling—in chap. xl. 
he says: “ All things in the world are born from being ; being 
is born of (or in) non-being.” In the first chapter, besides, 
owing toa change in the punctuation, some commentators read : 
“In the eternal non-being, its spiritual essence is seen; in the 
eternal being its productions.” This reading is not tenable,* but 
even admitting it, it may be asked, What in reality is this 
eternal non-being, in which is seen the essence of the Tao, 
and which sustains the beings that are? If we consult the 
commentators, the answer will be easy, for without exception all 
agree that by “non-being ” Lao-tze means the spiritual nature, and 
calls it thus, because it has no form—nothing that admits of man 
grasping it, and which for him seems to have no existence. Ought 
we to accept this explanation? The unanimity of the various 
writers is already a guarantee of their truth; however, let us not 
be satisfied with it, but draw a sure conclusion from the very 
doctrines of the philosopher, a by no means easy task. 

We have seen that Lao-tze always speaks of the Tao as of 
a being complete and perfect, having its existence in itself, 
entirely distinct from all other; also that it exists before all 
things, and has produced all things ; that to produce, it has not 
developed itself, but in some way issued out from itself. By the 
creation, and after the creation of beings the Zao does not 
develop or increase ; it remains the same, entire in itself; it is the 
conserver, support, pattern of all beings; all must act through 
and by means of it; they must draw from it, and it is in- 
exhaustible. To act, it takes pattern from its own spiritual, 
infinite, and eternal nature. All that is evidently the very reverse 
of the simple “ power of being,” of the “ non-being,” such as we 
understand it. 

The sense of the sentence, then, we are now considering 
is, “the visible beings come from the spiritual being; or, “ the 
particular beings proceed from the unique, absolute, perfect 
being ; and this does not come from anything, but exists of 
itself.” Lao-tze was inspired with the term of non-being by an 
image which he often uses. The Tao contains all, just as the space 


* See preceding note. 
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inside a valley or a vase contains all that may be there; hence he 
styles Zao a vacuum and non-being. 

Such, then, is the origin of beings according to Lao-tze; their life 
is explained by him in the following manner. 

The one absolute infinite being, unnameable by reason of 
its perfection, produced all distinct and contingent beings—viz., 
heaven and earth and all the particular beings they contain. 
Heaven and earth are unchangeable and perpetual, all other beings 
perish, after living in a state of constant and protracted activity ; 
all return to their origin and re-enter into repose (xvi.). The life, 
the activity of particular beings during their existence does not 
depend directly upon Zao, but upon the earth and the heavens, 
and only mediately upon the former. Having returned to their 
origin, to repose, beings fall again into non-being, and. the Tao 
again draws them from it. It is in this its action consists. In 
itself it is in constant repose (chap. xiv.). And in chap. xxxil. 
Lao-tze says : “All beings return to J'ao just as the brooks flow into 
the rivers, and the rivers into the sea.’’ 

Still, the action of the earth and the heavens upon the develop- 
ment of the life of beings does not exclude that of Tao, for 
in chap. xli. it is positively asserted that Tao gives them birth, 
nourishes them, causes them to grow, perfects and protects them. 
One may reconcile these texts by saying that Zao does this 
through the intervention of heaven, which it has produced for this 
purpose, and which works under its direction. Yet a few lines 
above this it is stated that Tao bestows a body and perfection of 
form by an intimate impulsion. These words are certainly 
of Lao-tze, for they are written in his peculiar style. But the text 
which treats of the action of heaven may have been added by his 
disciples ; it is primitive and instinctive Chinese philosophy. The 
last passage, however, may be thus rendered: “ Beings assume a 
body, and perfect it by a powerful and intimate activity.” This 
is better sense, but the context requires that this impulsion should 
come from Zao. And chap. xxxix. is entirely devoted to in- 
forming us that heaven and earth, spirits, and all other beings, 
subsist by the Zao, which it calls the One. 

In several places Lao-tze speaks of the employment of Tao by 
man, and of its inexhaustible resources, Considered in relation 
to the whole system, these obscure words mean to say that the 
primitive infinite being, sustaining and preserving all beings, 
co-operates in their activity. Men return to it by their imitation 
and their practice of virtues; having recourse to it in order to 
attain them, they morally force it to a special co-operation. When 
we place our strength in it, it becomes our support; when we 
have recourse to it, when we make it the object of our imitation, 

it co-operates in our acts, and helps us to accomplish them. We 
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may have recourse to it without fear, for we can never fatigue or 
exhaust it, since it is infinite. 

Ethics.—The moral system of Lao-tze is founded on the 
three essential principles of the free-will of man, of the original 
excellence of human nature, and of the absolute perfection of 
Tao, the model of all beings. (1) That in this system man is 
considered as being endowed with free will is proved by each 
and every one of the moral precepts, which suppose this without 
contradiction, and have no raison d’étre except upon this hypo- 
thesis, Moreover, it is expressly affirmed in chapter xxxiv., 
where it is said that Tao is the sovereign lord of man, but that 
he does not enslave man, but leaves him free. (2) The second 
principle leads Lao-tze to consequences that are sufficiently 
curious. Man being naturally good, must have been born good, 
and the human race at its origin must have contained none but 
just and excellent men. Then the virtues were practised by all 
with perfect completeness and spontaneity. As yet men did not 
know what was meant by virtue in general, or by the virtues in 
particular; for there being none who had committed any kind of 
crime, it never occurred to any to bestow a laudatory name 
upon conduct that was universal and natural, nor to speak of 
vices as yet unknown. This state of justice and perfection was 
disturbed by the passions, which excited and stimulated the 
desire of things visible. And these desires disturbed the absolute 
calm of the soul. Thus were the vices and the faults they 
engender known, and in this way also, by opposition, did the 
virtues become known. Man has therefore but one task to fulfil— 
to calm and stifle his passions and return to the state of original 
excellence. Here the third principle comes in. 

(3) Perfection of Tao. Man must imitate it. This is the 
supreme and final principle of the system of Lao-tze. Tao 
is the last term of the activity of man, who must go back 
to it as to his principle and model; and to imitate it is 
the means of attaining this end. When men were separated 
from Yao, that great virtue known by its opposite arose. 
It is much inferior to Tao, but it is the degree which leads 
to the supreme principle. He who makes acts of virtue is 
virtuous, but the imitation of Tao alone is perfect (chaps. v. xxiii. 
xxv. xli. xlvi.). The chief characteristics of Zao, known by his 
manifestation to particular beings, are—interiorly, calm and 
perfect repose ; exteriorly, benevolence, without bias or partiality. 
It is necessary to give to the soul the unity that does not allow 
it to be divided amongst different objects, and the calm that 
prevents all interior disturbances. For this end it is necessary 
that the passions be under the control of the intellect (chap x.). 
Man should be like a child. He ought to free himself from the 
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narrow world of his own intelligence, and to repose in Tao alone 

chap. x.). For he who holds fast to his own views cannot be 
enlightened (chap. xxiii.). Man ought to cultivate his interior. 
Let us quote chap. xlvi. : 

When Tao was in this world, they let their war-horses go free, and 
cultivated their fields; and Tao being no longer in the world, their 
war-horses are upon the frontiers. There is no greater crime than to 
follow one’s desires; there is no greater misfortune than discontent 
[with one’s lot] and a desire of further acquisitions. 

He who knows how to content himself is ever content. 


The chief virtues prescribed in the moral code of Tao are: 
(1) Interior quiet, calm, repose, non-action. It is necessary to 
make a vacuum in oneself, to attain to the repose that is in view 
(xvi.). He who exists in Tao, is every day diminishing his 
passions and desires, and he continues diminishing them 
until he arrives at non-action, after which point, though he no 
longer acts, still there is nothing he could not do. We become 
masters of the world by continual non-action. It is not by long 
discourses that we can correct others; it is by an example of repose, 
by non-action (Ixviii. 7). (2) The virtuous man, free from 
passions, ought not to keep any view before him ; he ought to be 
content with his lot, but to advance with a constant fear of 
failing (xii. lxxv.) He ought to deny himself, to govern his 
body and his appetites ; his body ought to weigh upon him as an 
unfortunate incumbrance (xiii). (3.) The other particular 
virtues are: humility and simplicity, moderation, purity, 
justice, kindness, generosity, beneficence, gentleness, clemency, 
the absence of all particular and personal affection, economy, the 
instruction of others, efforts to make others better—all these are 
prescribed alike. But this last ought to be done by example and 
not by argument. All the efforts of man ought to be directed 
towards his interior; his own intimate nature ought to be his 
chief study ; he ought to know as little of the exterior world as 
possible. He ought to be like the new-born child, which has not 
yet smiled upon its mother, and is consequently free from all 
passion and desire (xxviii.). 

The wise man ought to renounce glory, honours, all ambition, 
and live simply and unknown. Even though he knows himself 
to be strong, enlightened, and celebrated, he ought to act as 
though he were weak, ignorant, obscure, and never seek to gain 
authority (xxviii.). He despises all luxury and magnificence 
(xxix.). He has a small opinion of his own merits (xxxiv.). He 
Is perfect, upright, talented, eloquent, &c. ; but he allows nothing 
of this to appear. Pure and tranquil, he is the model of this 
world (xlv.). He completes great works, yet does not take any 
advantage of them; he does not allow his wisdom to be seen, 
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Moderation is the quality which man needs before any other. 
He ought to be beneficent, without seeking his own interest, 
charitable without considering those upon whom he lavishes his 
alms, and who are under an obligation to him (x.). In doing 
good he ought not to favour any, but do good for its own sake, 
indiscriminately to all (Ixxix.), and love to bestow charity (zbid.). 
Nothing is weaker and nothing more irresistible than water ; 
such ought to be the kindness of man (Ixxviii.). 

We shail not stop to particularize these different virtues. We 
shall merely give a few examples of the method in which Lao-tze 
developed his nature. ‘“ Practise non-action ; let your occupa- 
tion consist in not-doing; you will relish that which is without 
savour, both great things and the small, things that are abundant 
and things that are scarce. Pay back injuries by benefits. Begin 
difficult labours by doing what is easier. . . . . A saint does not 
seek difficult tasks because he knows how to accomplish them.” 

Such is the explanation of virtue with which he begins the 
second part (“te”). Great virtue does not think of virtue, and 
this it is which makes it true virtue. Inferior virtue does not 
allow the idea of virtue to disappear from its view, and for this 
reason it is not true virtue.* True virtue does not act when 
it applies itself to action. Inferior virtue both acts and 
applies itself to action. Superior goodness acts, but does not 
think of applying itself to action. Inferior goodness acts, and 
applies itself intentionally to its acts. Superior justice acts and 
thinks, applies itself to its act. Superior propriety ¢ acts, and 
no one answers to it, because it stretched forth its arms [the 
strength of its arms] and repels with violence [those who fail in 
it].§ This is the reason why, when one loses the Tao, one 
immediately obtains virtue. When virtue is lost, kindness takes 
its place; when goodness or kindness is lost, justice enters in 
its stead; when one loses justice, one consequently obtains 
propriety, for propriety is nothing but the attenuation of up- 
rightness and sincerity, and the source of disorder. 

The knowledge which shows itself and thrusts itself forward is 
the flower of Tao ; || it is the beginning of folly. Thisis why the 





* Real virtue performs its work without knowing that it is virtue, 
without any particular thought of virtue ; it works naturally and spon- 
taneously, by its own internal dispositions. 

+ Inferior virtue feels that it is virtue, and only acts by aiming at 
virtue. 

t The virtue which observes all the exterior rules of acts—respect, 
courtesy, ceremonies, &c. 

§ Or also, divests itself of the appearances of propriety, receiving 
nothing in their place. 

|| That is to say, a brilliant appearance, but without consistency, as is 
the flower in relation to the fruit. 
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man who is truly great stops only at what is solid, and not at the 
superficial ; he stops at the fruit, and not at the flower. Thus 
it is that he rejects the one and accepts the ane (xxxviii.). 

Of humility he says : 


Why are the seas and rivers the kings: of all waters? Because 
they are placed beneath them. This is why they are the kings of all 
waters. So also, when the holy man wishes to be above the common 
throng, he must proclaim himself beneath it. If he wishes to lead 
the people, he must take bis place behind them all, This it is that 
raises him above them, without their experiencing any unpleasantness. 
He seizes upon his more exalted station, and the people undergo no 
loss from this (Ixv.). The world delights to serve him. 


Let us see how he arrives at the notion of non-action: 


Things that are the most feeble carry off with them in their course 
those that are strongest. The non-being * passes through that which 
has no interstices. This it is that teaches me how useful is non- 
action. 


This sentence is also worthy of notice : 


True words are not beautifully embellished, and words that are so 
embellished are not true. The saint does not gather together; 
rather does he use those goods he has in the interest of others; 
the more his fortune increases, the more he gives and the more he 
enriches himself (1xxxi.). 

The final cause of all these virtues is the imitation of Tao: 

The infinite Zao is good and merciful; he loves all beings without 
distinction ; he sustains and nourishes them; he makes them great 
and prosperous; he keeps man under his special protection, and 
mercifully raises up the sinner and assists him in his return to 
virtue; he is the asylum for all (Ixii.). Yet he is always in repose, 
and ever works with disinterestedness. He neither seeks after glory 
nor after any private interest. Infinitely great, he places himself at 
the service of the most lowly. After the most mighty displays of his 
power he seeks neither glory nor profit, &c. 

The sanction of this morality is the return to Tao, and the 
happiness it brings. Lao-tze does not seem to have been in- 
terested in the state of the soul after death. Though he 
distinguishes the spirit from the body in man, and preaches the 
strife waged between the two, he says nothing of what happens 
to the soul after their separation. There is nothing to tell us 
of what he thought of this point, if indeed he ever thought 
about it at all. Did he believe that soul was absorbed by the 
Tao, or that it lived in it, still remaining distinct from it? We 
may believe so without affirming it. 

Politics —The work of Lao-tze would not have been com- 





* Te—the infinitely subtle being, tao, or ether. 
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plete if he had omitted to treat of the politics and government 
of his nation. His object was to stigmatize the tyranny and 
corruption that reigned supreme in the courts and every class 
of administrative order, to supply a remedy for the inveterate 
evils from which the country had suffered so much. The laws 
which he had to establish were not merely political—the 
principles of morality had to form part of them. Thus we find 
these latter everywhere scattered throughout the whole of the 
“'Tao-te-King ” in the most indiscriminate fashion. 

The fundamental law is simply the first law of his code of 
ethics. Princes and the great of the land are bound to imitate 
the Zao, and have recourse to it; make use of it, according to 
the expression of the philosopher. They ought to reign without 
pride or ambition, and to govern as though they governed not. 
If princes and kings possessed and cherished the Zao, all beings 
would learn to submit to their power. Heaven and earth would 
bestow upon them a fertilizing dew, and their peoples would 
live in harmony (xxxii.). The king should love the people and 
govern his nation, all the while remaining unknown (x.). If he 
employ others, he ought to be as though he were beneath them 
(Ixviii.). The first duty of a chief is to calm the passions of the 
people and restore human nature to its primitive state. Then the 
people would know nothing of their kings but the fact of their 
existence—to such a degree would they render their administra- 
tion insensible; but in this way they would not seek for the 
applause of the people. Rarely indeed would the people hear 
their voice, and, when the State was prosperous and the people 
virtuous, they would begin to say, “ We are so naturally ”—so 
little would the administrative power make itself felt, From 
the time when princes have sought for praise and glory, they 
have first been flattered, then feared, and afterwards despised 
(xvii.). In order to calm the passions of the people, and re- 
establish the reign of nature or justice, it is necessary to refrain 
from exalting dignities, from extolling riches, and from allowing 
objects that excite cupidity to be seen. Thus would all rivalry, 
dissensions, and troubles be prevented. The good king empties 
hearts and fills stomachs. He mortifies desires and strengthens 
the bones. He avoids the knowledge of things that excite 
covetousness, and practises non-action (iii.),* and then every- 
thing is properly governed. For when evil desires are extin- 
= and disorderly actions prevented, the empire rectifies 
itself. 





* Wot-wei. This is not absolute idleness, but the absence of excessive 
activity—the tendency to exterior inactivity, when action is not useful, 
It is a reaction against the inventions of time, rather than a principle. 
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The fifty-eighth and following chapters contain these precepts 
for governing : 


An empire is governed by uprightness. War is caused by deceit ; 
by non-action one becomes conqueror. When the Government in- 
creases its prohibitions and defences, the people become poorer and 
poorer. When the people have many ways of acquiring riches, the 
empire falls deeper and deeper into trouble. . .. . The more the laws 
are multiplied, the greater is the number of thieves, But if the king 
practises non-action, loves repose, and detaches himself from all 
desires, the people become better, enrich themselves, and of their own 
accord return to their first simplicity. When the administration is 
indulgent, and closes its eyes tu small things, the people are rich. 
When the administration sees too much, the people want for every- 
thing. It is by the example of those in power that the people ought 
to be governed. The good king is just, disinterested, upright, en- 
lightened, and neither injures, nor rebukes, nor beguiles any one. 


The sixty-fifth chapter censures that excessive prudence that 
makes the people difficult to manage and misleads the prince. 

In the seventy-fourth and seventy-fifth chapters he sets him- 
self against the tyranny that disposes arbitrarily of man’s life, 
against heavy taxes, the continual action of the Government, and 
the too great ardour for gain. Finally, he inveighs most ener- 
getically against warlike passions and unnecessary war. On 
this subject he has his own peculiar maxims ; for example, that in 
chapter Ixix. : 


When two armies of equal strength fight one another, it is the com- 
passionate warrior who gains the victory. When the wise man is 
forced to wage war, he deplores its necessity ; he strikes a decisive blow 
and puts a stop to it; he does not abuse his victory, and only does 
that which is necessary. He strikes his decisive blow, but does not 
boast of it; he does not wish to appear mighty. A triumph gained at 
the cost of shedding blood does not gladden him. To him who, 
without regret, destroys human lives power cannot be entrusted. 


Finally we have his description of a Government after his own 
heart : 


A small kingdom and a people not very numerous, if there be arms 
only for ten or a hundred men, ought not to make any use of them. 
I should impress upon the people the fear of death, the dislike for long 
voyages, in order that they might live in repose and the practice of 
justice. Even if they possessed boats and chariots, they should make 
no use of them ; even if they possessed shields and lances, they should 
never draw themselves up in battle-array. I should bring the people 
back to the use of knotted cords; * they should relish their nourish- 
ment, and please themselves in their clothing. They should be happy 





* Knots tied upon cords were the first means used by the Chinese to 
express their ideas. 
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in their dwellings, and love manners that are simple and without 
ostentation. If another kingdom were situated close by, so that the 
crowing of the cocks and the barking of the dogs might be heard from 
one to the other, still the people should live to a good old age, and 
even die without coming and going between the two places (Ixxx.). 


Let us stop here: longer details could only be of interest to 
specialists. Nevertheless, let us add a reflection upon the non- 
action of Lao-tze. He evidently does not speak of a complete 
inactivity. Lao-tze only condemns any excess in action, but, it 
must be confessed, he seems to discover this excess rather easily. 
This tendency of our author may be explained by the great 
excesses which were committed in his time, when twenty petty 
princes, each with an army of attendant functionaries, displayed 
without intermission a feverish activity, and when on all sides 
there was nothing but trouble, and the most violent and tyran- 
nical passions held complete sway. Lao-tze, who belonged to the 
side of the oppressed, wished to apply an effectual remedy to these 
evils by cutting out their root. 


Iv. 
After what has been said, I believe I am justified in concluding 


that the system of Lao-tze has been badly appreciated. If there 
are points of contact between him and Schelling, they are in 


merely accidental matters, and occur oftener in the words than in 
the ideas. Furthermore, Lao-tze knew nothing of the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, nor that of the Divine Word, nor the name of 
Jehovah. And lastly, there is nothing in his teaching in com- 
mon with that of Epicurus, except certain mere appearances, The 
philosopher who preached humility, self-denial, abstinence, com- 
bating the passions, disinterestedness and love, and upheld the 
imitation of a personal and spiritual first principle, was certainly 
not an Epicurean. 

Ought we then to deduce from this that the system of Lao-tze 
was entirely original, and that he was indebted to no one for 
theories at that time so novel in China? 

It would be very difficult to give any answer to this question. 
That which is certain, and which has not yet been remarked, 
is that the Brahmanical philosophy has many traits that recall 
the doctrines of Lao-tze. It is in India that we find the ideas 
of being sprung from nothing, action presented as a fault, and 
inaction as a perfection. It is there also that we find the pri- 
mordial absolute being, without form, inaccessible to the senses, 
without movement as without name or quality of any kind. The 
Tao, like the Tad of the Brahmans, does not become cognoscible, 
and only acquires a name and character when it goes forth from 
itself in order to produce contingent beings. There are certainly 
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differences between the fundamental conceptions of these two 
systems, but the resemblance is everywhere so great that in 
perusing the “Tao-te-King,” the reader forgets in many passages 
that he has not in his hands the laws of Manu, the Bhagavad- 
gitd, or some other book of Indian Brahmanism. It would be 
rash to affirm that Lao-tze knew these latter, or that he borrowed 
anything from their works. It is to be noticed, nevertheless, 
that tradition or legend attributes to Lao-tze a voyage to the 
remote regions of the West. 

Such, then, in its general character and principal details, is 
the system of the first Chinese philosopher, who taught at a 
period when Grecian philosophy was still in its infancy. If the 
system which he gave to his country is not perfect in all respects, 
we cannot but remember that it would not have disgraced the 
sages of Greece. If at times he allows his imagination an undue 
influence over reason, we cannot forget that his expressions are 
figurative, and conceal under images thoughts that are not 
wanting in profundity. Such was the custom at that time in 
China—they spoke in metaphor ; and Kong-tze, after he saw his 
rival, said himself to his disciples : 


I know that with nets we can ensnare the birds that fly in the air, 
that with a line we can catch the fish that buries itself deep in the 
water, that with an arrow we can overtake the fleetest animal upon 
earth. But as for the dragon who raises himself up to heaven, I 
know not how we can seize it; and to-day I have beheld a dragon. 
(Sse Mateien; ‘ Sse Khi.”) 


Certainly, for the thinkers of our own day Lao-tze is no dragon, 
but there is more than one system, to which men devote their 
attention, that is no better than his; and I do not think that I 
have been engrossed in useless labour in endeavouring to make his 
work better known. There have been few works of the human 
mind that have produced greater or more lasting results. The 
teachings of Lao-tze did not merely open the way for philosophy ; 
they also prepared the triumph of Buddhism, and, side by side 
with analogous philosophies, gave birth to that sect of charlatans 
and astrologers which has spread throughout the whole of China, 
and which so often has held in its hands the destinies of the 
empire. The return to Tao which was taught by the master 
became with the rude disciples of his school, and with those who 
made use of them, the immortality which they sought to procure 
for themselves by alchymy, by the consultations of lots, and by 
other means, all as scientific as legitimate; for, to use the words 
of Lao-tze, “ the hideous insect is born from the ray of the sun, 
and the unclean maggot from the beautiful butterfly.” 

C. pE HaR.zz, 
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Arr. VII.--CANADIAN OPINION ON THE QUESTION 
OF HOME RULE. 


[ is safe to say that, from the consummation of the existing 

legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland, the wish 
and the hope for a sundering or modification of that Union have 
never been absent from all Irish hearts; while it is equally 
undoubted that the people of the larger island never, before the 
late general election, gave their minds to the serious consideration 
of the propriety of granting what, since O’Connell’s Repeal 
agitation, the great majority of their fellow-subjects on the 
western side of Saint George’s Channel have heartily desired. 
Since the election, it has been otherwise ; and, an early change 
in the constitutional relations between the two islands bein 
looked upon as probable, or at any rate not improbable, the 
subject has been much discussed, from various points of view, 
by Englishmen, Irishmen and Scotchmen. This is a hopeful 
sign; for, when once a subject has come to be looked upon as 
legitimate matter of discussion, the love of fairplay and truth 
and the practical wisdom, which are as much characteristics of 
the people of Great Britain as their conservatism and their 
disinclination to theorize, are reasonably sure to lead—slowly, it 
may be, and after few or many stops and mis-steps—to a 
satisfactory dealing with that subject. The example of Canada 
has been often referred to during the existing discussion ; and 
perhaps it may be well to put before the Briton, who is honestly 
trying to see his way to a right conclusion, what may be regarded 
as the average Canadian view of the proposed constitutional 
change. The average Canadian—unlike Mr. Goldwin Smith— 
has no strong prejudices >» the matter; his judgment is not 
biassed by party feeling: his only wish is that that shall be done 
which is most in the interests of the United Kingdom and of the 
Empire of which Canada forms a part; and he has had nearly 
nineteen years’ experience of the practical working of one form of 
that federal system which it is now thought may be applied to 
the case of the United Kingdom. 

What is the spectacle now presented by the United Kingdom 
to the eye of the unimpassioned student of politics and con- 
stitutional law? He sees that all, or substantially all, legislative 
power and the control of the administration of all public affairs 
are vested in the House of Commons. The smallest local matters 
and the most important Imperial questions, everything, from the 
drainage of a town to the federation of the Empire, come within 
its field of action, and can be dealt with by no other body. It 
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would seem hardly necessary to inquire whether or not the work 
of the House is completely and satisfactorily done. No single 
assembly could so do the work which the lapse of time, the growth 
of the Empire in extent and population, and the increasing 
complexity of public business have placed in the hands of the 
House of Commons, But is this great Assembly specially adapted 
to the work which it is called upon to perform? At the first glance, 
an intelligent onlooker would decide that it was not. It is made 
up of some six hundred and seventy gentlemen, most of them 
without any special training for public business or any particular 
fondness for it—most of them, too, lovers of their own ease and 
pleasure—giving their services to the State without pay, and for 
that reason feeling that they are not bound to strict regularity of 
attendance ; divided into parties, and led, the majority by a few 
paid official leaders, and the minority by gentlemen who hope to 
oust those leaders and take their offices and their salaries. It 
may be said, by way of parenthesis, that it is not intended to 
advocate the payment of members for their services as such. 
Irregularity of attendance and indisposition for work on the part 
of the majority are perhaps more than compensated for by an 
elevation of the tone ‘and character of the whole House; while 
honourable ambition, natural love of congenial work and pure 
patriotism secure, each, the attendance of enough members to 
make together, when added to the salaried officers of Government, 
a fair working assembly. But experience has verified the natural 
conjecture of the intelligent onlooker. Local measures have 
been in a great degree smothered or crowded out; and when, 
after much delay and expense, they have reached the stage of 
parliamentary discussion, it has been in a House very few of 
whose members feel or show any interest in what affects only one 
place or one section of the country. Business affecting the 
United Kingdom or the Empire at large, us a rule, finds the 
House better disposed to give it time and attention; but such 
business is often interfered with by private and local work, while 
the powers of the Assembly are liable to be paralysed by obstruction. 
How often do we not see important and valuable measures of a 
general character, as to which there is almost unanimity of 
feeling amongst the members, but which do not form good material 
for electioneering, allowed to perish session after session, because 
the House cannot conveniently find time to deal with them. No 
doubt, owing to the practical good sense and business tact of the 
House of Commons, as a whale, and particularly to that admirable 
political contrivance, a responsible Ministry, the most pressing 
public business continued to be done as long as there was no 
organized and deliberate obstruction. But yet the necessity for 
some change became gradually clearer. The present system 
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might have been borne with for some time longer, had the House 
of Commons contained none but English and Scotch members ; 
but Irish dissatisfaction, represented by a large and compact body 
of gentlemen prepared to render the Assembly powerless by 
systematic obstruction, has made immediate action necessary. 
Before attempting to indicate what that action should be, one 
may be pardoned for devoting a short time to looking at the 
question of Ireland from an Imperial as well as from an 
Irish standpoint. How has Ireland been governed since the 
Union? There have been almost innumerable Coercion Acts and 
suspensions of the right of Habeas Corpus, a fact the reverse of 
creditable to liberty-loving England. General poverty and 
frequent famines, combined with a keen sense of wrong, have led 
to an emigration from Ireland, for which it is not rash to say 
that modern history furnishes no parallel. In most cases, the 
Irish emigrant takes with him to his new home an intense and 
lasting hatred to the British Government, and, with his fellows, 
goes to make up, in the United States for instance, an element, 
which may at any time lead to a war between the nation in which 
it exists and England, and which has already caused some loss of 
life and a considerable expenditure of money to Canada. 
Providence has so far favoured England, by preventing serious 
foreign wars during acute periods of Irish discontent ; but this 
good fortune cannot be calculated on as permanent ; and we must 
look at what might happen were it to cease. What would be 
the result if England became involved in a great war with Russia, 
France or the United States, while the feeling amongst Irishmen 
was what it has been during the past few years? We should 
hear again the declaration that, “ England’s difficulty is Ireland’s 
opportunity.” England would either be obliged to grant under 
the pressure of something akin to fear demands exceeding those 
which kad been refused to reason and peaceful agitation ; or she 
would be obliged to fight like a man with one arm tied behind 
him, and to detail from thirty to fifty thousand of her small army 
to garrison the sister island. This state of things constitutes a 
standing reproach to British statesmanship. Nor is the reproach 
to be got rid of by laying all the blame to the natural perversity 
of the Irishman. In various European countries, in the United 
States of America, in Australia, in Canada and in other colonies of 
England, the Irish are not disloyal to the governments under 
which they live, and after a time learn to hold their own in the 
social, political and financial worlds. 

And how does the history of the past eighty-five years impress 
the average Irishman? In addition to those things which 
strike the outside observer, he sees that the administration of 
the British Government in Ireland has been dominated by the 
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exclusive and anti-Irish sentiment of the “Castle,” which has 
also given tone to the fashionable social life of the country. The 
money wrung from a poverty-stricken tenantry has been spent 
abroad by absentee landlords. Business has been chronically 
dull and manufactures almost non-existent. The fetters of the 
penal times have been stricken off, one by one, until now an Irish 
Catholic is in the eye of the law the equal of his Protestant 
neighbour; but the various concessions by which this result has 
been brought about have, as a rule, been made slowly and 
ungraciously, and seem to the Irish mind to have been wrung 
from the fears of English statesmen rather than granted through 
a spirit of justice or goodwill. This impression, which as to 
some recent measures is probably not well-founded, has been 
deepened by the unfriendly, contemptuous and offensive tone too 
often adopted by English speakers and writers towards Ireland 
and the Irish. The administration of justice and of local govern- 
ment has, until recently, been almost altogether in the hands of 
the Protestant minority; while the Imperial Parliament and 
Government have legislated for, and administered the public 
business of Ireland, not according to the views of Irishmen, who 
knew the wants and sympathized with the feelings of their 
people, but according to the ideas of Englishmen ignorant of 
both and seemingly not anxious to be informed. We all know 
how differently Scotland has been treated. Englishmen are 
satisfied that Scotland should be governed according to Seotch 
ideas; and when a decided majority of the members from the 
northern kingdom are united upon any question affecting their 
country, the line of action which they recommend is in 
most cases adopted almost as a matter of course. Englishmen 
assume that Scotchmen know better what suits Scotland than 
they do themselves; but there is hardly one of those same 
English members who does not seem to take it for granted that 
he knows, better than any Irishman, the best policy to adopt 
when Ireland’s interests are under consideration. And then, 
what is the natural effect upon an affectionate and sensitive 
people, of the apparently deliberate and studied neglect ‘with 
which Ireland has been treated by the Royal Family since the 
Union? It is not to be wondered at if Ireland looks upon 
herself as being, relatively to the two sister countries, a kind of 
political Cinderella. 

It must be acknowledged that the word ‘‘ failure ” seems to be 
written upon every page of the history of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and that, as to the latter kingdom, 
the existing state of things cannot continue. It would not be 
rash to assert that, as to Scotland, Wales and England, a great 
constitutional change is in store in the not remote future ; but 
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as to Ireland the necessity for some such change is great and 
urgent. 

The task now before British statesmanship is to find a satis- 
factory answer to the question, “ What shall this change be?” 
No new policy can be deemed satisfactory which does not provide 
for satisfying the reasonable portion of the Irish people without 
injurious interference with the authority of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and Parliament. It may be well before attempting to give 
an answer to this question, to consider very briefly some of those 
already submitted. 

One is that vigorous measures of repression should be 
adopted. This is not a new policy. It has been tried upon almost 
every occasion since Ireland became subject to England, when a 
pretext could be found for its introduction; and it has utterly 
failed. Besides, it is altogether opposed to the spirit of the age, 
and more than ever unsuited to the circumstances of the 
case, while its application is certain to lead to outrage and 
anxiety in Great Britain as well as in the smallerisland. Another 
is the establishing of elective provincial or county boards for the 
transaction of purely local business. This is something which the 
leaders of the Irish people have not asked for, and which they 
have positively declined to accept as in any sense a compliance 
with their demands. In the language of Mr. Bryce’s article in 
the February number of the Nineteenth Century, “The policy of 
small concessions in the way of local government will solve 
neither branch of the present problem, and will whet rather than 
appease the appetite for iegislative independence. It is trying to 
stop half-way down an inclined plane.” There is another 
objection to entrusting extensive powers of law-making or 
administration to such bodies as the proposed boards. Seats on 
county boards would not as a rule be sought or accepted by men 
whose character, ability and solid stake in the country’s welfare 
would be likely to make their legislation or administration such 
as would be calculated to further as much as could be wished the 
interests of their respective districts. 

Nor would the establishment of such boards any more than 
some other suggested half-way measures effectually relieve the 
parliamentary deadlock. As Mr. Hill says in his admirable paper 
in the March number of the Vineteenth Century, “ The institu- 
tion of grand committees, the extension of the powers of muni- 
cipalities, the establishment of county boards would not sufficiently 
relieve the pressure of parliamentary work.” 

No scheme will, in any appreciable degree, satisfy the Irish 
people, or remove existing difficulties, which does not recognize 
the existence of Ireland as a distinct national whole; and that 
scheme will be best for the general interests which will give to the 
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Irish people the largest amount of self-government consistent 
with the strength, prosperity and dignity of the United King- 
dom. Nor need there be any dread that this remedy would 
be worse than the existing disease. As Mr. Hill says in the 
article already quoted from, “ If the Irish have not a lawful Par- 
liament in Dublin, they will have a lawless one as they have now. 
‘They have got Home Rule and Local Self-Government already, 
but it is the Home Rule of the National League, and Local Self- 
government is exercised by its branches. Great alarm is expresed 
at the idea of giving Ireland control over her own police ; but the 
real police is completely in her hands, and the official police 
is practically helpless. Nor is this all. In default of a Parliament 
in Dublin, the Irish have succeeded in establishing a Parliament 
in Westminster. The Imperial Parliament deals with little else 
than Irish business, and it deals with that unsatisfactorily. 
Scarcely anything else can be attended to. Imperial affairs are 
neglected because Ministers are absorbed in the eternal Irish 
difficulty. Self-rule in Ireland is the condition of self-rule in 
England and Scotland. Great Britain is practically governed, or 
deprived of its power of government, by Ireland. The votes of 
Irishmen in the constituencies determine the balance of party re- 
presentation in tlre House of Commons. The Irish parliamentary 
party decides the fate of governments.” 

From the Irish point of view, Home Rule—the right of self- 
government in purely Irish matters—is most desirable ; and, from 
the British standpoint, while it is just and right that the 
reasonable claim of Ireland should be conceded, “the main 
object,” as Mr. Hill says, “of granting Home Rule to Ireland 
is to strengthen the union between that country and Great 
Britain, to give force on Imperial matters to the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament, to supply further guarantees for the 
supremacy of the Crown.” 

That Home Rule should be granted to Ireland being then 
indisputable, the important question arises as to the form which 
it should take. As to the precedents on the Continent of 
Europe not much need be said. The case looked upon as the 
most in point is that of Austro-Hungary ; and the objections to 
taking that as a precedent are very forcibly stated by Mr. Hill 
in the paper already cited. There are besides, the facts that the 
Austro-Hungarian Constitution has been in existence only a few 
years, and seems to lack the element of stability, and that a 
system which suits the Continent is not necessarily adapted to 
the British Isles. The relations of the various self-governing 
colonies of England to the mother country form better prece- 
dents; but no one dreams for a moment that, if Canada, for 
instance, were as close to Great Britain as is Ireland, she would 
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be allowed the powers she now possesses, including the power to 
levy heavy import duties upon British productions. ; 

The only practicable solution of the difficulty will be found in 
the adoption of the federal system in a form akin to those which 
we find at work in the United States and Canada. In each of 
these countries we have a strong central government dealing 
with matters common to all the members of ‘the federation, and 
local governments doing the business peculiar to the several 
members much better, more cheaply, more promptly, and more 
satisfactorily to their people than the central government could 
do it. We need not go beyond those two countries to find the 
system sought for. In the United States, a people of the same 
blood, habits and traditions as the people of the United 
Kingdom, have for a century governed themselves with excep- 
tional success, under a federal system based largely upon the 
constitutional practice of the England of one hundred years ago; 
and in Canada we have had a federal system based upon that of 
the Great Republic, and embodying the essential features of the 
English practice of the present day, which has enabled a number 
of communities differing in character and interests to work 
together for nineteen years. It is true that in the cases of both 
countries time has brought to light certain defects in the consti- 
tutional machinery ; but these defects are not great enough to 
counterbalance its advantages: they are not irremediable; and 
they can be avoided in framing a system for the British Isles. 
If the federal plan of government has worked well in the United 
States and Canada, why should it not work well in the mother 
country? There are greater diversities of interests and national 
character to be harmonized, both in the Republic and in the 
Dominion, than in the United Kingdom; and why should not 
the difficulties of the situation be overcome in the old countries 
as well as in the new? Most Canadians who think seriously 
upon the future of the mother country are satisfied that, once 
Home Rule is granted to Ireland, it will not be long before the 
application of the federal system is extended to other portions of 
the United Kingdom. It will be found that Scotland and Wales 
will claim the same privilege as Ireland; while England herself 
will probably be divided into two Provinces, if London and its 
suburbs are not set off to form a third. If it is thought 
advisable to apply the system to Ireland alone at first, let the 
measure for so doing be a final one so far as that country is con- 
cerned ; so that the future extension to other portions of the 
kingdom shall not involve any disturbance of the Irish settle- 
ment. In other words, treat Ireland, at the outset, as she would 
be treated if a federation were being established in which there 
were three or four other members, 
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Before proceeding to give an outline of the system proposed, 
it is well to call attention to a marked difference between the 
cases of the United States and Canada and that of the British 
Isles. The thirteen united colonies were, after the peace of 1783, 
thirteen separate, independent, sovereign States, whose people 
surrendered certain of their powers to a new central government 
which they had deemed it well to erect; and consequently, all 
powers, not by the Constitution expressly conferred upon the 
central government, were reserved to the several States. The 
Dominion of Canada was also made up of several members pre- 
viously independent, except so far as limited in their powers by 
the paramount authority of the Imperial Parliament. The 
“ British North America Act ” of 1867 does not proceed upon 
the theory of the United States Constitution, that the reserved 
powers are vested in the local governments—and it is perhaps to 
be regretted that it does not—but attempts in the ninety-first and 
ninety-second sections to enumerate the powers of the Dominion 
and local authorities respectively. The defectiveness of this enu- 
meration, it may be remarked, has already led to much difficulty 
and litigation. In the United Kingdom we have a sovereign 
Parliament proposing to divest itself of a portion of its unre- 
stricted power in favour of local governments and legislatures. 
It will probably be necessary in this case to enumerate only the 
powers which devolve upon the local legislatures, the residuary, 
unmentioned powers remaining where they are now, just as in 
the American Constitution only the powers of the central govern- 
ment were enumerated. ‘The one is a case of devolution, and the 
other, if one may use an ordinary word in an unusual sense, an 
involution. 

Following generally the arrangement of the “ British North 
America Act,” the Executive Power of the several members of 
the proposed system comes first to be considered. As a matter 
of convenience, Ireland alone shall be named—there being no 
difficulty in extending the provisions applied to her to the other 
subdivisions of the United Kingdom. 

The head of the Irish Executive should be a Viceroy or 
Governor appointed as is the Governor-General of Canada, and 
responsible only to the Crown. This governor should have the 
same veto power as the President of the United States or the 
governor of a State, and subject to the same limitations. He 
should be perfectly free and uncontrolled, and should exercise his 
own individual discretion in the use of the power of vetoing bills 
passed by the Legislature ; while the Legislature should have the 
power, enjoyed by the Congress of the United States, of passing 
a measure over his veto by two-thirds votes of both Houses. The 
veto power has been found of signal value in the United States ; 
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it gives time for reflection, and often prevents improper legislation 
for partisan or selfish purposes, and can hardly do much harm in 
its limited form, in which it is incapable of withstanding a 
general and deliberate popular feeling. The practical absence of 
the same power has been seriously felt in the Dominion. The 
Governor should also be secured from removal during his term of 
office for any constitutional act done within the scope of his 
authority. The necessity for such a provision may not be clear to 
Englishmen, but the Canadians, who remember the removal 
of Lieutenant-Governor Letellier of Quebec, at the bidding of a 
party majority in the House of Commons, for the alleged reason 
that his “ usefulness was gone,” it needs no demonstration. The 
Governor should be aided and advised by a council or cabinet, 
framed on the British model, and responsible to the more popular 
branch of the Irish Legislature. It seems hardly necessary to urge 
the superiority of the system adopted in England and her 
colonies, of governing by a Ministry bound to have the support 
of the popular branch of the Legislature, over the United States 
plan of governing, partly by a cabinet outside of the Legislature 
and responsible only to the head of the executive, and partly by 
committees of the Legislature who are practically responsible 
to no body and almost beyond the reach even of popular opinion. 
The superiority of one large responsible committee over several 
small and irresponsible ones is unquestionable. The Government 
and the Legislature are both strengthened by the presence in, and 
responsibility to, the latter of the former; the executive and 
legislative functions are in great part combined, and the result is 
a purpose, vigour and regard for public opinion, both in the 
making and administration of laws, which forma strong contrast 
to the results of the American system. Nor is this the view only 
of the enemies of that system. It will be found that most modern 
writers on the American Constitution admit the superiority 
in this regard of the British plan, and indicate, if they do not 
clearly express, the hope and desire that the present system 
of governing and legislating by irresponsible cabinets and com- 
mittees may before long give way to the better one adopted by 
the mother country and copied by so many of her colonies. 

The Governor should not have the power of reserving Bills for 
the signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure thereon; nor should 
the Crown or the Imperial Cabinet have the right to disallow 
Irish legislation. If any Bill passed by the Dublin Legislature 
were ultra vires it would be of no effect and could be declared null 
by the proper court; and it is essential to the permanence 
and good working of the federal system that the local and central 
legislatures should each be sovereign and uncontrolled within its 
own jurisdiction. Embarrassments have already arisen in Canada 
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through the disallowance by the Dominion Ministry of Bills 
passed by local legislatures within the spheres of their legitimate 
action. 

The Irish Legislature should consist of the Governor and two 
Houses, to be “styled, respectively, the Senate or Legislative 
Council, and the House of Commons, of Assembly or of Repre- 
sentatives. The need of a sccond Chamber hardly calls for proof. 
Such a Chamber exists in every one of the United States and in 
all the large self-governing colonies, The well-known warmth and 
impetuosity of the Irish character would seem to render its 
presence especially desirable in the Dublin Legislature with a view 
to preventing hasty and ill-considered legislation. Its powers 
should correspond to those of the House of Lords ; ; and it should 
not have the right of amending money bills enjoyed by the 
United States Senate, or at most its powers in this respect should 
be confined to the lessening of taxes and appropriations. The 
members of the Upper House might be elected by larger con- 
stituencies and for a longer term than those of the lower. There 
might be, for instance, one member for each county, besides 
a member each for Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and the Universities, 
elected for eight years, instead of four, as would be the case with 
the members of the House of Assembly. In order to prevent the 
Upper House from getting out of touch with the people, one-half 
of its members should go out of office every four years. A plan 
similar to this was in operation in the province of Canada 
for some years before the Union of 1867, and seems to have 
worked fairly well. At the same time strong arguments, which 
it would be tedious to discuss here, can be urged in favour of a 
different constitution for the Legislative Council. Both in 
Canada and the United States special qualifications as to age and 
otherwise are required in the members of the Upper Houses. 

The Lower House should, until otherwise provided, be composed 
of the same number of members as are at present elected to the 
Imperial House of Commons and should be chosen by the same 
electors. Its powers and privileges should, as to all matters 
within the jurisdiction of the Irish Legislature, be the same 
as those now enjoyed by the House of Commons. With a view 
to allaying fears for the Protestant minority, provision might be 
made that the limits of certain Ulster constituencies should not 
be altered without the consent of a majority of the members 
representing all those constituencies. A similar provision, 
intended to protect the Protestant minority in the province 
of Quebec, was inserted in the “ British North America Act ;” 
but it has not so far served any useful purpose. The term of a 
House of Assembly should be not less than four nor more than 
five years. The frequency of elections in the United States has 
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been found to deter many of the best men from entering or 
remaining in public life; and it has been found that, instead of 
devoting himself to honest work in the service of the country and 
his constituents, the representative is likely to give his attention 
chiefly to providing for his own re-election or making the best 
personal results from his short tenure of office. Another in- 
jurious effect of frequent elections is to form a class of professional 
“bosses,” “ wire-pullers,” and electioneering agents, who constitute 
a most undesirable element in the population. 

It has been already spoken of as desirable that the local 
legislature should be sovereign within its own sphere. Expe- 
rience, both in the United States and Canada, has shown that it 
is most desirable that the spheres of the central and local 
legislatures should be as far as possible distinct. The fewer 
eases of doubtful or concurrent jurisdiction there are, the less 
will be the opportunities for friction and dispute in the working 
of the federal machinery. Bearing this in mind, and remember- 
ing that every power not expressly assigned to the local 
jurisdiction would remain with the central government, the 
powers of the proposed Irish Legislature will now be considered. 
Such consideration must of necessity be brief and not in detail. 
Speaking generally, all matters affecting Ireland alone should 
be dealt with in Dublin; while only matters in which the in- 
terest of Britain was direct and appreciable should remain with 
the Imperial Parliament. Consequently, the sphere of the new 
Legislature would more nearly resemble that of a State Legisla- 
ture in the American Republie than that of a provincial 
Legislature in the Dominion of Canada. Our experience in 
Canada, it may be mentioned, goes to show that business left 
to the Local Legislatures is dealt with more promptly, cheaply, 
and, as a rule, more satisfactorily, than that controlled “by the 
Federal Parliament. 

The following matters would fall within the jurisdiction of 
the proposed new Legislature meeting in Dublin :— 

The raising of money for local government purposes by any 
and every mode of taxation (except the imposition of Customs 
or Excise duties), and the transaction of all the necessary financial 
business of the Irish Government. 

Offices and officers under the various departments of the Local 
Government. 

Criminal law ; including Courts, trials, and punishments, with 
such limitations as might be deemed expedient. 

Charitable and eleemosynary Institutions. 

Municipal Institutions. 

Licenses of all kinds, including the dealing with the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 
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Local public works and undertakings. 

Marriage. 

Property and civil rights, including the dealing with land in 
its widest legal sense. 

Administration of Civil Justice. 

Inland fisheries. 

Banking, including savings banks. 

Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 

Interest. 

Religion ; perhaps with a provision that no discrimination 
should be made in any way in favour of any particular denomi- 
nation of Christians. 

Education, with a provision somewhat similar to that con- 
tained in the ninety-third section of the “ British North 
America Act,” guaranteeing to the Protestant minority the 
same privileges as Catholics with regard to separate schools and 
education generally. 

The amendment of the Constitution, except as to the office of 
Governor; with a provision that no amendment should be made 
unless upon two-thirds votes of both Houses, and possibly only ~ 
after the intervention of a general Election between the propos- 
ing of the amendment and the taking of the vote upon its 
adoption. For greater security, and in order to calm the fears 
of nervous people, an express declaration might be inserted that 
nothing should be construed as enabling any authority other 
than the Imperial Parliament to alter the powers conferred by 
the Constitutional Act. Any other restrictive provisions that 
might be deemed necessary to prevent serious abuse of the 
powers granted to the Irish Parliament could be inserted. 
Several will be found in the tenth section of the first article of 
the United States Constitution, of which some at least should 
be adopted—that, for instance, forbidding the passing of “ any 
bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts.” There should also be a provision for free 
trade between the members of the federation; and the expe- 
rience of Canada and the United States would go to show the 
wisdom of providing that the compensation for the services of 
Senators and Representatives should not be changed until an 
Election should have taken place after the proposal of such change. 

Care should be taken to preserve the independence of the 
judiciary ; and a right of appeal to a strong court sitting at 
London should be guaranteed. In Canada, the right of appeal 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has been found 
of incalculable value—chiefly, it may be added, in restraining 
encroachments by the Dominion Government upon provincial 
rights. 
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The total number of members in the United States House of 
Representatives is 325; and if that number is found enough for 
a country with a population of 55,000,000, and an area of 
over 3,000,000 of square miles, surely one-third of the present 
House of Commons would be capable of dealing with the 
general business and representing the Imperial interests of 
36,000,000 of people, inhabiting a territory of less than 
121,000 square miles. If the federal system was carried out 
hy the subdivision of Great Britain upon this basis, the members 
of the House of Commons would not exceed 230 in number. 
This reduction would involve a large increase in the size of the 
constituencies. The effects of the decreased number of members 
and the increased size of constituencies would be to add im- 
mensely to the working power of the House, and to raise its 
tone and the character and status of its members. And it may 
be remarked, in passing, that the adoption of the federal system 
would give occasion for a much needed reconstruction of the 
House of Lords. 

If the basis just indicated were adopted, the representation of 
Ireland in the Imperial Commons would be reduced to a number 
not exceeding thirty-five. 

Of the financial measures with which it might be deemed 
well to accompany the grant of a local government, there is not 
space to speak; and they have already been discussed by those 
much better qualified to deal with them than the writer. In 
connection with certain proposals which have been made, it may 
be mentioned that the little province of Prince Edward’s 
Island had a land question of relatively nearly as great magni- 
tude as that of Ireland, and that it was solved by buying out 
the landlords and selling the land to the tenants, without 
entailing any appreciable loss upon the public treasury. But, mm 
truth, the settlement of the land question does not seem to be an 
essential condition precedent to the granting of Home Rule. It 
is a matter which would belong of right to the local government 
and legislature to deal with—subject to the restrictions as to the 
violation of contracts already mentioned. 

In the United States Constitution there are no provisions for 
payments by the central to the local government, or vice versé ; 
but each is allowed to raise its own revenue from the sources 
placed under its jurisdiction and control. The same might well 
be the case under the Constitution which has been briefly outlined 
above. As to one point there is no doubt: the financial arrange- 
ments should be such that there should be no open accounts 
between the two Governments, no yearly or half yearly payments 
to be made by the United Kingdom to Ireland, or by lreland to 
the United Kingdom. This latter system, which has unfor- 
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tunately been adopted in Canada, produces pernicious results 
to the country as a whole and to the several Provinces, It is 
bad for the central government, because it opens the door to 
irresistible party pressure for increases to the provincial subsidies, 
places the party which advocates economical administration and 
the keeping down of the public burdens at a great disadvantage as 
compared with the more extravagant and unscrupulous one, and 
enables the latter to purchase Parliamentary support for impro- 
vident and otherwise objectionable measures by promises of such 
increases of subsidy. It is bad for the Provinces, because it tends 
to destroy their spirit of self-reliance and independence, and to 
encourage them to extravagant expenditures from the conse- 
quences of which they expect the interference of the central 
government to relieve them, and because it enables that govern- 
ment to induce the representatives of a province to vote for a 
policy injurious to that province or to the country at large, by 
the promise of what is substantially a huge bribe to the people 
whom they represent. If the experience of Canada has shown 
that it is most desirable that the legislative spheres of the central 
and local governments should be kept distinct, it has shown still 
more clearly that their financial orbits should not intersect or 
overlap one another. In the case of acomparatively poor country 
like Ireland, lying beside the richest country in the world, the 
results of financial connection of the kind deprecated would be 
particularly serious and objectionable. 

Of the objections to Home Rule some have been incidentally 
noticed in the foregoing pages, and some seem to require to be 
discussed, necessarily with the utmost brevity. 

It is often said that federal governments are essentially weak. 
This is not the case. It would not be easy to point out a govern- 
ment stronger, whether for resisting foreign aggression or 
suppressing domestic revolt, than that of the United States. 
As to the purposes of general administration, is not that Govern- 
ment all the stronger, because it is not called upon to attempt to 
reconcile the conflicting local interests of all parts of a territory 
nearly as large as the whole of Europe? 

It has also been said, in condemnation of that form of govern- 
ment, that it is conservative. In a general sense, this statement 
is hardly correct. Noone would say that either the United States 
or Canada was a particularly conservative country. Speaking 
solely of constitutional changes, the statement may be allowed to 
pass. Of the United States it is no doubt true that important 
changes in the Constitution are made slowly and deliberately, 
and only in obedience to overwhelming popular feeling. But is 
that to be deemed a defect at the present day, or is it not rather 
a quality worthy of special praise? Is not the case of the 
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United States in this respect better than that of the United 
Kingdom, of which an observer such as Sir Henry Maine can 
say—“The mechanism by which small changes are made—by 
which the humble daily work of legislation ought to be done— 
is rusty and inefficient to the last degree. But the mechanism 
by which large and revolutionary changes are carried out is 
singularly rapid and effective in its action, and requires a very 
small preponderance of force to set it in motion?” 

There is the objection which Mr. Bryce puts in the following 
words: “ Nothing will be gained by giving any form of Home 
Rule which the bulk of the National party is not prepared to 
accept as asettlement. There is, therefore, little use in discussing 
schemes till the demands of the party have been specifically for- 
mulated.” There is doubtless much force in this; but it does 
not constitute so fatal an objection to action as one might be 
disposed to think. The natural and reasonable course under 
ordinary circumstances would be that the parties seeking a con- 
stitutional change should formulate their claim; and this the 
Irish leaders have been in vain asked to do. Their refusal has 
been, no doubt, based upon substantial grounds; and it throws 
upon the Imperial Government the duty, unfair and onerous it 
may be, but yet absolute and necessary, of devising a scheme 
which will meet the requirements of the case. The plan of Home 
Rule herein briefly and :mperfectly sketched, or one like it, will, 
it is believed, while serving the Empire, satisfy the majority of 
the Irish people. It will, it may be confidently hoped, satisfy 
the bulk of the clergy and the business men and the majority of 
the farmers, who would be only too glad to end a state of things 
under which they have for years suffered much, socially and 
financially, 

A further objection is that Home Rule would leave the land- 
owners at the mercy of Irish elective bodies. This would not be 
the case if the British Government bought out the landowners, 
and even if that Government did not do so the landlords would 
be protected by the clause in the Constitutional Act forbidding 
the violation of contracts. In any case, it may be doubted 
whether the Irish Government would be guilty of the injustice 
of confiscating the property of the landowners. 

A still further objection is that an Irish Parliament would 
probably tyrannize over the Ulster Protestants. This seems an 
idle fear. The interests of the people of Ulster are substantially 
the same as those of their fellow-countrymen in the other pro- 
vinces ; and there is little reason to believe that exceptional 
legislation would be adopted to injure them. The Catholics of Ire- 
land do not in political matters show much denominational feeling; 
and such legislation might be forbidden by the Constitution. 
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Before parting with the subject of the proposed constitutional 
change, it may be well to ask those, who have looked at pictures 
of its results which bear no more resemblance to the true state 
of things under a federal system than the visions of delirium do 
to the reality, to consider calmly what the real condition of 
affairs would be after the change had taken place. As to the 
Departments of War, the Admiralty, Customs, Excise, Post 
Office, India, Foreign Affairs, and the Colonies, there would be 
absolutely no change. Comparatively unimportant modifications 
might be made in the working of the Departments of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the Lord Chancellor, and of the 
Board of Trade; while much of the work now done by the 
Home Office, the Board of Works, and the Local Government. 
Board, would devolve upon tie Local Government at Dublin. 
All questions relating to land, education, religion, the liquor 
traffic, county government, in fact all the questions now most 
embarrassing to the Imperial Government, and most calculated 
to prevent it from dealing satisfactorily with matters of Imperial 
interest, would be relegated to the Local Administration. The 
bulk of the private Bill work would be disposed of in the same 
way. All these matters would be dealt with more promptly and 
cheaply, and more to the satisfaction of the people most directly 
interested, than at present. 

The Imperial Parliament, being freed from Irish obstruction, 
and from the local business of Ireland, and ultimately from all 
the local work which now clegs the Parliamentary machinery, 
would have time and opportunity to devote itself to measures of 
general or Imperial interest. 

Ireland, having the same power of self-government as a State 
of the American Union, would have no substantial or plausible 
ground for complaint, and would probably govern itself with 
an unexpected degree of wisdom and good judgment. The Irish 
in the United States, seeing their fellow-countrymen in the old 
land enjoying the same rights as themselves, would have neither 
pretext nor motive for taking part in any agitation in Ireland, 
and would ere long cease to form a dangerous anti-British 
element in the Republic. The new generation of Irishmen in 
Great Britain and Ireland would be as good citizens as they are 
in Canada, Australasia, and the United States, and would con- 
tribute, as in former years, a large number of admirable soldiers 
to the Imperial army. Canada would be relieved from all fear of 
attack, and would receive her fair proportion of Irish emigrants, 
who would still, although in diminished numbers, seek new 
homes in the Western Continent. 

The foregoing paper may be regarded as setting forth what is 
substantially the general sentiment of Canada upon the subject 
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of Home Rule, a sentiment which found expression in the 
Address to the Queen, adopted almost unanimously by both 
Houses of the Dominion Parliament, during the Session of 1882. 
The current of events since that time has been such, it is respect- 
fully submitted, as to justify the adoption of the Address, rather 
than the polite official reprimand which its reception called forth 
from the Colonial Minister. A smaller measure of self-govern- 
ment than that advocated would probably have contented the 
great majority of the Irish people in 1882. Now it would 
not be likely to do so; and any further ungracious delay will 
be the occasion of increased demands. It is to be hoped that 
the Imperial Government and Parliament will not now be 
unmindful of the proverbial blessedness of the prompt and 
cheerful giver, and of the evil results of their past shortcomings 


in that regard. 
L. G. Powsr. 
Orrtawa, 25rd March, 1886. 


[Senator Power’s article, although written some months ago, has been 
delayed and did not reach us until within a few days of our going to press. 
It retains, however, its interest and value, and we are glad to make 
room for it; but it has to appear as we receive it—without the benefit of 
revision of proofs by its author. It may be remembered that it was Mr. 
L. G. Power himself who seconded in the Canadian Upper House the 
resolution for an Address to the Queen, alluded to above.—Ep. D. R.] 





Aotes of Gravel amd Exploration. 


New Britain and New Ireland.—Mr. Romilly has put together 
in a compact form much useful and interesting information about 
the innumerable scattered archipelagos which dot the surface of the 
Western Pacific.* New Britain and New Treland forming part of 
the New Guinea group, are included in his study, and he gives a 
lively sketch of their savage inhabitants. In the former island the 
prevailing currency is shell-money, composed of small cowries 
threaded on strips of cane, and known to the natives as de-warra. 
A monopoly of its manufacture is enjoyed by a particular tribe, and 
the original habitat of the shells isa mystery ; but the author believes 
them to be widely distributed, though the fact of their being only 
found in deep water enhances their price. Each piece of money is 
about thirty feet long, and as twelve cowries go to the inch, each 
such strip contains 4,320 shells. A fathom is the general unit of 
exchange, a pig and a man’s life being equally assesseil at seven 
fathoms. Some chiefs amass large quantities of this form of wealth, 
and of one in particular, who has two large treasure-houses crammed 
with it from roof to floor, Mr. Romilly says that he “ must count his 
wealth by miles.” 

Cannibalism in New Ireland.—In New Ireland, where the 
natives are reputed most treacherous savages, the traveller had the 
unusual experience of assisting at the repulse of a hostile invasion, 
and at the subsequent feast when the bodies of the slaughtered foes 
were greedily devoured. He witnessed the entire process of the 
preparaticn of the banquet, and though he spares the reader some 
of the minutiw, he goes sufficiently into detail to suggest a very 
horrible scene. The loathsome repast underwent a tliree days’ 
cooking in ovens, and was served wrapped in the green leaves in 
which each separate piece was baked. The natives speak of such 
feasts with sickening relish, but seem to attach no sort of super- 
stitious meaning to them. The brains are reserved to give additional 
flavour to a national delicacy termed sak-sak, of which the ordinary 
ingredients are sago and cocoa-nut. 

Solomon Islanders.—The population of the Solomon group is 
rapidly diminishing, not only from diseases introduced by foreigners, 
but also from the strange custom prevailing in some of them of 
destroying all, or nearly all, their children immediately after their 
birth, so that it becomes necessary for them to buy children of less 
tender years from other tribes. ‘The aged men when they become a 





*“ The Western Pacific and New Guinea.” By Hugh Hastings Romilly. London: 
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burden to the community are also killed, as there is no sentimental 
tenderness for douches inutiles. It was among these islanders that 
Mr. Benjamin Boyd, who visited them in the yacht Wanderer in the 
year 1854, is believed to have met his death. The skull of a 
European having a tooth stopped with gold, seen by a ship’s captain 
adorning one of the taboo-houses, is supposed to be his, but no 
account of the manner of his death has ever been received. The 
natives nearly all suffer from skin diseases, ascribed by them to a 
small worm bred in the palm-tree. ‘This creature, our author says, 
“is as fond of white men as he is of natives, and it is much to be 
regretted that life in his palm-tree should not be sufficiently varied 
to offer him inducements to remain there.” The scenery of the 
Solomon Islands is described as magnificent, but the climate 
detestable, the constant rainfall producing fever in white men. 

Pearl-shell Fishery in Torres Straits—Thursday Island, be- 
longing to the colony of ()ueensland, is the headquarters of this trade, 
which gives employment to a large number of natives from all parts 
of the Pacific. ‘The settlement here is described as presenting an 
attractive appearance from a distance, but the town, on closer 
inspection, is found to consist entirely of stores and grog-shops, as 
there is no restriction on the trade in liquor. The boats employed, 
ranging from five to twelve tons, are mostly built in Sydney, and 
entirely manned by natives, the diver being the captain. 


Good divers [says Mr. Romilly], men who can stay down many 
hours in fifteen fathoms, are scarce, and are most eagerly sought after by 
the master shellers. Inducements of every sort are offered them to 
change their masters, at the expiration of the term for which they have 
engaged. The wages they get are enormous, as much, I believe, as 
iwenty pounds a month, and a heavy “lay” on every ton they bring up. 
When sober these men are very good fellows, but when drunk they are 
the most foul-mouthed, objectionable brutes I know. 

The boats go out for from ten days to a fortnight at a time, well 
supplied with food and spirits. In fact, the length of time they stay out 
is regulated by the time the grog lasts. It is acommon thing for a diver 
to go down three-parts drunk. The dress is supposed to have a very 
sobering effect. 


The fishery extends to the coast of New Guinea, and the divers 
have every year to go further afield as the shallow waters im- 
mediately round Thursday Island are fished out. Hence the 
expenses of an establishment are very large, as only the best native 
divers, who can stay under water for a considerable time at great 
depths, are of any use, and they can command almost any wages. 

New Guinea.—The first view of the north-eastern coast of New 
Guinea is described as magnificent, the mountains rising to an 
altitude of 14,000 feet within fifteen miles of the coast, so that the 
sheer height of the peaks is visible from the sea. The vegetation is 
luxuriant and the soil evidently rich, but there is a great want of 
harbours, and the climate of the coast is generally unhealthy. The 
southern shores are visited by fleets of trading canoes, which come 
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from distances of two or three hundred miles laden with pottery and 
ornaments to be bartered for cargoes of sago. ‘The principal articles 
of commerce produced in the other islands of the Pacific, are copra, 
a preparation of cocoa-nut dried in the sun, and trepang or béche de 
mer, much in favour as a comestible in many parts of the globe. 

White Traders.—Solitary white traders live on many of these 
islands either as agents for a tirm, or on their private speculation. 
Their manners by all accounts are not such as to raise the standard 
of the natives. The character of the trader class has, however, 
improved very much during the last few years, and the Germans in 
particular are generally well-educated young men, with a command 
of French, German, and English, offering in this respect a humiliating 
contrast to the British traders. 

Cricket in the Pacific.—The Tonga islanders are the champion 
cricketers of this part of the world, having been instructed and 
supplied with bats and balls by H.M.S. Emerald some few years 
ago. Mr. Romilly believes they have never sustained a defeat, 
though they play an eleven of every man-of-war that visits them. 
Such indeed is their passion for the game, that it has become 
necessary to restrict by legislation the number of days on which it 
can be played to two in the week, else all other attairs would be 
neglected for it. 

German New Guinea.—Captain Dickson, an old trader to the 
South Seas, gives the following description of the German settle- 
ments on the coast of New Guinea, extracted from the Australian 
papers in the Zimes of April 24. 

Finsch Haven, where he arrived in the steamer 7Truganine on 
January 25, 1836, is at present an open roadstead, but could be 
made a good harbour wit! a considerable outlay. The settlement 
consists of six Germans and fourteen Malays, living on a small island 
in the bay connected with the mainland by a causeway. ‘They have 
begun to cultivate the soil on the mainland, but as yet only to the 
extent of planting yams, corn, and other necessary products ; only a 
few acres being as yet cleared of timber. ‘The soil is splendid, the 
land high and not densely wooded, while a large river about a mile 
to the north provides an abundant supply of water. The natives are 
numerous and not very friendly to the Germans, who have had to 
erect four sentry-boxes on the island, to be occupied at night, in 
consequence of a recent attempt by the natives to surround and 
massacre the settlers. ‘he opportune arrival of tle steamer Samoa 
frustrated this design, at the moment when it was about to be put 
in execution. No force was used, but the natives were driven away, 
and are no longer allowed to approach the island, so that all trade 
with them has been suspended tor about three months. 

Scenery and Capabilities.—After a stay of five days at Finsch 
Haven the Samoa steamed along the north-west coast, 250 miles to 
Samoa Haven. ‘The scenery along the coast is beautiful, surpassing 
anything in the South Seas ; the coast is bold, and vessels can steam 
close in-shore, the water being deep and free trom impediments to 
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navigation. No river or creek was passei during the whole voyage,. 
but several islands were sighted, all densely inhabited, the land being 
cleared and studded with houses built in regular New Guinea fashion. 
A number of natives were visible on the mainland, parts of which 
were thickly wooded and parts covered with luxuriant grass. Samoa 
Haven, though a far better harbour than Finsch Haven, would still 
require a considerable expenditure to convert it into a thoroughly 
good port. The natives, who are very friendly and numerous, follow 
agricultural pursuits, and have well-cultivated yardens. The German 
settlement is on an island about half a mile long by a quarter of a 
mile wide, communicating with the mainland only by boats; and the 
colonists, fifty in number, are occupied in clearing their little territory 
preparatory to laying it out as a township. ‘Their efforts have not 
yet been directed to the mainland, except in the way of trade; 
tobacco-leaf, grown in large quantities by the natives, being the prin- 
cipal article dealt in, for which pieces of hoop-iron, apparently their 
only requirement, are taken in exchange. ‘The settlers are healthy 
‘and contented, so the climate seems promising for colonization. 

Propects of the Colony.—The 7ruganine, after a two days’ stay, 
returned to Finsch Haven. At both these settlements, the houses. 
and buildings in course of erection are of wood covered with iron, 
and are brought from Germany. Considering the shortness of the 
time, and small number of hands employed, the progress made is 
surprising. According to advices received, a shipload of emigrants, 
doubtless arrived lung ere this, had been despatched from Germany to 
occupy the settlement, and form parties to explore the country, so as 
to open it up and establish trade with the natives. The climate, 
though warm, is well spoken of by the pioneers, and the outlook of 
the settlement seems generally bright, while agriculturists in par- 
ticular would be likely to reap rich harvests there. ‘The great draw- 
back is the want of harbours, which only a very large outlay can 
remedy. 

Great Britain and Germany in the Pacific—A Parliamentary 
paper, issued on May 3, contains declarations of Great Britain and 
Grermany as to their respective influence, trade, and commerce in the 
Western Pacific. A map of that region of the ocean accompanies 
the paper, and on it is traced a line of demarcation between the 
several spheres of the two countries. This line starts from a point 
on the north-east coast of New Guinea, near Humboldt Bay, runs 
thence southward, turns westward to Treasury Island, and then 
southing again, passes to the lower end of Ysabel Island, near the 
middle of the Solomon group. Thence it doubles to the north-east 
to Keats Bank, passing to the east of the Marshall Islands. 

The contracting Powers mutually engage not to make acquisi- 
tions of territory, accept protectorates, or interfere with each other’s 
influence within the portions of the Pacific reserved to each; but the 
declaration does not apply to the Friendly and Navigator Islands, 
to the Island of Niué, or any islands belonging to other civilized 
powers. ‘The second declaration provides for reciprocal freedom of 
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trade between the British and German possessions and protectorates 
in the Western Pacific, with the most favoured nation treatment, 
while both Governments engage not to establish penal settlements, 
or transport convicts to any spot in this region. 

Massacres of Explorers on the Abyssinian Frontier.— 
Official news, which reached Cairo on April 25, 1886, announces the 
massacre by the Emir of Harrar of the members of an expedition 
sent out by the Geographical Society of Milan, contrary to the advice 
of the Italian Government, and despite the energetic remonstrances 
of the English authorities at Aden. The party, consisting of Counts 
Porro and Montiglio Professor Sicata, Dr. Gethardi, Signori 
Romagnoli, Janni, Bianchi, and two servants, left Zeila on March 27, 
and having been treacherously persuaded to pack up their arms, were 
attacked and massacred by a party of 200 soldiers, between Geldessa 
and Artow in the Somali country. ‘The Emir, a native of Harrar, 
and a descendant of the old Emirs, was restored to power on the 
Egyptian evacuation of the country. After the massacre, he pro- 
ceeded to occupy Geldessa, disarming fifteen Anglo-Indian soldiers 
who formed its garrison. 

A letter from Aden to the Journal des Débats, gives details of the 
second massacre, that of a French party, attacked by the Danakils 
on the frontier of Shoa. The caravan, including M. Barral and 
his wife, M. Savoure, and Dimitri Righas, an interpreter, started 
from Obock to explore and establish commercial relations with 
Abyssinia, carrying 3,000 muskets and a large supply of ammu- 
nition, Within two days’ march after leaving Harrar, M. and 
Madame Barral, with a brother of the Sultan of Loitah, and 
nineteen well-armed Abyssinians, separated from the main body 
to go in search of water, and had gone a little more than a mile, 
when a number of native Assaimaras emerged from the brush- 
wood, evidently meditating an attack. With the hope of intimi- 
dating them, M. Barral desired his Abyssinians to fire into the 
air, and as they were reloading the natives fell upon them with 
their spears, overpowering and massacring the whole party. 
They then attacked the rest of the caravan, but the camel-drivers 
cut the belts binding the loads of the camels, and made for Harrar. 
Another caravan arriving two days later on the spot, finding 2,000 
muskets on the ground, and boxes rifled and broken open, gave the 
alarm, and Mgr. Louis de Gonzague, Vicar-Apostolic of Shoa, 
sought for the remains of M. and Mme. Barral, and gave Christian 
burial to all that had been left by the hyenas and jackals. 

A French View of the Rocky Mountains.—T'he Far West 
from a Parisian point of view is somewhat of a novelty in literature, 
and M.de Mandat-Grancey’s volume* is certainly not the least 
entertaining contribution to our knowledge of this region. Many 
of the strange incongruities of its social aspect, due to the semi- 





** Dans les Montagnes Rocheuses.’’ Par le Baron A. de Mandat-Grancey’ 
Paris: E, Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1884. 
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relapse into savagery of the white man on this border-land of 
civilization, are sketched by the «uthor’s incisive French wit with a 
vividness that makes the facts «cem new. His experiences were 
principally in the rich mineral district of the Black Hills, an isolated 
mountain group in advance of the great Rocky chain. This auriferous 
region is situated in the newly admitted State of Dakota, the thirty- 
ninth and youngest member of the American Union. It is an 
interesting fact, recalled by the author, that the mineral riches of 
Dakota were known to P. de Smet, the great Jesuit apostle of the 
Sioux, as was proved by the papers found after his death, but that 
he concealed his discovery, from his foreknowledge of the mistor- 
tunes it would bring upon his Indian disciples. 

But the mining industry of Dakota is only one of many of its 
growing sources of wealth, and cattle-breeding is making rapid 
strides among the Black Hills. In 1878, two years after their 
cession by the Indians, 100,000 head of cattle were grazing these 
mountains and the plains at their foot, while in 1882 this number 
had risen to 500,000, and in 1883 to 800,000. One settler kills 
from 200 to 250 animals a day, sends every day a refrigerator 
waggon laden with meat to New York, a distance of nearly 2,000 
miles, and makes on every carease a net profit of five dollars. The 
humbler emigrants, however, live wretchedly enough, and Dakota is 
said to be “ not a poor man’s country.” 

New Russian Port on the Caspian.—''he shallowness of the 
harbour of Michaelovsk at the head of Krasnovodsk Bay, the 
western terminus of the ‘Trans-Caspian Railway, has hitherto been a 
formidable obstacle to trafic with Central Asia, compelling the 
transhipment of goods and passengers from steamers into barges 
before nearing the shore. The construction of a further section of 
eighty miles of railway to Krasnovodsk, a good harbour at the mouth 
of the bay, had been heretofore recognized as a necessity, but an easier 
solution of the difficulty has been found in General Annenkoft’s 
discovery at Urzambada, only a few miles to the south-west of 
Michaelovsk, of a new harbour which a little dredging has rendered 
fit for vessels drawing ten feet of water. As most of the Caspian 
steamers are of light draught, to enable them to pass the Nine Foot 
Soundings at the mouth of the Volga, this depth is sufficient for the 
ordinary traflic, and obviates the break in steam transit previously 
existing. It thus rivets the last link in Russia’s rapidly extending 
line of communications with Central Asia, already nearly complete 
from the Caspian to the Oxus. 

A New Oasis in Central Asia.-—-Nor will the revolution in 
progress under the guidance of her engineers be confined to the 
increase of facilities for traflic, as they contempiate transforming the 
face of the steppe itself, and largely increasing its cultivable area. 
A project is in contemplation for the creation of a new oasis like 
that of Merv, by the diversion of a portion of the waters of the 
Oxus or Amu Darya, from a point near Chardjui through the 
neighbouring desert, where ancient channels can be traced for a 
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distance of seventy miles. The task of reconducting the waters 
through these would be a comparatively easy one, and the elabo- 
ration of a complete canal system miht then be left to the natives, 
who are adepts in the science of artificial irrigation. Water alone is 
required to convert the Central Asian desert into a garden, and the 
creation of a second fertile tract like Merv in the heart of the Kara 
Kum, or “ Black Sands,” that girdle Khiva, would be of incalculable 
benefit to Russia in her future military and administrative designs. 

Artesian Wells.—Meantime an attempt is being made to supply 
the parched 'Trans-Caspian region with water by means of artesian 
wells, and a successful series of borings, beginning about forty miles 
inland from the port of Michaelovsk, has been made by Herr Grote, 
the constructor of the railway to Merv. Water was reached in many 
places at seventy feet, and the continuance of the experiments seems 
to establish the possibility of obtaining it in sufficient quantity, not 
only for the railway but tor irrigation. 

‘The same system is being adopted to increase the water-supply of 
London, and artesian tube wells are being fixed by Messrs. Isler & 
Co., of Southwark, for the supply of the flats and oflices of the Albert 
Hall Mansions, South Kensington, and the Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street. The borings will have to be carried to a depth of 
over 400 feet, through layers of London clay and Woolwich and 
Reading beds, before the water is reached, and as the tubing will be 
absolutely impermeable to contamination by the upper polluted 
springs, the supply will be free from all impurities. —/nyincering, 
April 23. 

New Cotton Plant.—After a series of experiments extending 
over a number of years, Mr. A. A. Suber of Macon, Georgia, has 
succeeded in hybridizing the cotton-plant that grows wild in l’lorida 
with the common okra, The result is a shrub, combining the okra 
stalk and the foliage of the cotton-plant, but with a fruit and tlower 
totally dissimilar from both. A single magnificent blossom, reseim- 
bling the great magnolia in size and fragrance, is the product of each 
bush, which grows about two feet high. At first white, it changes 
after a few days, like the flower of the cotton-plant, to a pale pink, 
thence deepening into red, when it drops, disclosing a large boll, 
resembling then the ordinary cotton-pod. After a few days, how- 
ever, it begins to increase rapidly in size, until it attains the magni- 
tude of a large cocoa-nut, when the snowy filaments begin to burst 
out, but are kept in place by the okra like thorns or points that line 
their envelope. ‘I'wo pounds of very long-stapled cotton, said to be 
superior to that of Sea Island, are thus produced, and as the seeds 
to the number of four or six, resembling persimmon-seeds, remain in 
the bottom of the boll, and do not adhere to the lint, the latter re- 
quires no ginning, while the saving of labour in gathering it is so 
great, that the most clumsy hand can pick 800 lbs. a day, and the 
expert ones proportionably more. Should its cultivation prove a 
success, the cotton industries of the Southern States would receive 
an enormous impulse.—Jron, January 1, 1886. ; 
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Rheea Fibre.—A large tract of land has been acquired in the 
territory of Johore (Malay Peninsula) by a recently formed company 
(Rheea Manufacturing Company), with a view to the cultivation of the 
plant producing this fibre. It is of the nettle family (Urtica nivea), 
und the fibre is contained in the bark. The Sultan of Johore has 
given a firman and promises every facility to the company, who are 
also making arrangements for establishing plantations in India and 
Southern China. Burma is likewise said to afford the necessary con- 
ditions of soil and climate, and the plant is already grown in Egypt 
and in Southern Europe. ‘The difficulties attending its utilization 
have been surmounted by recent discoveries, principally due to the 
experiments of M. F'rémy, Member of the Institute of France, and 
Director of the Encyclopédie Chimique, Paris; the Frémy-Urbain 
process, as it is called, consisting of decorticating the stems by the 
application of steam. ‘Two of the directors of the English company, 
with a party of experts, have visited Louviers, where there is a 
factory capable of converting a ton of “ribbons” of bark a day into 
filasse, and thence into slivers and yarn. It is said that the use of 
the staple in every fabric for which flax, wool, and even silk are 
used, will be only limited by the supply of the raw material, and the 
factory it is proposed to establish in England will be capable of turn- 
ing out two tons of “ribbons” a day.—Jron, January 10, 1886. 

Journey through Western Persia.—Mr. Rees, Under-Secretary 
to the Government of Madras, in his “ Notes of a Journey from 
Kasvin to Hamadan” (Madras, 1885), describes a portion of Persia 
little visited by ordinary travellers. His observations lead him to 
believe that considerable regions of this country are both more fertile 
and more populous than is generally believed, and that the districts 
lying west of the beaten track of travel differ widely from those 
traversed by the latter. Fertile and well-watered plains, covered 
with vineyards, cornfields, and orchards, extend right up to the 
Elburz range, while even on the hills wheat may be grown without 
irrigation. His route covered 120 miles from point to point, but 
included many lateral deviations, and as he travelled without any 
official status, associating freely with the people, he gathered a more 
intimate knowledge of their habits than is acquired on more expedi- 
tious journeys. The villages, inhabited by a hardy and prosperous 
race, he found pretty thickly scattered over the plains, among fruit- 
vardens and cornfields, and he infers that the otticial estimate of the 
population of Persia at 7,500,000, is much too low, and might 
probably be raised to 10,000,000. ‘The country traversed was 
undulating and hilly, the highest level attained being 9,700 feet, at 
a point about eighty miles south-west of Kasvin. On the higher 
slopes many familiar flowers, such as iris, buttercup, dandelion, blue- 
bell, forget-me-not, and mallow were seen, with many others un- 
known in England. Animal life was scanty, and none of the larger 
species were encountered. 

The geography of Western Europe is very imperfectly understood 
by the natives, and Inglestan and Francestan, with London, believed 
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to be the capital of the first of these countries, or vice versd, are the 
only names associated with the Occidental world, while the Russians, 
called Ooroos, have a better defined identity. A glimmering of 
English politics has penetrated here, and “ Vigs” and “ Toarees ” 
are recognized as the names of opposite factions, believed to be con- 
stantly engaged in actual hostility ; the country of the Ooroos being 
regarded as better governed by a Shah, who allows no civil war in 
his dominions. ‘he town of Hamadan, though so little known to 
European commerce, is a flourishing community with 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, and the impression made by the entire region is one of greater 
comfort and prosperity than are generally associated with the 
dominions of the Shah. 





Aoies on Hobels. 


Mostly Fools. A Romance of Civilization. By Mr. Ranpotru. 
In three vols. London: 8. Low & Co. 1886. 


fJ\HERE is an abruptness, a “jumpiness” (if the word be 

allowed) about Mr. Randolph’s novel which will perhaps 
make it more difficult for his readers to give him the attention he 
deserves. ‘ Mostly Fools” is a bad title, associated as it is with a 
cynical saying of Cuarlyle’s which may surely at this time of day be 
left to its rest. Mr. Randolph's cover is a startling motley of 
crimson and white; and he dedicates his book (in three words) “ to 
my adversaries.” To have arrived at the importance of having 
“adversaries” is enough to secure the sale of one’s book, and it 
may be hoped, in Mr. Randolph’s interest, that his adversaries are 
real and not imaginary. He certainly writes as if he hada “ cause,” 
and had many opponents whose bitterness was only equalled by 
their fatuity. A novel which is written for a “cause” is heavily 
handicapped ; for the disquisitions with which the author (through 
his wiser characters) is obliged to favour a frivolous world are very, 
very apt te swamp whatever interest there is in the story. There 
are three aspects under which these volumes may be considered— 
first, as a novel ; secondly, as a novel * of civilization ;” and, lastly, 
as the novel of a Catholic writer. As a novel, judged by the 
ordinary laws of art, it is disjointed, scrappy and without any 
dramatic power ; but it is at the same time always clever, generally 
lively, and even brilliant, and in many passages noble and pathetic. 
The writer cannot draw a character; perhaps he does not care to 
draw any except his own. The hero, Roland Tudor, is sketched at 
school, in London, in the country, and in several outlandish 
foreign countries ; he is an Admirable Crichton, with a tremendous 
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biceps—who invented that useful muscle ?—wonderful digestion and 
heroic coolness; romantic in love, eloquent in the House of 
Commons, and terrible in war. ‘To match him there is a heroine, 
whose name is Sybil Grey ; of mysterious antecedents, preternatural 
beauty, and brilliant talents of repartee; who lives mostly in a 
romantic country-house, is of course accompanied by two great 
“hounds,” and is (very badly) looked after by an unsatisfactory old 
gentleman whom she calls ‘“Guardy,” and who is just going to 
“reveal” something when he dies. Roland Tudor and Sybil Grey, 
it need not be said, fall in love—instantaneously, wildly, over head 
andears. ‘Their proceedings under thesecircumstances are described 
with spirit and etfect ; the usual storm on a lake is well done, and 
the various dreams and other disturbing visitations are given with 
much power of language ; whilst the end of the whole episode—the 
renunciation by Sybil of her love and her bright worldly prospects 
for the religious habit—is really pathetic, giving the author a 
chance, of which he fully avails himself, of touching the depths of 
emotion and the realities of serious human concerns. We have 
called the story of Roland and Sybil an episode, and so it is ; but 
the whole book consists of episodes. As for the hero, he goes off to 
South America, becomes dictator of the whole place (apparently), 
does the most wonderful things with smokeless and soundless 
automaton guns, electric field-pieces and electro-explosive mines, 
and dies mysteriously in the hour of triumph. Besides Roland 
Tudor there is a sort of Sidonia—(Mr. Randolph surely must be 
acquainted with the novels of the late Lord Beaconsfield ?)—called 
Lord St. Maur, who builds a Pompeian palace in Park Lane, 
masquerades a good deal, makes some very long speeches and keeps 
reappearing in various parts of the world. Nearly all the other 
characters are excessively disagreeable—Major Lickpenny (a 
simulacrum of another Major called Pendennis), the Squeed family, 
Lady Victoria Nage, &c. &c., none of whom have much to do with 
the story of Roland, or with any story, but whose vulgarity, vice 
and folly are described with the purpose, as may be supposed, of 
justifying the title of the book. Whether it is these pictures of 
unpleasant people, or the quasi-scientific eacursus, which make the 
author call his work a romance “of civilization,’ we cannot say. 
It is as the novel of a Catholic writer with reforming or lecturing 
proclivities that it will most interest our readers. Roland Tudor is 
a Catholic, and we begin with him at school. It would be unfair to 
say that Mr. Randolph, in describing St. Augustine’s, had any 
particular school in view. There are some traits in the picture 
which we would devoutly conceive as never having belonged to any 
school whatever. For instance, we are not aware that, after the 
rattle at the morning calling-up, it anywhere was or is the custom 
for ‘“‘a great voice, like an organ-pipe,” to break forth into the 
“Laudate pueri Dominum” and sing it right through. There is 
no need to quote from Mr. Randolph’s description of school-life. 
There is not much of the usual “ new boy ” business, the games are 
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sparingly reterred to, and though there is a fight, it is not of the 
ordinary type. But Mr. Randolph lets us plainly see what in his 
opinion are the deficiencies of Catholic schools. He does not write 
ungenerously. But he seems to think that Catholic boys are 
badly fed, and narrowly brought up ; that in Catholic colleges there 
ismuch bullying and toadying and too little drill; and that they do 
not prepare boys for politics and the world. Here is a passage 
which will serve as a specimen of his statement of his case :— 


Brought up in a quaint and dangerous asceticism of thought, both 
cleric and lay were turned out upon a world of which they were as 
ignorant as babes, and at an age when the consequent revulsion of 
feeling was likely to be greatest. If here and there scandals came it was 
no wonder; the wonder was rather that they did not come in scores. 
At St. Augustine’s the only breath that reached the students from the 
outer world was through the ill: strated papers, the dailies were not 
admitted. Here they found in detail the latest movements of royalty, 
the latest arrangements in dress improvers, and so forth. The papers 
that catered for women and children were, with the exception of the 
religious prints that were laid upon the table in the various libraries, the 
only ones from which these boys and grown men in leading-strings had 
to extract their necessary knowledge of the world. Within the walls no 
hint as to a coming citizenship, no hint as to the right of every man with 
a stuke in the country to raise his voice in the government of it; no 
suggestion as to a possibility of any public usefulness, was ever dropped 
(i. 70). 


This kind of thing is surely both exaggerated where it is true 
and mainly false. At Catholic colleges, even a quarter of a century 
ago and more, boys got a very fair idea of general political truth and 
of citizenship. ‘True, the Zimes was not taken in the boys’ libraries; 
but the weekly papers, whether Catholic or “illustrated” (why 
should they not be illustrated?) furnished useful summaries of 
current events, without the objectionable leading articles and party- 
ridden commentaries which make the “dailies” anything but 
wholesome education. Some thirty years ago the writer of this 
notice remembers, year after year, how great parliamentary debates 
and other interesting newspaper matters were regularly read aloud 
by this master or that, in a circle of boys, for the express purpose of 
this general social and political education which Mr. Randolph says 
was so utterly neglected. ‘The truth is, Catholic educators, 
whether secular priests, or Benedictines, or Jesuits, have never been 
utter fools, though they have often been much hampered by want 
of means. They have quite understood, as a rule, the weak points 
of Catholic education, without waiting for a novelist to put these 
into epigrams for the edification of strangers. Mr. Randolph is 
mostly in the right in his principles; though we doubt whether he 
has realized what is meant by education as distinct from its results ; 
but where he is right, the large majority of Catholic teachers are at 
one with him, and have been so from the beyinning of the century. 

But Mr. Randolph’s zeal does not expend itself on Catholic 
education. In an elaborate scene he describes a session of a society 
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which he calls the Catholic Centre, and which is evidently intended 
for the Catholic Union. His hero, Roland Tudor, makes a speech 
(amid interruptions which are too fanatical and too much in the spirit 
of broad farce to keep up the illusion intended); and it may be 
presumed that the author endorses his own hero. The speech is 
discursive. Catholics do not bear their share of public burdens; 
they do not lead the way; they take no enlightened action; they 
make no “ impress” on the national legislation; they are defective 
in some of the qualities which make up an Englishman; they make 
no effort to popularize the faith ; the way they deal with the masses 
is unintelligible and un-English. In conclusion he says :—- 


One thing we lack; a leader, or rather many leaders—laymen who, 
while respecting due authority, will go forward fearlessly in the path of 
public duty, who will be unsparing of criticism, and unresting in their 
efforts to set right what may be wrong among ourselves; who will form 
for us as a body something like a truly representative constitution, and so 
gain not only our confidence, but that of the outside public; and who, 
putting forward no irrational claims, will maintain the Church in Eng- 
land in her public place, as a fountain-head of light and leading, of 
honour and example, a main-spring of the health and happiness of the 
nation itself (ii. 115). 


Afterwards, talking with his friend St. Maur, he moralizes on 
Catholicism :— 


We are entangled in a network of circumstances. One man cannot 
speak because he is tied in this way, another in that; bread and butter, 
you know, very often. Then there is the fear of scandal outside, and this 
is the only serious part of the whole affair. . . . After all, we are in no 
worse plight than other societies of men, it is a mere matter of discipline. 
It is partly that we have no experience of collective action, we laymen. 
Take these people we have met to-day, and you will find them one and 
all (almost) worthy Christian gentlemen, but they are not the men to 
drive such an engine as modern Catholicism. Authority mistrusts — 
public proceeding on our part, and ’pon my honour, I entirely side with 
Authority, at present. Still, leading-strings are for babes; we must 
train, organize, educate ourselves towards virility (ii. 122). 


Further on an “ex-Minister” thus delivers himself about 
Catholics :— 


Here in our midst is a great religious organization of the highest class, 
though of a fcreign character, and numbering about two millions. 
Socially speaking, it is excellent in every way ; so far as one can judge, it 
is on the side of law and order, on the side of government in fact, yet it 
may be said to be wholly unrepresented, and without a voice in any 
public department, for Irish members don’t represent it here. If it be 
a question of Roman Catholic pauper lunatics, instead of finding an 
accredited spokesman of their own on the board, we have to go round 
and unearth a cardinal ora peer, and the peer certainly won’t know too 
much about it. Thisis awkward for us, if it isn’t forthem. It is their 
own concern if they don’t care to have that voice in the government to 
which their numbers and social status entitle them. But it appears to 
me to be a question whether this really is the case among them, whether 
there may not be men whose abilities and position would not naturally 
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force them to the front, if the cold chill of ecclesiastical censure did not 
fall on any attempt at a forward movement. How is it that never a 
man among them has taken a place before the country? They have men 
who should be leaders, but they are without followers, they represent no 
authority, and the Church of Rome wants authority, and doesn’t much 
care where it comes from. Hence individual action is always discredited, 
until it reaches that pitch of success which means authority, when it is 
accepted blindly. Certainly the man who first succeeds in amalgamating 
the Catholic vote in this country, becomes a power of the first order 
(ii. 198). 


Mr. Randolph has expressed his views very calmly, and no one 
will say there is nothing in them. Let us take one or two of his 
points. He is afraid of ecclesiastical censure if he or another comes 
to the front. This seems to us an undiluted chimera, if such a 
terrible mixture of metaphors may be allowed. There are matters 
connected with education and with church organization in which the 
bishops must necesserily lead; Mr. Randolph, who writes through- 
out as an uncompromising Catholic, would be the first to admit this. 
But to make a man a leader, it is not enough that Authority—with 
a capital A—should refrain from chilling ; a man must be able to 
lead. As it happens, the Catholic masses in this country are very 
much interested in politics, but very little in English would-be 
politicians. We merely state the fact, without comment; but it 
explains why there are so few English Catholics in the House of 
Commons. There are plenty of us in the army, in the civil service, 
in literature, at the bar, on the bench; but because representative 
institutions require a person to represent, and because the ordinary 
English Catholic gentleman does not represent the Catholic voting 
power, there are next to none of us in the House. It may be a 
pity; it is partly the result of overpowering political circumstances, 
which we may hope will alter; but it is not the fault of Authority. 
Mr. Randolph has a good many “ hits” at men who build large 
churches in remote places, at the too constant use of Latin services, 
and at shortcomings in the way of preaching. There can be no 
great harm in saying what he does; it contains a good deal of 
truth, and the clergy as well as the laity see it well enough. It is 
very one-sided ; it leaves an opening for endless retorts; and the 
end is, that there is imperfection in all directions. Still it may do 
good to say it between the boards of a white-and-red novel. There 
is one sentence of Mr. Randolph’s which goes a long way to redeem 
his somewhat crude criticism, and we conclude by quoting it. “No 
man,” he says, “ will ever be leader or spokesman with us who 
has failed to identify himself with us, faults and all, from first to 
last; there is enough virility in us for that at any rate” (ii. 
121). 
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Demos: a Story of English Socialism. In three vols. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1886. 


HIS is a work of decided power and originality, and should 
T achieve a considerable success. Vivid descriptions both of 
persons and localities; language always flowing, sometimes eloquent; 
a plot depending on one of the most interesting social problems of 
the day, combine to raise it above the level of the ordinary three- 
volume novel. The main current of the narrative is simple and 
clear, and the complications introduced by the minor characters are 
skilfully interwoven. 

As a representation, indeed, of English Socialism, we fear that 
the story cannot be accepted as a trustworthy guide. If the forces 
and motives were really as feeble, and the leaders of the movement 
as ignorant, as they are here described, society would have nothing 
to fear from this disintegrating tendency ; but it is from its human 
nature, not from its political economy, that we expect a successful 
reception by the public. 

In outline the story is as follows:—A rich old merchant of the 
name of Mutimer, who has selected as his heir young Hubert Eldon, 
being dissatistied with the conduct of the latter, gets his will from 
the solicitor with the intention ot making new dispositions. He 
dies suddenly, in his pew on Sunday in church; no will is forth- 
coming, and the inference is that he destroyed that which was 
known to exist without executing another. Hubert Eldon of course 
loses his fortune, and the whole estate goes to distant relatives— 
artisans in London. ‘This family consists of an old and ignorant 
mother, whose character is admirably sketched, and three children— 
viz., Richard, the prominent leader of the Socialist movement at 
working men’s clubs; Alice, a vain and empty-headed girl; and 
’Arry, a feeble and dissolute youth of seventeen. ‘The access of 
wealth is disastrous to all three; but we need only advert to its 
effects upon Richard, as the others are merely side-lights, throwing 
occasional shadows on the page. Richard Mutimer, a fine specimen 
of the English workman in point of physique, is devoid of education; 
his reading has been almost exclusively confined to the deleterious 
stuff known as “ socialistic literature,” and yet he has such a natural 
facility of language and such strength of character, and above all 
such faith in his own abilities, that he is a leader of prominence and 
power in gatherings of discontented artisans. When he suddenly 
finds himself a capitalist he resolves to carry his theories into 
get. and accordingly founds a Socialistic mining enterprise on 

is recently acquired property at New Wanley. With admirable 
skill the author traces the subtle effects upon his character of the 
possession of wealth and the development of larger schemes. He 
gradually comes to regard questions from the standpoint of the 
capitalist rather than of the labourer, and the mines of New Wanley 
accordingly very soon lose their character of a socialistic experiment. 
It is also necessary tor him, in order to forward the movement, to 
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marry a lady; and the girl of the working classes, to whom he was 
engaged, is heartlessly discarded for the beautiful and accomplished 
Adela Waltham. 

We may wonder how a girl so refined and high-principled as she 
is can be coerced or cajoled into a marriage with an illiterate and 
uncultured brute like Mutimer, but we cannot deny the ability with 
which her feelings in her married life are analysed and described. 

The dénouement is striking and dramatic in the highest degree. 
How it affects the fortunes of the chief character and leads to a 
pleasant termination, shall be left, as is only fair, for the book itself 


to tell. 


A Tale of a Lonely Parish, By F. Marton CRawForp. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


R. CRAWFORD’S latest work is a fresh proof of the versatility 
of his genius. Instead of transporting us in the very exube- 
rance of imaginative power to the pomps of the Persian Court, as in 
“ Zoroaster,” or to the shadowy realms of Indian mysticism, as in 
“Mr. Isaacs,” he has chosen for the setting of his picture a remote 
— of Essex, and for subject the homely detail of rural life in 
ngland. Of course, however, the routine of the “ Lonely Parish ” 
is interrupted during the period of the story by the arrival of the 
heroine, an interesting lady with a background of mystery, developed 
in the course of the story into a convict-husband, undergoing penal 
servitude for forgery and fraud. His escape from Portland, stained 
with murder in addition to his former crime, brings on a crisis in 
her fate, and the struggle in her mind between pity, horror, and the 
remembrance of former attachment, is very well portrayed. The 
complication is finally solved by his death, attended and watched 
over by her to the last, while the detectives are waiting to re-arrest 
him in case of his recovery. ‘The widow is eventually consoled by 
a happy marriage to her staunch friend, Mr. Juxon, the squire of 
the parish, a manly and true-hearted gentleman, who conscientiously 
endeavours to save the convict’s life, even after he has attempted 
his own murder. The undergraduate’s boyish passion for the heroine 
and its sudden extinction when superseded by other interests in his 
mind, is described with quiet humour, and forms a lively episode. 
Although the tale is not invested with the peculiar glamour of some 
of Mr. Crawford’s earlier works, it has a charm of its own, and will 
not diminish his reputation. 


Chantry House. By CuartottE M. Yonar. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 1886. 


ISS YONGE’S readers, who generally expect from her a 
faithful transcript of family joys and sorrows, will not be dis- 
appointed in this last addition to her series of domestic romances. 
To literary palates, trained to the highly seasoned art of sensational 
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fiction, such simple fare may appear a little insipid; but novels of 
this type fill a place of their own, as they may be safely put into the 
hands of all readers, from the schoolroom upwards. “Chantry 
House ” carries us back some fifty years to follow the fortunes of a 
number of boys and girls, whose characters are individualized with 
a power of delicate discrimination, recognized as one of the authoress’s 
chief gifts. The narrator is a boy, who, having been crippled by an 
accident in childhood, plays the part of a sympathizing spectator of 
his brother’s more active career. How the scapegrace of the family, 
disgraced on his first start in life, conquers his defects, and becomes 
a model son and brother, while the handsome, dashing eldest son, 
the darling of the nursery, develops from the unregarded selfishness 
of boyhood the graver faults of undisciplined manhood, is skilfull 
shown in the course of the narrative ; though we should have thought 
that a character like the first of tnese types, early undermined by 
the radical vice of untruthfulness, would rarely have tie retrieving 
power required for complete self-reformation. The tone of the book 
is throughout religious from the ultra-High Church standpoint, but 
it is quite uncontroversial, and contains nothing to hurt the suscep- 
tibilities of the adherents of any creed. 


The Mayor of Casterbridge. The Life and Death of a Man of 
Character. By Tuomas Harpy, Author of “Far from the 
Madding Crowd.” London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1886. 


R. THOMAS HARDY’S latest book having stood the trying 
\ test of division into weekly parts in the Graphic as well as in 
an American illustrated paper, is now published in two volumes, and 
gains greatly from the increased interest afforded by consecutive 

erusal. 

We think that in ‘The Mayor of Casterbridge” Mr. Hardy not 
only sustains his already high reputation, but most materially 
enhances it. The book has wonderful dramatic power. Its story 
marches and its characters develop with unflagging effect; the 
supernumeraries speak, act, and move with admirably fitting sub- 
ordination, while the descriptive word-pictures furnish such a@ 
beautiful scene-setting, that one lays down the volumes with some- 
thing of the feeling with which one sees the act-drop fall on a play 
perfectly acted. 

While a very young man, Michael Henchard, influenced by ill- 
temper and drink, sells his wife by auction to a sailor f6r five 
guineas at a country fair. ‘Though he speedily repents his foliy and 
lives to be “a prosperous gentleman” and Mayor of Casterbridge, 
the consequences of his sin pursue him like a vengeful fate. Even 
after the lapse of twenty years, as he sits in the mayoral chair, he is 
twitted with his early disgrace by an old woman whom the town 
“ Dogberry” had “ comprehended” and “charged, sir, with the 
offence of disorderly female and vagabond.” She lets out the story, 
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adding, “ And the man who sold his wife in that fashion is the man 
sitting there in the great big chair.” ‘I'he speaker concluded by 
nodding her head at Henchard, and folding her arms. Everybody 
looked at Henchard. His face seemed strange, and in tint as if it 
had been powdered over with ashes. ‘We don’t want to hear your 
life and adventures,’ said the second magistrate, sharply, filling the 
pause which followed. ‘ You've been asked if you’ve anything to 
say bearing on the case.’ ‘That bears on the case. It proves that 
he’s no better than I, and has no right to sit there in judgment upon 
me. ‘’Tis a concocted story,’ said the clerk, ‘so hold your tongue.’ 
‘No—'tis true. The words came from Henchard, ‘is true 
as the light,’ he said slowly. ‘And, upon my soul, it does prove 
that I’m no better than she! And to keep out of any temptation 
to treat her hard for her revenge, I’ll ieave her to you.’” 

Mr. Hardy deals out even-handed justice to his creations, reward- 
ing good and punishing evil with severe impartiality; giving, 
indeed, a morality to his book as valuable as it is distinct. One 
cannot help pitying Henchard as trouble treads on trouble, even to 
the upsetting of his waggon of hay, and loss succeeds loss, enough 
“to press a royal merchant down,” but we follow his almost tragic 
fate with more of awe than the pity which is akin to love. 

Lucetta, whose “inconsequent passion for another man at first 
sight” brings her such sorrow, is, like “‘ Bathsheba,” of the type of 
wayward woman Mr. Hardy makes us frequently familiar. Apart 
from the green of trees and meadow sheen, the story is of so sombre 


hue, that we have little of the “green” which “is the colour of 
lovers ;” yet there is at last a joyous wedding, and good “ Elizabeth- 
Jane” mates with the husband of her heart. With the chorus of 
Wessex rustics we renew acquaintance with pleasure. They are as 
delightfully quaint and admirably limned as ever. We are much 
mistaken if “'The Mayor of Casterbridge ” does not widen the circle 
of Mr. Hardy’s readers. 


Court Royal: a Story of Cross Currents. By the Author of 
“Mehalah,” “John Herring,” &c. In three volumes. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1886. 


* (NOURT ROYAL” is sure to be popular ; the author baits his 

hook for every kind of novel-reader. In the first place, as 
admirers of “ Mehalah” and “ John Herring” will remember, his 
style is graphic, his language plain. He who runs may read. 
The great desire of to-day being to combine as much amusement 
with as little trouble as possible, the writer who will speak his mind 
in clear sentences and short paragraphs is sure of an audience. In 
the second place, the author of “ Court Royal” really has a 
mind to speak. Like Charles Reade, he writes with a purpose ; 
and like Charles Reade he can disguise that purpose so skil- 
fully that the inveterate novel-reader (who of course will skip the 
explanatory preface) may remain in blissful ignorance of any pur- 
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pose at all. It is for the sake of this insatiable, quick-devouring, 
sensation-loving personage, who unfortunately constitutes nine- 
tenths of the novelist audience, that ‘Court Royal” is seasoned 
with incidents which touch now and again on the grotesquely 
improbable. Such are the circumstances chosen to introduce 
Johanna the pawnbroker’s pledge, to Charles Cheek the idle son of 
the ready-money tradesman. The ‘Golden Balls” is on fire, and 
Johanna goes up to the roof armed with mop and pail to extinguish 
it. Sitting astride the centre ridge her efforts meet with more 
success than would be possible, with such ludicrously inadequate 
means. Mr. Cheek passing by in the street below, observes her, 
and mounts to the roof likewise. She, wild, dirty, and wet through ; 
he in fine evening suit of black, patent leather boots, white tie and 
diamond studs; sit facing each other, and their conversation under 
such peculiar conditions could hardly fail to partake of a very un- 
conventional character. It is in fact extremely racy. By this we 
mean nothing more than humorous, for while “ Court Royal” is as 
fertile in incongruities as a Gilbertian libretto, its author may like- 
wise share Mr. Gilbert’s boast, that ac line of his is unfit reading for 
youth or maiden. 

The serious part of the book is the antagonism between the new 
order and the old. The author contrasts the coming men, the 
coming democracy, the coming worship of individualism, which, 
according to him, is to sweep away al restraint—moral, social and 
religious—with the old, aristocratic class, devoted to church and king, 
wherein the utmost limit of refinement has been reached, with the 
result that every spark of God-given individuality is extinguished, 
and each unit has become but a part of the whole, bound to think 
and act, to move and breathe, according to the fixed rules of 
adamantine custom. 

To which side, the old or the new, our author’s proclivities tend, 
is not altogether clear; he is severe and tender with each in turn. 
But while all thinking men may agree with him that vast social 
changes are closing in upon us, it would be well to set ourselves a 
higher ideal than the apparent one with which “Court Royal” 
closes. May we not, even when “the Protestant Church is dis- 
established,” “the House of Lords abolished,” and “ the army gone 
to the dogs,” still hope for something better than the apotheosis of 
Impudence, the worship of Money, and the deification of Self? 


Salammbé. By Gustave Fiausert. Englished by M. Frencu 
SuHextpon. London: Saxon & Co. 1886. 


HE wide sale of this English translation of M. Flaubert’s cele- 
brated work, published in the original more than twenty years 

ago, necessitates a word of warning to our readers. The book, 
despite its great literary merit, is one to be avoided on moral 
grounds, as it is tainted with the false realism that degrades all 
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modern French art. Having said this much, we need say no more; 
though in justice to the book as a work of art we admit the pro- 
digious wealth of descriptive power which resuscitates in its pages 
all the sumptuous pageantry of ancient Carthaginian life. 


Mrs. Peter Howard. By the Authorof “The Parish of Kilby,” &c. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1886. 


CERTAIN amount of rude power gives interest to a work 
which is nevertheless painful both in its subject and in 
the manner of itstreatment. The characters are nearly all repulsive, 
and the details of their utterly loveless and sordid lives are portrayed 
with grim realism. The main theme is an ill-assorted marriage, in 
which indifference develops into aversion under the strain of the 
close proximity of oneegling life. There seems an antecedent im- 
probability in the consent of a lady with any refinement of feeling 
to marry a man of such coarse fibre and unredeemed vulgarity of 
nature as Mr. Peter Howard, even under the persuasion of a strong- 
minded mother; and on a girl so insensible as not to shrink from 
such a union, we decline to waste any pity for its after consequences. 
Of course the inevitable complication ensues of the affections not 
given to the husband being diverted to another, and it is here we 
object to the moral tone of the book; for though the heroine shrinks 
from the final step of leaving her husband’s roof, all the preliminary 
phases leading inevitably to such a result are described without 
reprobation, and indeed with apparent approval. The situation, 
when strained beyond endurance, is saved by a timely accident to 
the obnoxious husband, and Mrs. Peter Howard develops into the 
most patient of sick-nurses to the hateful cripple whose helplessness 
even fails to excite a feeling of tenderness in the reader’s mind. 

The household of the money-grubbing old father, with its absence 
of all the graces or affections of home, is a strongly lined though 
harsh and repellent picture, not to be taken we should hope as a 
faithful presentment of English life in the commercial classes. We 
should be equally loth to accept as typical the two young ladies— 
if such a term can be applied to them—who play secondary parts, 
and whose ways and manners would disgrace the most untutored 
factory girl. 


A Country Gentleman and his Family. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


T is characteristic of Mrs. Oliphant’s genius to choose for its 

subject the sudden disturbance of placid everyday lives by 

the occurrence of. some abrupt and unlooked-for tragedy in their 

midst. The family of Mr. Warrender, the “ Country Gentleman ” of 

the title, when lett by his death in occupation of “The Warren,” a 

residence in a dull rural neighbourhood, seems to offer as little 
mM 2 
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material for sensational effect as the most devout advocate of the 
agen school could desire. Yet in its “——e and monotonous 
ife tragic emotions and stormy incidents find a place, appealing 
perhaps not less forcibly to the imagination because of their homely 
accessories. ‘Theo Warrender, the eldest son, a sombre-tempered 
young man, somewhat embittered by the failure of his Oxford career 
to justify the expectations formed of him, is a strongly realized 
figure, and the development of his character from the more un- 
amiable side, under the maturing influence of courtship and matri- 
mony, is portrayed with force and truth to nature. The relation 
between Lady Markland, the young widow successfully wooed by 
him, and her sickly boy heretofore the sole confidant and companion 
of his mother, is rendered with poetic sympathy, and the struggle of 
little Geoff to bear with patience the deprivation of the exclusive 
love which had been all the sunshine of his baby-life, is a deep and 
tender study of childish nature. 

Side by side with Theo’s romance runs that of his younger sister, 
“Chatty ” (Charlotte), and if the interruption to her wedding by the 
startling announcement of her bridegroom’s previous marriage be a 
somewhat hackneyed incident, it is invested with a modicum of fresh 
interest by the manner of the telling, since it is skilfully led up to by 
a series of those suggestive incidents which it is part of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s art to use with such dramatic effect in unfolding the events 
of her tale. The unexpected reserve of dignity called forth by cir- 
cumstances in the gentle nature of the simple country girl, is we 


imagine intended as a pendant to the growth of her brother’s 
character in the opposite direction through the evolution of his 
worse qualities, and if so, is artistically contrived. The self- 
assertion and arrogance of the elder sister, as Mrs. Eustace Thynne, 
would surely be only possible to the ill-breeding of a parvenue, 
not to a girl brought up in the position of a gentlewoman. 


The Fall of Asgard. By Juttan G. Corsett. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


HIS is a stirring and romantic tale of the last struggles of Norse 
T heathendom against St. Olaf, the Christian conqueror; Asgard, 
whose fall it celebrates, being the abode of the Aesir, or gods. With 
the historical deeds of Olaf and his contemporaries are interwoven 
the fortunes of Gudrun, the heroine, and her son Thorkel, for years 
fugitives and exiles from their home, and then again playing a con- 
spicuous part among the defenders of the old order of things. The 
manners and feelings of the time and country are vividly depicted, 
and many of the details of the rites of Scandinavian paganism will 
be new to the majority of English readers. Among these is the 
sacrifice of a horse on solemn occasions, while the flesh of the 
animal was regarded as so sacred to the gods that partaking of it 
was equivalent to a relapse into paganism. The style is simple and 
effective, and avoids suggesting the incongruity of modern language, 
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while free from the affectation of archaism. The following passage 
is descriptive of the passage of Olaf’s fleet of galleys before the 
ambush of his foes :— 


Their preparations had not been completed many minutes before a 
large ship shot out from behind the point. It was a long ship of twenty 
benches, which many recognized as belonging to Gunnar of Gelmin, and 
it was clear from the way in which the sun, now just peeping over the 
hills, glittered upon its crew, that it contained Olaf and his body-guard. 
Hardly had they noticed this one to the other, when out came another, 
and then another, till five ships, each with furty oars swinging like music, 
were striding over the fjord, followed by some half-dozen craft of less 
degree. It was a glorious sight in Thorkel’s eyes, and yet an anxious 
one, for the great red sun rose higher and higher, kissing away the 
blushing mist so fast, that none could tell if it would hold long enough 
to conceal the shelter they had so hastily constructed. ‘They plainly 
heard the beat of the oars, and the laughter and singing of the crews as 
they fared on towards the islands. 

Full of picturesque incident and adventure the tale moves as 
rapidly as though unencumbered by archeological trappings, and we 
doubt not that it will contribute to enhance the interest of the public 
in the times to which it relates. 


Dagonet the Jester. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 
Ta scene of this story, which is attributed to Mr. Malcolm 


Macmillan, is laid in the days of the Commonwealth, when the 
gloomy creed of the Puritans was busily engaged in chasing from 
human life every trace of the innocent, if frivolous, gaiety which 
lightens men’s burthens, and enables them for a time to forget their 
sorrows. We have been somewhat puzzled to discover whetier the 
author intends in the person of Dagonet—chased from a baronial 
hall, seeking refuge in the quiet life of a village, and finally frozen 
to death in the churchyard—to present an allegory of the decay of 
that excellent fooling which he so muchadmires. However that be, 
the story is in itself a simple one, and is told with artless quaintness 
by Master Aaron Blenkinsop, the learned and travelled son of the 
village blacksmith. Not without art, indeed, is the quaintness of its 
caretully maintained diction, which is always that of a sedate 
scholar of the olden time condescending for a moment to speak the 
vulgar tongue. A passage taken at random will illustrate our 
meaning :— 

For as the years came rolling on, and after men had well-nigh 
forgotten even that bloody deed at Whitehall in the weariness their own 
lives suffered from the Commonwealth, there was no more mirth in Thorn 
Abbey than in the great world outside it. Our rector was a true bred 
Presbyterian at last, no trimmer like Master Crape, who held the Gospel 
anterior to the Confession, but one hard and sour as Master Knox 
himself. Yet while all the reverend youths went with long faces and 
took the lashing of the discipline with a sigh of thanks, as indeed they 
well might if it would clear them at all from that heinous guilt of 
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regicide which as rebels they had incurred, the older ones sought still for 
=e balm, after the chastening, in the cheerier discourse of Master 
agonet. 


This passage also serves to show the leanings of our author 


towards the mirthful phase of life, typified, as we think, in the person 
of Dagonet quondam jester, but later the cobbler of Thorn Abbey. 


Snon-bound at Eagles. By Bret Harte. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1886. 


R. BRET HARTE'’S vivid power of description enables us to 
condone a certain amount of improbability in his incidents, 
though we confess to a little surprise at finding the highwayman hero, 
an extinct fossil-type in British literature, resuscitated among the 
modern varieties of vagabundage on the Californian border. 

The action opens with the robbing of the mail-coach, or stage, as 
it is called in America, by a group of daring men, who afterwards in 
their retreat take refuge, with one of their number badly wounded, 
in the ranch of one of the passengers, whose wife and sister-in-law, 
ignorant of their true character, give them a most hospitable recep- 
tion. A sudden snowstorm isolates the mountain plateau on which 
Eagle’s Court, the settler’s station, is situated, for eight or ten days, 
during which the highwaymen make rapid progress in the good 
graces of their hostesses,and frustrate a plot for their robbery by their 
own farm servants. 

Of course, the restoration of communications reveals their true 
character, but does not obliterate the impression they have made ; 
and the story ends with the engagement of Miss Scott, the young lady 
of Eagle’s Court, to one of the pair who had only temporarily taken 
to the road as a means of redressing the wrong inflicted on him by 
a commercial swindler. Mr. Bret Harte’s incidental glimpses of 
border life and scenery are in his usual picturesque fashion. 


Indian Summer, By Witi1am D. Howe ts. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas. 1886. 


R. HOWELLS’ last book misses the solid grasp of character 
which elevated triviality of incident in his previous work. 

‘rue, the trifling is throughout of the prettiest and most graceful 
description, and the small episodes that carry on the movement of 
the story have no lack of charm for the reader. ‘The purposeless 
character of the hero, and the helpless entanglement into which he 
allows himself to drift, are sufficient, however, to mar to a great 
extent the interest of the book, and leave a general sense of dissatis- 
faction with its tenor. ‘The name, “ Indian Summer,” is_ the 
American term for those belated days of sunshine on the edge of 
winter, known in Europe «as the summer of St. Martin. Its appro- 
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priateness to the story is furnished by the mature age of the hero, 
Theodore Colville, who returns at the lapse of twenty years to 
Florence, the scene of his early love disappointment, to find 
eventual compensation for the loss of his youth. His affections 
waver, indeed, between two charming ladies, Mrs. Bowen, a lovely 
widow, associated with the tragedy of his early life, and her friend, 
Imogene Graham, an enthusiastic girl of twenty, who, in her 
romantic desire to console Mr. Colville’s middle age, scarcely leaves 
him a free choice on the subject. A kindly fate releases him in the 
end from his engagement to her, and allows him to tind a more 
suitable companion for his future life in Mrs. Bowen, on whom his 
somewhat halting affections are really set. Perhaps the most 
graceful episode of the book is the instinctive attachment of little 
Effie Bowen to her future stepfather, as its highest artistic effect 
is reached in the subtle touches with which the pretty child’s ways 
and character are realized. Florentine society is brightly though 
superficially described, and Italian scenery is rather suggested by the 
narrative than depicted in detail. 


Aotiees of Catholic Continental Zeriodicals, 


REVIEW OF GERMAN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 
By Dr. BELLEsuErM, Canon of Aachen. 
1. Katholth. 


The Gallican Liturgy from the Fourth to the Eighth 
Century.—Protessor Probst, of Breslau University, continues, in 
the March issue, his important study on this interesting subject. 
His first article showed that the Gallican Liturgy was considerably 
abridged about the beginning of the fourth century. ‘This abridg- 
ment was effected by breaking up the lengthened prayers of the 
one Mass then used every day, whence came a large number of 
Masses preserving the original type. ‘Ihese several branches soon 
were further and strikingly changed, as the old prayers were gradu- 
ally adapted to the various feasts which, with time and the develop- 
ment of Christian life, were admitted into the Kalendar. A special 
feature of the Gallican Liturgy, mentioned at length by Protessor 
Probst, was the high honour paid to the Gospel. Whilst the deacon 
proceeded with it to the Ambo, the choir sang the Trisagion, an 
impressive ceremony which 8. Germanus of Autun describes as an 
imitation of the angels who preceded our Lord and sang, “‘'lollite 
portas, principes, vestras.” 1 may remark that the time-honoured 
custom of singing the Gospel from the height of the Ambo is still, at 
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the present day, in use in the minster of Aix-la-Chapelle. In the 
Gallican Liturgy of the sixth century the custom prevailed of bread 
and wine being offered by the faithful during the Mass. Another 

eculiar feature mentioned by S. Gregory of Tours (De Gloria 
Martyr., ]. 1, c. 26) was that, at the time of the offertory, the deacon 
tovk the tower (turris) ‘‘ containing the mystery of the body of our 
Lord” to put it on the altar. Part of the consecrated bread was to 
be mixed with the wine. That was enjoined by the Synod of Orange, 
but as to the time at which this took place—whether before or after 
the consecration—Professor Probst does not decide. What we call 
the Preface was styled ‘“ Contestatio,” or “ Immolatio.” It, too, had 
impressed on it the character of the feast, and S. Gregory of Tours 
mentions it as part of the Mass in which were commemorated the 
virtues and intercession of the saint whose feast was being kept. I 
must not omit to mention that the Gallican Liturgy had its Epiklesis 
—viz., that prayer, after the consecration, in which the Holy Ghost 
was invoked to effect the “transformatio.” The oft-discussed 
question as to how the Holy Ghost can be invoked to effect any 
change in elements which are already consecrated is thus an- 
swered by our author:—The Consecration is the work of the 
three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, but since the sanctification of 
mankind is especially attributed to the third Person, it seems to be 
most convenient to invoke the Holy Ghost as distributor of God’s 
graces after the consecration. 

Education of the Faithful in the Middle Ages.—Reformers, 
old and new, like to taunt the Catholic Church with having wilfully 
neglected the education of the faithful in the days when she was all- 
powerful in Europe. Professor Jansen, of Frankfort-on-Main, has. 
thoroughly refuted these unfair accusations. Yet, after the treat- 
ment he could give the topic in his celebrated history of the German 
people, ample room is left for those historians who can enter into the 
details connected with each separate German province. The Rev. 
Lesker, in the March and April issues of the Katholik, gives us 
noteworthy information as to the Church’s efforts for elementary 
education and for science in what is now galled the Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenburg. It was comparatively very lately that this country 
learned the Christian religion, for up to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries it was still buried in the darkness of heathenism. As soon, 
however, as it received the light of Christian doctrine, we note the 
noble conduct of the Church as regards the lower and middle classes. 
Rostock still possesses that university which originated in Catholic 
times; Wismar, Gustrow, and the other principal towns each 
possessed their schools. Luther’s saying, that under the Pope’s 
reign the devil, by founding churches and convents, had everywhere 
spread his nets so that not a single boy might escape (Works, 
Erlangen, xxii. 17.), may, with some change of terms, be safely 
applied to Mecklenburg as described in the ages of faith by 
unimpeachable documents. Only, the laudable ettorts of bishops, 
priests and monks were not confined to boys. Mecklenburg could 
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boast of numerous convents devoted to the education of girls ; 
whilst the nuns of Citeaux and the Beghines deserve special 
mention. There are still existing old catechisms of the fifteenth 
century, and as a scarcely less direct witness of the exertions of 
churchmen of that period may be counted the Confession books, 
which contained instructions how people were to prepare themselves 
for properly receiving the sacrament of penance. 


2. Historisch-politische Blatter. 


The Reformation and Art.—Three able articles treating this 
theme seem to be worthy the attention of thoughtful Protestants 
even more than of Catholics. It is a serious mistake on the part of 
modern Protestant historians of Art to claim for Protestantism 
as such the privilege of having favoured Art and its lofty aspira- 
tions and ideas. Few religions, on the contrary, have so keenly 
hated Art as Protestantism. It may be readily granted that indi- 
vidual Protestants of our century are exceptions, and that, influenced 
by Catholic ideas, they begin to disagree with their fathers of the 
sixteenth century. But the fact remains that the very authors of 
the new religion, partly by force of their antagonism to the old 
Church they set themselves to pull down, and partly by force of 
religious opinions which were totally subversive of external rites, 
were outspoken enemies cf Art. These ideas are ably treated by our 
author, who has collected numerous incidents in the insane attack 
made by the Reformers on the countless specimens of Christian 
art in churches. 

Hefele’s History of the Councils—The learned Bishop of 
Rottenburg, burdened with years and his episcopal duties, was 
unequal to the labour of bringing out a second edition of the fifth 
volume of his History of the Councils. An able pupil of his, there- 
fore, Dr. Kniépfler, professor in the Lyceum of Passau, has under- 
taken the task for him. Since the first appearance of this volume, 
historical science has made considerable advances. Hence the 
remarkable fact that the second edition, just brought out by 
Herder of Freiburg, contains no less than forty-seven synods more 
than were in the first edition. Amongst them may be mentioned 
those of London, 1143; Edinburgh, 1197; St. David’s, 1197; 
Bristol, 1216 ; Hui, 1230; and Oxford, 1231. Students will be inte- 
rested to learn that the word “transelementatio,” or “peracrotxeiwors,” 
was adopted by a Synod held in Constantinople in a.p. 1156, fifty- 
nine years before it was used by the fourth Council of Lateran. 


3. Stimmen aus Maria Laach. 


In the March number, Father Meyer comments on the Pope’s 
letter, “ Immortale Dei,” whilst Father Beissel traces the history of 
the old cathedral of Treves, founded by St. Helena, the mother 
of Constantine, the first Christian emperor. Father Longhorst has 
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a criticism on Max Miiller as a philosopher of religion. Most of 
Max Miiller’s writings are now before the German public in transla- 
tions, and it was a duty for German Catholics to test his doctrines 
by the standard of Catholic philosophy. Miiller’s theory of Heno- 
theism, his denial of a primitive revelation of God to mankind, his 
totally false view on Christianity as one of the many religions, 
equally good or false, are tenets as little in accordance with the 
teachings of history as of all past philosophy. 


4. Historisches Jahrbuch der Goerres-Gesellschaft. 


Cardinal Otto Truchsess, Bishop of Augsburg.—Perhaps no 
historical review anywhere rivals the Jahrbuch tor Catholic thorough- 
ness and scientific merit. Scholars interested in the Reformation 
= will particularly appreciate the article contributed by Father 

uhr, 8.J., of Ditton Hall, England, on Cardinal Truchsess, Bishop 
of Augsburg. The trials uf this eminent man, who like a pillar of 
granite withstood the waves of anarchy and infidelity at the time 
of Luther, are told by F. Duhr, as also the labours he generously 
undertook for the Holy See. A remarkable fact in his lite was the 
high esteem he entertained for Cardinal Pole. When turned out of 
his episcopal See, T'ruchsess fled to Rome, where Pole at once 
generously cared for him. The English cardinal is described by 
Truchsess as ‘the most pious, learned and ascetic cardinal of 
England.” 

Monsieur Gachard.—Baron von Reumont, the learned author 
of the History of the City of Rome, furnishes a loving tribute to the 
memory of the late general keeper of the Belgian State Archives. 
The paper is a piece of thorough work, such as one would expect 
from a historical writer who is M. Gachard’s equal. There is an 
—— list of the numerous books and essays pubiished b 

. Gachard, and the portrait of the late historian is cleverly traced. 





ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 


La Civilta Cattolica, 2 Gennaio—1 Maggio, 1886. 


The Nuraghi of Sardinia.—A series of articles, commencing 
January 2 of the current year, is appearing in the Civiltd Cattolica 
on the subject of those wonderful monuments of bygone ages, the 
Nuraghi of Sardinia, accompanied by elaborate illustrations. ‘These 
towers, of which there are no less than 3000 in the island, have long 
puzzled the heads of antiquarians. The size of many of them, 
gigantic even in their ruins, the singularity of their construction, 
which seems to have excited the admiration of the ancient Greeks, 
their number, and their undeniably great antiquity, have combined 
to render them a subject of much curiosity and careful study. The 
total absence of inscriptions, which, in the case of Egyptian and 
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Assyrian monuments, deciphered in recent times, enable us to com- 
pute their date, has seemed hitherto to render the mystery involved 
in the origin of the Nuraghi hopelessly inscrutable. The learned, 
indeed, long entertained the persuasion that their erection must be 
referred to pre-historic times, and that the earliest inhabitants of the 
island, dwellers in forests and caves, and armed only with implements 
of stone, constructed these Cyclopean monuments. ‘This opinion, 
however, has in late years been shaken through a more diligent exa- 
mination of their structure, and by the discovery of some idols in one 
of them which must have needed the use of metal in shaping them, so 
that we may consider this view as well-nigh exploded, although the 
question of origin, dates, and precise destination of the Nuraghi 
remains in the same state of uncertainty. 

The writer of the review entirely dissents from the opinion which 
would attribute the erection of these towers to a tribe of people 
isolated from the rest of the world. In his argument he proceeds 
from the known to the unknown, and takes for his basis the result 
of observations made by himself personaily seven years ago. Although 
the stones are themselves pr’ while history is silent, and tradi- 
tion transmits to us no reliable record, there are a few points well 
ascertained ; and one of no slight importance is the uniformity, with 
a fewand secondary differences, of the plan upon which these fortresses, 
whether small or great, have been built, pointing to a common object 
and interconnection. ‘The Nuraghi, in short, he thinks bear testi- 
mony to a system of reductions or colonies, having for their object 
the stable possession of the territories in which they stand, and the 
pacific use of their products for commercial purposes. For the reasons 
he alleges in support of this view we must refer the reader to the 
articles in question. So far, then, from thinking that the Nuraghi 
are the work of an utterly unknown, savage, and isolated people, he 
considers that they otter one among many other proofs of the rela- 
tions subsisting between the East and the West at a period when 
the latter had as yet no history, binding relations, which were silently 
laying the foundations of that future unity of nations which Rome by 
its widespread dominion was to effect, and which in the overruling 
designs of Providence was thus preparing the way for the evangeliza- 
tion of the heathen world. The reviewer sees reason to attribute the 
erection of these buildings to the Phoenicians of ‘Tyre, and, if he be 
correct in his surmise, they would furnish a striking example of the 
method and system by which this famous commercial city was 
enabled to hold the monopoly of the western portion of the Mediter- 
ranean, and, still more, of the trade of the Atlantic, without allow- 
ing the knowledge of their transactions in these distant regions to 
reach the Italo-Grecian peoples. 

Various have been the speculations of antiquarians regarding the 
use made of these singular constructions. Some have supposed them 
to have been temples, while others have regarded them as places of 
sepulture ; but to neither of these opinions does the writer incline, 
although he believes, considering the style of their architecture, 
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that they might, according to time and place, have been applied to 
various purposes, the above included. It may well be deducible 
from their general character of reductions or colonies, also from 
special examples, that the united Nuraghi of each territory might be 
available for all the several uses to which edifices could be applied 
in a society fairly civilized, and might often combine them all, par- 
ticularly as society in those remote times would have retained in its 
customs something of the patriarchal character. Although they are 
generally built with a manifest view to the exclusion of intruders, 
and therefore for incidental refuge and defence, nevertheless he gives 
cogent reasons for believing that they were not designed, nor indeed 
well calculated, for the resistance of foreign invasion by a powerful 
force ; nor were they, apparently, ever used for that end, as when 
the Sardinians had to contend for their national independence, it 
was to their natural fortresses, their own mountain fastnesses, that 
they betook themselves, together with their flocks and herds. 

The writer has promised another article, with further statements 
and elucidations of his views as to the origin and uses of the 
Nuraghi. 


15 Maggio, 1886. 


Prospects of the Italian Kingdom.—Bonghi, in his paper, the 
Nuova Antologia, has been indulging, with a view to the coming 
elections, in one of his usual jeremiads over the past, present, and 
future fortunes of the political parties, and, consequently, of those 
institutions which, for men of his sort, constitute the whole of the 
Italy of to-day. He is convinced that, if all who are possessed of 
sense, judgment, liberality, and moderation, and who have engaged 
in public life, not for personal gain, but for a high national end, do 
not at the present crisis unite in one party who will thus form a 
government morally, intellectually, and materially strong, “we,” he 
says, ‘shall have had at once the glory and the shame of having 
made and unmade Italy within a brief span of time.” But is it con- 
ceivable, under present circumstances, that a party such as Bonghi 
has idealized, should issue from the electoral urns? Depretis, now 
discarded and condemned, was perhaps the only man capable—and 
that purely by dint of artifices and self-contradictions—to manu- 
facture a working majority out of the discordant materials at his 
disposal. He has relied mainly, it would appear, upon the help of 
a fiction called transformation, a political recipe for getting on some- 
how, which consists in the Government pretending to favour the 
Left, from whom the Ministry were understood to be drawn, and 
who have had a majority in the Chamber, while in fact conforming 
its ideas to the Right. The Progressist party were to have the 
government in their hands, but to be content to be swayed by the 
notions of the minority, and the Right were to be content with 
exercising this influence without aspiring to rule. ‘This could not 
last, and the result has been that Depretis is now denounced by his 
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Masonic brethren as a traitor, who instead of labouring, as he was 
bound, to demolish the throne and the altar, has been all along their 
disguised supporter and defender. The prospects are —s very 
discouraging for legal Italy. Excluding, as we well may, the for- 
mation of a national party, as desiderated by Bonghi, Depretis being 
set aside, it is difficult to see how any one can replace the latter, 
to serve like him as a lightning-conductor for the protection of 
revolutionary Italy, or can offer any similar guarantee for its con- 
tinued toleration on the part of the two great central European 
empires. The programme initiated by the Piedmontese Cavour 
seems about to have its collapse in the Piedmontese Depretis. 
It is a bad look-out for the Quirinal. 

Since the above was written the Italian elections have resulted in a 
triumph for the Depretis Cabinet. The Ministry have er for 
the present, but their majority is composed of the most discordant 
elements; so that the ditliculties which beset them are greater than 
ever. “All things considered,” says the Eo d'Italia, “it seems to 
us that Depretis, in spite of his unquestionable victory, is in a worse 
position than he was before.” 

We can specially recommend to notice an article in the number 
of May 15, entitled ‘‘ Young Italy and the Old Papacy,” in which 
the decrepitude of the former, by the confession even of its own 
leading journals, and the glorious vitality and indefatigable vigour 
of the latter are forcibly contrasted. Also two articles on Socialism 
in Italy, where it is making alarming progress. In the first of 
these articles, which appeared on April 17, the evil itself is 


strikingly set forth. In the second, which appeared on May 1, 
the remedy is prescribed, which may be summed up in the Holy 
Father’s recent declaration. Let society be maintained Christian 
or re-Christianized, and the dreaded evil will disappear. This is 
the remedy ; there is no other. 





FRENCH PERIODICALS. 


Revue des Questions Historiques. Avril, 1886. Paris. 


The Authenticity of the Pentateuch.—M. F. Vigouroux, the 
well-known professor at Saint Sulpice, opens this number of the 
Revue with an article entitled “ Etude Critique sur l’authenticité du 
Péntateuque, d’apres l’examen intrinséque de son contenu.” The 
word “ intrinséque ” indicates the character of the article; it is the 
writer’s own study of the sacred text itself, and not a study or 
criticism of the criticisms of others. He has never himself, he says, 
doubted the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, but having read many 
proofs in various treatises, he wished to work out for himself a 
conviction on the point, and, as far as could be, an independent one. 
Treatises were left aside; the text was read and re-read, “thus to 
learn the secret of the Pentateuch from itself.” We need not add 
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that an independent examination of the indications given by the 
sacred text as to its authorship, coming from so accomplished a 
scholar as the Abbé Vigouroux, is very interesting. Each age has 
its own special ways and manners; and no work, he contends, can 
escape bearing the mark of the age in which it was written, whether 
the writer was conscious or unconscious of such result—even malgré 
lui. But the age of Moses can be distinctly characterized ; it is one 
of those well-marked periods—crises—in history that are highly 
distinguished from other periods. The Pentateuch is an ewuvre de 
circonstance, and can be sutticiently characterized as belonging to the 
time of Moses. Thus far does the writer get in the present article, 
occupying some sixty pages: ‘‘ De ce que nous avons déji dit, nous 
sommes du moins en droit de conclure que l’ensemble des recits du 
Péntateuque convient parfaitement 4 l’epoque de Moise, et ne peut 
convenir aussi bien & aucune autre époque de histoire d’Israel.” It 
need scarcely be said that no idea could be given within these very 
brief limits of the minute examination of portion after portion of the 
text in pursuance of this proof. The author having promised to 
pursue his theme, ends with some severe remarks on modern critics 
of Germany and France who adopt rationalist views on the Penta- 
teuch with a false air of independence—accepting them all the while 
without discussion. Speaking of his own country, he says there is 
less independent study than in Germany. ‘In France the Bible is 
scarcely read ; the greater part of the incrédules who hold that Moses 
did not compose the five first books of Scripture do not know the 
reasons for their opinion, and simply rest upon the authority of 
German critics whose names they only just know, and of whose 
works they have not read a word!” 

The Elements of Pontifical Diplomatics.—'l'his is the title ot 
the next article, which is from the pen of le Comte de Mas Latrie, of 
the Institute, and it will be of concern and value to the growing num- 
ber of students in the original records of Church history. The science 
of diplomatics generally—the science, that is, of reading, classifying, 
testing, &c., original diplomas and documents—has advanced of late 
years, and pontifical diplomatics has particularly developed and 
— in precision, whilst the opening of the Vatican archives has 

ent still fresh impetus to the historical movement of which it is so 
important an instrument. Here the reader will find, after a passing 
reference to what has lately been done by students in the Vatican 
archives, the history and description of the various kinds of docu- 
ments which furnish matter for the history of the Popes and their 
acts, and a general idea of the rules and methods followed at various 
periods in the construction and naming of these documents. Diplo- 
matics has been said to be the better half of the criticism of texts, 
and readers of the article will soon see illustration of how much 
these technical matters have to do with the value of a parchment or 
a letter. The author divides the history of papal documents into 
three epochs : the first from early times to the eighth century and 
the changes made by Adrian id ; the second, the period of the 
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Middle Ages, is “ the epoch of Bulls,” and ends with the introduction 
of briefs under Eugene IV. in the middie of the fifteenth century ; 
and the third period embraces modern times. ‘I'o each of these 
belong documents well marked from those of the other epochs, 
not only by name, but still more by manner of writing, style, 
method of being dated, signed, and promulgated. There is much 
in the writer’s treatment of each of these three divisions which 
would be of interest to others besides the technical student, but it 
would be impossible to repeat them here. There is quite a history 
of the names of pontifical documents. Thus a Letter, Epistle, 
Authority, Precept, Decree, Decretal, Rescript belong to or began 
in the first period; Briefs and Motu Proprios belong to the third. 
Under his second division the author treats at great length of Bulls. 
The Benedictine editors of the Nouveau Traité Diplomatique divided 
the Bulls of the Middle Ages into two classes—the greater, or 
Solemn Bulls, and the less (Grandes ou Solennelles et Petites Bulles). 
M. Delisle, in his “ Memoires on the Acts of Innocent III.,” did not 
consider the distinction worth anything ; and, as the writer says, ‘‘a 
naturellement fait école,” Cardinal Pitra having become to some 
extent a follower. The Count Mas Latrie goes back to the Bene- 
dictine division and defends it. He gives the characteristics of the 
Solemn Bulls (p. 434). Bulls were generally sealed with lead, but 
occasionally with precious metals, to mark some memorable event, 
and Leo X. appended a seal of gold to the Bull in which Henry VIII. 
of England was declared Defender of the Faith! 

Authenticity of Papal Briefs.—One other sentence from the 
Count Mas Latrie’s article may be interesting. Treating of “‘ Briefs,” 
he defines a Brief to be “a letter or apostolic ordinance sealed with 
red wax and the ring of the fisherman, in addressing which the 
Sovereign Pontiff takes the title of Papa instead of Servant of the 
Servants of God, noting also his own number in the list of Popes of 
his name.” Generally Briefs were very short, at least the more 
ancient ; but the Benedictines have justly observed that this “ brief- 
ness” of composition is not the mark of a Brief, but rather the 
simplification or abbreviation of the process of its being expedited. 
The passage of a Bull through the four bureaux took time; a 
special office was created for the expedition of Briefs under a 
Secretary of Briefs. An advantage; yet it became infinitely easier 
for an unscrupulous official to send to its destination a false Brief than 
to pass a fraudulent Bull through its preliminary authentications ! 
And we read that one Bartholomew Florido, Secretary of Briefs 
under Alexander VI., was degraded and condemned to death, the 
Pope commuting the sentence to imprisonment for life; while a 
certain Mascanbrun, ‘sous-dataire” under Innocent X., having 
‘been convicted of sending off a large number of forged Briefs, was 
beheaded. How many forged or tampered Briefs, one wonders, 
were sent off by others who were never detected ! 

Among the articles in the same number are—one by M. Paul 
Fournier, “ Le Royaume d’Arles et de Vienne,” sketching its relations 
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with the Empire from the death of Frederic II. to the death of 
Rudolf of Hapsburg (1250-1291) ; and another by M. Léon Lecestre 
on “ Marie Antoinette’s attempts to escape from the Temple and the 


Conciergerie.” 





Aotices of Books. 


Chapters in European History, By Wit.1am Samuet Litty. 
Two Vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1886. 


oe two volumes have been so widely noticed and so highly 
praised by the general press of the country, that we need add 
nothing to show that they are both brilliant and profound. Mr. 
Lilly not only writes clearly, forming his sentences perfectly and 
choosing his words with very great felicity ; but he has the faculty 
of saying what people will listen to. ‘This is a gift — distinct 
from that of making correct sentences. Mr. Lilly is eloquent, pro- 
found, philosophical, analytic, and many more things; but he is 
able to put his foot down every minute or two with an audible 
tread on good solid earth ; and the reader feels very grateful to him. 
No doubt, he has one or two qualifications which make it easy for 
him to be interesting. He has read a great deal, and he seems to 
remember and to be able to reproduce all that he has read just at 
the very moment when it is wanted. His power of apt quotation is 
really marvellous—of quotation which is neither hackneyed nor too 
recondite, but just sufficiently new to cause a pleasant shock of sur- 
— and nearly always justifying itself by the new light which it 
rings along with it. 

We consider these pages as one of the best fragments of Christian 
“apology” in the English language. Indeed, it would not be easy 
to find in any other language an argument so thoroughly honest, so 
firmly founded on facts, and so admirably expressed. A short 
account of the work will suffice to give the grounds of this judg- 
ment. 

It consists of three well-defined divisions—although the various 
chapters which make it up have all (even the introductory dialogue) 
done duty in a previous state of existence as magazine articles : 
first, Christianity; secondly, the Renaissance; and thirdly, the French 
Revolution. But the spirit, the soul, of the book is one and one 
only ; it is the demonstration that a belief in God and in Christ is 
absolutely necessary for society, under penalty of death and putre- 
faction. The theme seems trite; but in Mr. Lilly’s hands it is 
fresh and fascinating. The preliminary dialogue introduces three 
speakers—Grimston, ‘ngediey, and Luxmoore ; the latter being the 
writer himself. It is devoted to a demolition of Goethe’s cynical and 
unworthy view, that to a thinker the history of the world is 
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nothing but a tissue of absurdities, a mass of madness and wicked- 
ness—that nothing can be made of it. Mr. Lilly maintains that the 
“philosophy of history ” can be understood, and ought to be under- 
stood, if you will only look into your own mind first, and read the 
great world by the light of the little world within a man’s own 
breast. There is such a thing as progress, evolution, in physical 
things and in moral; but as to the latter, “‘ man’s advance is due to 
his following the dictates of eternal righteousness.” The following 
keenly expressed invective is a sort of motto for the whole work :— 


Look at France if you wouli see an example of the hell which a people 
proposes for itself when it maketh and loveth a lie. I know the country 
well; and every time I visit it I discern a terrible evidence of ever- 
increasing degeneracy. The man seems to be disappearing. There is a 
return to the simious type. The eye speaks of nothing but dull 
esuriency. The whole face is prurient. ‘The voice has lost the virile 
ring, and has become shrill, gibberish, baboon-like. Go into the Chamber 
of Deputies, the chosen and too true representatives of the people. The 
looks, the gestures, the cries, remind you irresistibly of the monkey-house 
in Regent's Park. The nation—for it must be judged by its public acts 
—has for a hundred years been trying to rid itself of the perception 
which is the proper attribute of man; to cast out the idea of God, which 
Michelet has well called the progressive and conservative principle of 
civilization; to live on a philosophy of animalism; and it is rapidly 
losing all that is distinctively human, and is sinking below the lead of 
animals (27-30). 


The first chapter was originally contributed to the Contemporary 
Review. It contains a striking description of the teaching of our 


Blessed Saviour, and a brilliant sketch of the great St. Augustine 
and the De Civitate Dei: 


It was no doctrine of sweetness and light, no enthusiasm of humanity, 
but the Person of Jesus Christ, at once human and divine, which, as they 
gazed upon it, uplifted on the Cross, smote down in masterful contrition 
the orthodox Pharisee and the Sadducean materalist of decadent Judea, 
the agnostic philosopher of captive Greece, the stately magistrate and the 
rude soldier of imperial Rome. He it was—His head crowned with 
thorns, His eyes full of tears, His visage marred more than any man’s, 
His limbs dislocated and rent--in whom tender virgins discerned the 
fairest among ten thousand, the altogether lovely, and would have 
no other spouse for time or for eternity. Women whose whole lives 
were a pollution did but look on Him, in His ineffable sorrow, and 
the passion of desire was expelled by the stronger passion of com- 
punction. Old men and little children, by the vision of Him, were 
inspired with a love stronger than death. The aged Bishop, journey- 
ing to the place where the lions waited him, “still alive but longin 
to die,” writes to his flock: ‘‘ Now do I begin to be Christ’s disciple.” 
The sweet Syracusan maiden looks calmly upon her bleeding bosom, 
mutilated by the persecutor’s knife, as she reflects: “I shall not be 
less beautiful in the eyes of my heavenly bridegroom.” Sanctus the 
deacon, his limbs covered with plates of buraing brass, so that his 
body was one entire wound and deprived of the form of man, would 
but say to all the questions of his tormentors, “I am a Christian ; ” and, 
as those who stood by testified, remained upright and unshrinking, 
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‘bathed and strengthened in the heavenly well of living water which 
flowed from the Head of Christ.” They endure, that noble army of 
martyrs, in the strength of Him whom, not having seen, they loved. . . . 
It was as though man had acquired a new sense. . . . The victory of 
Christianity was the personal victory of its founder (pp. 57-58). 


In a second chapter, the life and times of Pope St. Gregory VII. 
are re-narrated with great spirit and fine discernment. Mr. Lilly 
well terms this great Pope's pontificate the turning-point of the 
Middle Ages. Hildebrand, under God, saved the world from re- 
lapsing into heathenism. The essay entitled “ Medieval Spirit- 
ualism,” which follows, is chiefly occupied with the hymns of the 
great hymn-writers of the ages of Faith. But here, as everywhere 
else in these volumes, the writer by no means contents himself with 
surface criticism, or with wsthetic or literary points of detail, but 
seizes the opportunity to point out the deep spiritual significance of 
that whole splendid line of poetic achievement which unites St. 
Thomas of Aquin with Prudentius. He next passes on to consider 
the Renaissance—a period of history which no one has done more to 
make intelligible than Mr. Lilly. With most people the difficulty 
in understanding the Renaissance has arisen from its presumed 
literary character. ‘To serious persons an epoch which merely 
indicated a change of taste was not worth anxiously considering. 
It was certainly bad taste to call Almighty God by the titles of the 
Roman Jove, and to alter the text of the Vexilla Regis; but, after 
all, Heaven does not judge men by their grammar or their syntax. 
Mr. Lilly lets us see that, in religion, in the political order, in art 
and in literature, the effect of the Renaissance was to impose fetters 
on the mind, the heart, and the fancy. He boldly meets such men 
as Michelet, Mr. Pater, Mr. Symonds, and Mr. Freeman—men who 
have followed or set the fashion of lauding the sixteenth century as 
a time of “sunrise,” of “upheaval,” of “casting away of fetters,” 
and of liberty generally. Mr. Lilly enters on a definition of liberty. 
The definition he gives is a very good one: Liberty is “the absence 
of restraints upon the true development and right exercise of the 
human faculties” (i. p. 257). With this definition he has little 
difficulty in showing that the principles of the Renaissance really 
led to absolutism, to the enslavement of Europe, to a new Csarism, 
to a servile imitation of classical models and a rejection of Christian 
spirituality, and to mental, social, and literary ‘ fetters” of every 
kind. There is plenty of interesting detail here as elsewhere, and 
the reader will enjoy the chapter. But we cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Lilly’s opponents would themselves accept his description 
of liberty and yet hold to their thesis all the same. What is the 
true development, the right exercise “of human faculties and 

wers ?” Answered in one way, the question leads to Luther, to 

rotestantism, to rationalism ; answered in another, it leads to the 
Holy Office and the Index. Mr. Lilly is probably right in omitting 
to discuss religious liberty ; yet it is just this kind of liberty which 
especially makes the common run of critics and historians fall down 
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and worship the Renaissance. He does mention the word trom time 
to time; but he generally means by it simply freedom from secular 
control, as in the interesting chapter on St. Gregory VII. (i. p. 185). 
His opponents would mean something very different from this. The 
omission to make the distinction singe | clear may perhaps afford 
grounds for a hostile critic to charge the Catholic apologist with 
disingenuousness. But no doubt he was right in considering that 
a formal discussion on such a polemical topic would change the 
character of his book, and also that the aspects of the Renaissance 
which he does treat are sufficiently important and sufficiently ignored 
to make it well worth his while to devote the brilliancy of his pen 
to their illustration. For any one who wishes to understand the 
Renaissance on its political, its literary, and its artistic sides, there 
can be no better guide than the concluding chapter of the first 
volume, entitled “‘ The Renaissance and Liberty,” and the opening one 
of the second, in which we have a most striking sketch of the life and 
work of Michael Angelo. 

In chapter vi. Mr. Lilly comes to the eighteenth century—a 
century of his special aversion. ‘This century is described by him as 
a time of the progress of absolutism, of the deepest servitude and 
ignominy of the Catholic Church, of the sophistry of the philosophes, 
of materialism and licentiousness—relieved only by the effects of the 
revolution of 1688 and the preaching of John Wesley. It sounds 
quaint; and Mr. Lilly might have just mentioned the tremendous 
(and victorious) struggle of the Church against Jansenism, and such 
a life as that of St. Alfonso. Still, the century is very strikingly 
described, and if there are sins of omission, the picture is true as far 
as it goes. The succeeding chapter, on “ The Principles of ’89,” is 
full of sound and useful philosophy ; and the true effect of the revo- 
lutionary declaration is illustrated by the help of M. Taine’s great 
work. A very good chapter on the works of Balzac closes the 
volume with excellent effect, and enables the writer to draw out still 
more completely his views on the godlessness and savagery of modern 
society. ‘The work concludes with the following lines which we may 
use as a summing-up of the second volume :— 


The chief note of (modern) civilization is the absence from it of faith ; 
and if there is any lesson more emphatically taught than another by the 
history of man, it is this, that faith of some sort, be it religious, political, 
or philosophical, is as necessary to his moral being as air to his physical 
organism—a faith shared by others, and forming a spiritual atmosphere. 
It was the work of the eighteenth century to dry up the sources of faith 
alike in its divine and human expressions. The French Revolution, the 
inevitable result of Bourbon Czsarism and the sensualistic philosophy— 
which were the manifestation in different spheres of the great Renaissance 
idea of Materialism—was the outward visible sign of the overthrow of 
the principles upon which the old order had rested. It was then that 
Napoleon arose to proclaim, amid the roar of his victorious cannon, the 
new gospel that force was the measure of truth, success the test of right, 
and personal interest the law of action. The teaching was greedily drunk 
in by the generation into which Balzac was born. And we have the out- 
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come of it in the civilization which found in him “ its most original, most 
appropriate, and most penetrating historian ” (ii. 327). 


To estimate aright the work which Mr. Lilly has done in these 
volumes we must remember that he undertakes a defence of Chris- 
tianity and not of Catholicism. He lets it be seen clearly enough 
that he is a Catholic ; but his immediate concern is with unbelievers, 
sensualists, and materialists, rather than with non-Catholic Chris- 
tians. And therefore, although his book would not bring a man 
further than the very threshold of the Catholic Church, we consider 
it none the less a necessary book; and it is none the less a matter for 
congratulation that the writer has so well caught the ear of the 
country. This point of view, when fairly understood, explains why 
Mr. Lilly uses certain religious terms in a very vague and even 
misleading way; why he calls Mohammed, Confucius, or Gotama 
“ prophets of the Most High” (i. 37-8); calls the lessons of great 
men “revelation;” and uses the word “faith” (as in our last 
extract) for any or every kind of mental discernment which rises 
above brute force and sensual desire. Unfortunately, nothing can 
be done with a generation which hearkens to Mr. Herbert Spencer 
until you have shown it that the human race has an immaterial 
soul, made after such a fashion that its very make proves the 
existence of a light outside of it. Mr. Lilly’s main object is to 
bring this home to his readers. In doing it, he carries them 
with rapid step over wide fields of history. Some of his views, 
no doubt, are questionable, and some of his generalizations too 
hasty. We do not think he does justice to what he calls the 
“feudal system” (i. 113). “ Feudalism recognized little else than 
matter and force.” To us it seems as if this were equivalent to 
saying that the present land laws recognize little else than matter 
and force. Feudalism meant merely a division of the soil and an 
assignment of burthens which such a division carried with it. A 
feudal chief was no more a brute by virtue of his feudalism than a 
landlord is a brute by virtue of his owning land. There was much 
disorder and brutality, no doubt, in the days when the “ feudal 
system” was being slowly developed; but that system, in itself, 
was very far from being a consecration of violence ; it was rather an 
attempt to regulate by law or system the state of things which 
always ensued whenever there was conquest, and therefore division 
of land. ‘The cities and towns were not affected by the feudal 
system. The serfs, at the low end of the scale, were certainly badly 
off for the most part; but they were a thousand times more 
fortunate than the Roman slaves. The king, at the higher end, 
was so far from being an irresponsible despot that the history of 
medieval kings consists for the most part of efforts to get rid of 
their barons—that is, the great feudal chiefs next in order to them- 
selves—in order to be free from the constant check to their courses 
which the barons administered. It seems to us, therefore, that the 
series of sharp antitheses in which Mr. Lilly sets the feudal system 
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against the Church are insufficiently grounded on fact. The Church’s 
law—and the civil law, too, for the matter of that—could and did 
work under and with the feudal system with a success which was 
not marred by that system itself, but simply by the usual obstacles 
of evil men and rough times. Mr. Lilly, again, never loses an oppor- 
tunity of extolling the Prince of Orange und the revolution of 1688. 
Without defending the Tudor or Stuart despotism—in most of 
what he says about which we heartily agree—one may well think 
that it is rather tame of him to acquiesce so profoundly in a change 
of government which simply destroyed every hope of restoring to 
England the greatest of her treasures, the holy Catholic faith. 
James might be bad and foolish; but there was always a chance 
that the English baronage and commonalty might have brought 
him or his successor to reason without hanging the dead weight of 
Protestantism round the neck of the country. We are far from 
saying that the re-conversion of England would have been a con- 
sequence of the retention or restoration of the Stuarts ; but at any 
rate their expulsion was, among other things, in odium fidei, and we 
do not find ourselves called vpon to join in Mr. Lilly’s rejoicings. 

In a work where so many citations occur, a mistake or two may 
well be overlooked ; but there is one important passage which seems 
to have been hastily written. Mr. Lilly says (i. 183 note). “St. 
Thomas Aquinas, commenting upon this verse of the Epistle to the 
Romans, points out, ‘Omnis potestas a Deo est, sed potestas ipsa at 
non potentes.” ‘The italicized words are so very unlike St. Thomas 
that one naturally turns to the text. We have no hesitation in 
saying that nothing like them occurs in this chapter of St. Thomas’s 
commentary. 


Library of St. Francis de Sales, Works of this Doctor of the Church 
translated into English. By the Rev. H. B. Mackey, O.8.B., 
under the direction of the Rt. Rev. Jounn Curupert HEDLEY, 
0.8.B., Bishop of Newport and Menevia. III. The Catholic 
Controversy. Now first edited from the autograph MSS. at 
Rome and at Annecy. With a hitherto unpublished section on 
the Authority of the Pope. London and New York: Burns & 
Oates. 1886. 


ATHER MACKEY has not only translated a very valuable work 
of St. Francis de Sales, but he has brought out for the first time 

an integral and authentic text. Indeed, he has here done for this 
great Doctor of the Church a critical service of the utmost import- 
ance, and has done it with a patience and acumen that we venture 
to say are token that he possesses the spirit of the preat Benedictine 
editors of France two centuries ago. ‘l'o save this word of deserved 
praise from the appearance of inconsiderateness or of mere flattery, 
it will be necessary to explain as briefly as we can what difficulties 
Father Mackey had to face in the effort to ascertain what the 
original French text of the Saint really was. ‘‘ Les Controverses,” 
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as the treatise was entitled by the first French editor, has, we 
believe, appeared in four, and only four, editions of the works of St. 
Francis de Sales in French—Léonard’s edition of 1672, Blaise’s 
edition of 1821, and the two more recent editions of Vivés (1858) 

_and Migne (1861). Now the state of the case will be understood 
when we say that, had Father Mackey translated any of these 
editions, “ The Catholic Controversy ” would have shown the English 
reader a work utterly imperfect, a misleading and misrepresentative 
work, and a work, it is not too much to add, unworthy of the repu- 
tation of the learned and zealous Catholic bishop whose name it bore. 
This may seem a strange fate to have overtaken any writing of a 
Doctor of the Church who lived since the invention of printing, and 
who wrote not among unscrupulous Greeks of Byzantine days, but 
in post-Reformation Europe. The explanation is easy. “ Les Contro- 
verses ” represents the short addresses which the Saint wrote from 
time to time to the people of the Chablais after they had been 
forbidden to go to hear him preach. These little addresses, or 
“eaves,” written and passed about, were never published by the 
Saint nor named by him, though a Collection of them was progressing 
towards completion in a Treatise when he died. The MS. original of 
this treatise found after the Saint’s death was sent to the Pope, 
Alexander VII., and by him was deposited in the archives of the 
Chigi family, to which he belonged and it is still preserved in the 
Chigi Library. Some copies were made of it at the time, and one of 
these copies, which was also preserved alongside the original, has 
been lent to Father Mackey by Prince Chigi, and, so far as it goes, 
it has been used for the present edition. It was imperfect, however, 
and the omitted parts have been transcribed from the original Chigi 
MS. by the translator’s brother in Rome, the Rev. Futher Peter 
Paul Mackey, O.P., who is a member of the Vatican Commission for 
the new edition of St. Thomas Aquinas. The same learned Domini- 
can has also, with great patience and pains, collated the whole text. 
Finally another original MS. of portions of the treatise kept at Annecy 
has been largely used by the translator; and thus we have, at last, 
the genuine text of St. Francis de Sales published for the first time. 
How widely it varies from the printed texts will soon be apparent. 
One of the copies before mentioned, made probably with great 
fidelity for publication, was put into the hands of Léonard, of Paris, 
the editor of the saint’s works, who published it in 1672. 


Léonard himself says: ‘“ We have not added or diminished or changed 
anything in the substance of the matter, and only softened a few of the 
words.” But such an editor puts his own meaning on the expressions he 
uses. As a fact, there is not a single page or half-page which does not 
contain serious omissions, additions, and faulty alterations of matters 
more or less substantial. ‘The verbal changes are to be counted by 
thousands; in fact, the nerve is quite taken out of the expression, the 
terse, vigorous and personal sixteenth-century language of the man of 
genius being buried under the trivial manner of the every-day writer 
employed by Léonard eighty years later. The style and wording of the 
original make it a monument of early French literature and the nascent 
powers of the French tongue. 
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Léonard, again, has garbled the Saint’s quotations, and almost 
habitually given the wrong references to the Fathers. In the MS. the 
citations are, in almost every case, correct as to the sense though free as 
to the words, and the references are most exact, though too hastily and 
briefly jotted down to be of much use to a careless and self-sufficient 
editor. Finally, Léonard has made most serious mistakes as to order. 
(Translator’s preface, xii.) 


Blaise’s edition of 1821 was worse; the notes, which were the 
special feature, being also the special disgrace of the edition. He 
afterwards republished a part of the section on Papal authority 
amended, but only a portion ; whilst the most recent editions of 
Vivés and Migne omit indeed the obnoxious Gallican notes, but give 
the text of previous editions. One cannot help expressing the hope 
that Father Mackey would also bring out (for the first time) the 
correct French text itself. In one place in ‘‘ Les Controverses,” as 
is well enough known, where St. Francis contends against the Cal- 
vinists that ‘‘ the Church has always need” that the successor of St. 
Peter should be “‘ an infallible contfirmer to whom she can appeal,” 
the French editor had substituted for “ infallible ” the word “ perma- 
nent,” the discovery of which fraud led many of the bishops at the 
Vatican Council to subscribe without further delay to the doctrine 
of Papal infallibility. 

All these particulars we gather from the translator’s very interest- 
ing pretace, where the vicissitudes of this controversial treatise are 
treated of at length. We must be content to refer the reader to that 
preface to learn further what a multitude of minor but very puzzling 
difficulties arose in the text as the translation proceeded (chietly from 
the bad German handwriting and bad spelling of a portion of the 
original, which is in the handwriting of a secretary of the Saint). 
More labour and ingenuity has been spent in the effort to solve all 
these difficulties than would be easily believed, except by those who 
have themselves attempted similar work. The Scripture and Patristic 
references also—and they are frequent—have been verified at no small 
cost of time and labour. And, lastly, the whole treatise has been 
recast from the confused rearrangement of the French editor into 
the general order of sequence of minor parts which was originally 
intended. Weare thus constrained by our inspection of what Father 
Mackey has here accomplished to repeat that his critical editing of 
the . of St. Francis is an achievement of which he may well be 

roud. 

' On this point we have said so much that there remains little 
space at our disposal in which to speak of the translation. We shall 
be content therefore to say that it appears to us to be a highly suc- 
cessful translation. It is. evident that as the translator progresses 
he acquires greater facility in doing his work, and even fresh power 
in the very difficult task of representing in English somewhat of the 
simple quaintness of the old French. And until such time as the 
original old French is published in a genuine text his English ver- 
sion will be of unique value. 

But of what practical worth will this book be as a manual of 
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controversy? It may appear at first sight that it can be of very 
little. We venture to think, having read it with some such fear, 
that it will be found of singular service—eminently a work full of 
what the French call actualité. And this because of the Saint’s 
method. He is concerned with the central doctrines, with the 
Catholic position as such ; and these remain in all their importance 
amidst the shiftings of minor controversies, however these last may 
assume exaggerated importance at the moment from circumstances. 
In fact, the work is, as the translator claims, “the defence of Catho- 
licism as such,” and he rightly continues: “ At the same time it is 
incidentally the defence of Christianity, because the Saint’s justifi- 
cation of Catholicism lies just in this that it alone is Christianity.” 
The whole of Part I., in which the Saint proves that the Reformers 
lack “ mission,” whether ordinary or extraordinary, and are doomed 
because not sent, and that the Catholic Church, on the other hand, 
alone has “ mission,” is slore sent to teach, and that therefore other 
teaching is but that of man, not of God, is of great value, and is not 
generally found specially treated apart as it is here. The volumeis, 
further, a model of controversial style. Here the Saint of gentlest 
charity will hold no truce with heresy, is as strong in his convictions 
and as outspoken on matters of faith, and on what as a minister of 
God he teaches, as St. Paul himself, who was ready to anathematize 
not only otherwise good men, but an angel himself. Everywhere 
the Saint insists on the duty of seeing the Church of Christ and 
obeying it. “The Rule of Faith”—that is the concern of the 
greater portion of his pages; and he shows that the Catholic Church 
alone has the Scriptures, has tradition, has the promises, has St. 
Peter’s successor, has the Councils and the Fathers, has miracles, 
and has the Pope, and it is quite remarkable how forcibly and re- 
peatedly this last point is urged and the need there is now more 
than ever before for the Pope. We must forbear from quotations, 
which we should like to multiply, to show the Saint's wonderful con- 
siderateness for heretics whilst, however, enforcing, with every effort 
of his energetic mind and with touches of his own good-natured wit, 
the imperious claims of revealed teaching. In the article on Purga- 
tory, which occupies thirty pages, the truth and consequences of that 
doctrine will be found stated with much force and originality. 
Lastly, in an appendix, we find the original French of a hitherto 
unpublished fragment on the authority of the Pope from the Annecy 
autograph, of which fragment we also have an English translation 
in the body of the work. 


Monscigneur Dupanloup on Liberal Education. By the Rev. Epwarp 
CuTHBERT But ter, O.S8.B., M.A. Lond., Classical Master at 
Downside College. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 1886. 


N this pamphlet we have five essays, reprinted from the Downside 
Review, on the subject of liberal education and the comparative 
merits of classics on the one side and “ useful” studies on the other. 
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Father Butler’s title by no means prepares us for the varied informa- 
tion and really valuable views which he has managed to compress 
within the space of forty-five pages. Mer. Dupanloup’s great work on 
education, and especially the latter half of it, “ La Haute Education 
intellectuelle,” is too little known amongst us, and it was a useful task 
to analyse it and lay its main conclusions before those concerned in 
education. But we have here not only Dupanloup, corroborated by 
Newman, Whewell, and J. 8S. Mill, but also interesting references 
to the views of modern “educators” in Germany and elsewhere. 
The first paper is called by the writer the ‘Groundwork of a 
Liberal Education,” and is occupied in stating the late Bishop of 
Orleans’s ideas as to the absolute necessity for the predominance of 
Latin and Greek in a boy’s school-years. It was Dupanloup’s very 
just argument that the great object of school ought to be to train 
and strengthen the learning faculty itself, and not to place a load 
prematurely on the back ofa rickety colt. The second essay, called 
a ‘Lesson from Berlin,” draws attention to a very remarkable 
report published by the Prussian Education Department which has 
not received in this country the notice it deserves. The Prussian 
Government, assisted by twenty or thirty of the ablest professors of 
the country, has had the results of the Gymnasia or classical schools 
carefully compared with those of the Realschulen or “modern” 
seminaries; and the verdict of six-and-thirty professors, many of 
them European in their reputation, is that the young men trained in 
the classics learn the arts of life—professions, trades and business 
generally—better, and in the long run more quickly, than those who 
are taught on more utilitarian principles. This report was presented 
in 1880. ‘Examination and Cramming” is the title of the third 
essay; there are some capital remarks of the writer’s own on 
the subject of examinations at page 24. The fourth paper, 
which treats of “ Culture and Viewiness,” necessarily devotes a good 
deal of space to extracts from Cardinal Newman; but Dupanloup 
is not neglected, and the writer here gives an account of that 
“Rhetoric” class which in that enthusiastic theorist’s scheme was 
to crown the education of the schoolboy. A fifth and concluding 
paper treats of “ Utilitarianism in England ;” without presenting 
anything particularly novel it gives a handy and terse exposition of 
the real “uses” of a classical training. 

Father Butler’s brochure, which is well and clearly written, with 
no attempt at fine writing, but with a very honest and definite 
grasp of the subject in hand, will help young teachers in our 
colleges, and perhaps also parents and guardians throughout the 
country, to right views about education. When Prussia pronounces 
that Greek and Latin make better lawyers, doctors, and_ stuck- 
brokers than French, mathematics and chemistry ; and when London 
University, only last January, adopts the view that the “ utility of 
Latin” is axiomatic, we ought to hear no more of the disappearance 
of the classics from the modern curriculum. But we wish Father 
Butler would go a little further and show us how to frame a time 
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table which shall include the classics and all those other matters which 
he himself admits to be not only useful but necessary—mathematics, 
science, history, geography, and a modern language. Our own 
opinion is that to insist on a “liberal” education for youths who 
have to begin serious work at sixteen—army, navy, medicine, law, 
civil service—is to insist on jumping over an eight-foot wall. Here 
is Bishop Dupanloup’s description of the effect of a good course of 
classics, mathematics and modern languages : “ it forms and fertilizes 
all the powers of the soul; judgment, good sense, penetration, 
reason, imagination, sensibility, ardour, enthusiasm, character, heart 
and will.” ‘There is no doubta sense in which a boy of sixteen may 
reasonably be expected to show all this; but it is not the sense in 
which we should look for it in a young man who has had leisure to 
carry through his school course for three years longer. A young man 
of the present day who has to adopt a business or profession to live by, 
must pick up “ culture ” as he goes along the road of life. His Latin 
or Greek may have made him sharper or more patient, but as he has 
used the grandest literary monuments of the world only as exercises 
for memory and analysis, they will never give him any deep or lofty 
“culture.” A certain vagueness which runs through this very able 
pamphlet may be attributed to the writer’s upholding on the one 
hand the “usefulness” of classical studies, and, on the other, in- 
dulging in such highflying visions of “culture” as Newman and 
Dupanloup have seen and described—ideals in which usefulness 
was rather a drawback than a recommendation. No one can 
a? be more anxious than ourselves that the highest ideal of 
iberal education should be realized, or at least aspired after, by as 
large as possible a number in every community. But it seems 
rather a confusion in terms to advocate the classical languages on 
utilitarian principles, and in the next page to say they are the best 
possible liberal training. Or can it be that a distinctly “liberal” 
training is of necessity the most “‘ useful ? ”—that it is a mistake to 
prepare young boys for anything in particular ?—and that the longer 
the national youth can be kept to general studies and the later we 
put off professional and special training, the stronger will be the 
national intellect in every profession and every business ? 


_ Geschichte der Pipste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Mit Be- 
nutzung des piipstlichen Geheim-Archivs. Erster Band: Ges- 
chichte der Papste im Zeitalter der Renaissance bis zur Wahl Pius II. 
Von Professor Dr. Pastor. Freiburg: Herder. 1886. 


. a students are well enough acquainted with the late 

Professor Ranke’s “ History of the Popes in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries.” That gifted author, although a Protestant, 
sought to do justice to the Holy See, yet Ranke did not enjoy the 
opportunity of searching into the secret archives of the Vatican, that 
vast storehouse of documents illustrating the history and deeds of 
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the Popes. Hence his treatment of his subject was imperfect, even 
where it was free from the bias of his education and prejudices. 
Also, it should be noted, that Ranke’s book is least scientific where 
he treats modern times ; he has only a meagre sketch of the history 
of the Catholic Church trom 1829 to 1870, the Vatican Council being 
regarded by him just as might be expected from a Protestant author. 

The opening of the Vatican archives marks an epoch in the writ- 
ing of history ; and already one of our younger German historians 
has set himself to reconstruct the work which Ranke attempted 
under less favourable circumstances. We are glad to point out to 
English readers this work, the first volume of which Professor 
Pastor has completed, and which will certainly be found deserving 
of the attention of all students of history. It has two things which 
recommend it: first, the author has exhausted the Roman and other 
Italian archives, besides those of France, England and Germany ; 
and, secondly, he has handled his immense store of material in a 
really masterly manner. Light is thrown from the principles of 
Catholic dogmatic theology on intricate points connected with the 
baneful schism that originated after the electionof Urban VI.,1878. A 
new document bearing on the validity of Urban’s election is given in 
the Appendix (638). Quite a feature of the work is the history of 
the rise, development and influence of the Italian humanism. Truly 
the study of the old Latin and Greek classics as indulged in by 
Valla, Beccadelli and Poggio, was only too fertile a source of mis- 
chief to both faith and morals. But, on the other hand, there was 
also a Christian ‘ Renaissance,” which was seconded by the most 
pious men of that age. ‘Tommaso Parentucelli, who ascended the 
See of St. Peter as Nicholas V., may be looked upon as the type of 
a Christian humanist. ‘The portion of Professor Pastor’s work which 
treats of this Pope, may unhesitatingly be pronounced to be one of 
the most splendid pages of history written in our time. All modern 
researches in the several departments of history and art have been 
duly used, and all converge to throw into prominence the wonderful 
activity of the Holy See in promoting the spiritual welfare of the 
Christian family. Far from defending every act of the Popes in 
their private life, or as temporal princes, Professor Pastor, like a true 
historian, and acting on the principles laid down by the present Pope, 
not unfrequently censures certain institutions and enactments which 
have dimmed the lustre of the Roman Pontificate. ‘This remark 
mainly refers to the reign of Calixtus III., who, however, viewed 
from another side, is so remarkable for the crusade he undertook 
against the Turks. No less than eighty-six hitherto unprinted 
documents appear in the Appendix. We conclude with the hope 
that the second volume, beginning with Pius II. (Eneas Silvio 
Piccolomini) will be given to the public without long delay. The 
work is to be completed in six volumes. 

BELLESHEIM. 
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Bibliographia Liturgica. Catalogus Missalium Ritus Latini ab anno 
MCCCCLXXV. impressorum. Collegit W. H. Jacopus WEALE. 
Londini: apud Bernardum Quaritch. 1886. 


- [* the course of the liturgical studies which occupy the intervals 

of leisure snatched from a busy life, experience fully confirmed 
what I had long thought,” writes the salina ” of the present 
work, “namely, that without a catalogue of liturgical books nothing 
really complete could be written either in regard to the cultus of 
any particular saint, or on the ceremonies observed in the sacred 
liturgy, the administration of the sacraments, or the divine office.” 
There are few persons who have given any attention to these sub- 
jects but must have felt a sort of despair on finding continually re- 
curring difficulties in ascertaining the actual existence of ancient 
office books, the proverbial rarity of which is sufficiently explained 
by their local circulation and constant use. The hagiologist may 
remember that one of the cares of Bollandus in starting the “ Acta 
Sanctorum ” was to take stock of the local breviaries and propers in 
his hands; and the list he gives may still be usefully consulted. 
Zaccaria is more ambitious, but after all he soon leaves the inquirer 
in the lurch ; that his information is commonly vague is no fault of 
his, for he had never seen the greater number of the books he men- 
tions ; it would be a compliment to say merely that he is very in- 
complete. Of late years a few works have appeared dealing with the 
books of particular dioceses. The English uses have of course been 
well looked after; the Abbé Carron of St. Sulpice gave an excellent 
“‘ Notice” on the Paris use ; quite recently Mdlle. Pellechet has syste- 
matically described the Uk of Autun, Chalon-sur-Saone, and 
Micon. In the absence of any general essay of the same kind the 
“Bibliotheque Liturgique” of M. Alés was thankfully received. 
The collection which he describes is, as he says with some pride, 
“* the richest and most complete” ever brought together, “ compris- 
ing 341 liturgical manuals (missals, breviaries, horae, Kc. &e.) of 92 
ditferent dioceses, and of 30 monasteries of different orders ;” and in 
addition to these, which are all in Gothic type, modern books of 47 
dioceses. 

Mr. Weale’s Catalogue of Missals of the Latin Rite gives, unless 
we have made an error in counting, a total of 1376, or (putting 
aside the Ambrosian and Mozarabic Sake as of non-Roman origin) 
881 separate editions of missals of 178 dioceses or collegiate 
churches, 21 missalia itinerantium, 13 so-called specialia, 210 editions 
of the Roman missal up to the issue of the Pianum in 1570, which 
practically fixed that rite, and 223 missals of different religious 
orders. Out of the total of 1876, the author has actually examined 
857, and can speak of them from personal knowledge. So much for 
the figures, which will readily gain credence for the statement in the 
preface that the work now issued, unpretending as it is in form, is 
the outcome of tedious labour, the fruit of long journeys; those who 
know the difficulties attending the use of libraries in small provincial 
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towns, where alone so many liturgical books are now to be found, 
will understand how much patience must have been spent, and, so 
to speak, time lost, in gathering the materials. 

The Catalogue is divided into two unequal parts—missals of 
churches and missals of orders, the former arranged alphabetically, 
the latter according to hierarchical grading, regular canons first—a 
scanty show—tbhen monks, friars, &c. Under each heading is a 
chronological list of missals, date, title, printer, collation, references 
to books containing detailed descriptions or notices, and a list of 
public or quasi-public libraries (some 300 libraries are accounted for) 
where a copy is to be seen. ‘This last is a boon indeed; the days of 
“liturgical journeys” are not yet over. ‘True, local uses and cus- 
toms are not commonly to be seen in churches, though more of such 

ractices survive than most people are aware of. Their records, 
1owever, lie safely on the library shelves ; hitherto the difficulty has 
been to know where. ‘The inquirer has had to confine his attention 
to one or two great and well-known collections like the Nationale 
and Ste. Geneviéve in Paris; in future he has in hand an index 
and a guide, he will know where to go, and what to expect. For 
the first time it is made possible to study the later rites and liturgi- 
cal varieties with method and order, to trace their history in parti- 
cular churches, or groups of churches, or again back to their common 
source, the early rite of the Church of Rome. To some this may 
seem a trivial pursuit; those who have once fairly entered on the 
study will know its fascination. On the special bibliographical value 
of the work we have no inclination to dwell; it of course must 
interest librarians, and the booksellers who cater for wealthy ama- 
teurs. As Mr. Weale anticipates and hopes, the “ Catalogue” will 
doubtless call attention to many a volume now lying in dusty neglect 
roe 5 for want of such a handbook as this to refer to, and may lead 
to the discovery in many a seminary library or country sacristy of, 
say, those excessively rare seventeenth century French office books, 
of some of which not even a ‘unique copy ” is now forthcoming. 
We are disposed to think that the time and trouble spent in this 
collection will really issue in what is vastly more important, the 
much-to-be-desired renewal of ritual learning. 

Special attention seems to have been devoted to missals of German 
churches, whole series of which, from the first edition to the last, 
Mr. Weale seems to have himself examined. The Spanish missals 
are almost entirely printed in the tell-tale ilics indicating that he 
has never seen them. But we are glad to get the book even so, and 
to find that that proverbial ennemi du bien, le mieux, has this time 
been made to stand aside. The elaborate indices “ compiled with the 
utmost care ” are the concern of the bibliographer—a chronological 
list of printed missals up to the year 1538, an index of printers 
and sullishens with lists of their productions, a local index of prin- 
ters up to 1533. From the preface it appears that a companion 
Catalogue of Breviaries is nearly ready for the press, and that two 
volumes on rituals, ceremonials, &c., are in prospect. It is greatly 
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to be wished that the programme thus sketched may be carried out. 
Only with exceptionally favourable opportunities would it be possible 
to entertain such a project ; something better than opportunities is 
required to turn, as here, a task so thankless into a labour of love. 
The restriction of the edition of this volume to three hundred copies 
may, however, be the cause of some unchristian heartburnings. 









Commentar iiber das Evangelium des H. Johannes. Von Dr. Paut 
Scuanz, Professor der Katholischen Theologie an der Univer- 
sitiit Tiibingen. Tiibingen: Fues. 1880. 


HIS is the last volume of a commentary on the Gospels which 
rT has occupied Dr. Schanz, a professor in the Catholic Faculty 
of Tiibingen, for six years. His object has been to combine tradi- 
tional Catholic exegesis with the results of modern study of the lan- 
guage and text. The work differs therefore, in many respects, from 
ordinary Catholic commentaries. The Greek, and not the Vulgate, 
is the basis of the exposition, and the received text is amended 
throughout by comparison with Tischendorf’s, Tregelles’, and West- 
cott and Hort’s recensions. Thus the notable passage, vii. 53—viii. 
11, is ascribed by Dr. Schanz to an early apostolical tradition, pro- 
bably of St. John’s school, the T'ridentine decree being considered 
decisive of the canonicity, but not of the immediate authorship of 
the Apostle. At the same time, the context (especially of viii. 15 
and 20) is used to show it is rightly inserted here. The delicate 
shades of meaning conveyed by the grammatical forms of the 
Greek are traced out with a minute care and attention not inferior 
to those we are accustomed to in the best English commentaries. 
For the logical order and connection of the text St. Thomas is 
mainly followed; in all matters of detail Catholic and non-Catholic 
writers are alike laid under contribution. It has a strange effect 
to see Fathers, Scholastics, Jansenius, Maldonatus, and 4 Lapide, 
ranged side by side with Calvin, Bengel, Luthardt, or Godet, 
however convenient such an arrangement may be for purposes of 
comparison. ‘There are some notable gaps in the extensive learn- 
ing which these notes show: Beelen does not seem to be referred 
to at all, and Westcott’s considerable work only once. With these 
exceptions the reader will find the fullest assistance in studying any 
of the difficult passages which abound in this Gospel. The dogmatic 
side of the commentary is equally developed. The greatest promi- 
nence is of course given to defending the points attacked by modern 
German rationalists, especially of the Tiibingen school. In particu- 
lar, St. John’s Adyos is discriminated with great care and fulness from 
Philo’s Platonism and the Jewish “ Memra.” But the points in 
controversy with ordinary Protestants are also very satisfactorily 
dealt with, and all with much learning and scholarship. The syna- 

ogue discourse at Capharnaum is of course the most important of 
these. Other examples are the bearing of xiv. 26 and xvi. 12 on 
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the “regula fidei,” of ii. 4 on the position of the Blessed Virgin, and 
of xxi. 15-18 on the primacy of Peter. It is to be regretted that a 
work of such interest and value is likely to be closed to many 
readers, owing to its being written in German. We notice that 
there is no episcopal “imprimatur” to the volume. 


King Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. An Historical Sketch. With 
an Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Lex, D.D. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1886. 


wr exists at present a strong desire to learn the true history 

of the latter half of the sixteenth century. Everything that is 
published tends to show that the events of those reigns during 
which the Catholic faith was stolen from the English nation, have 
yet to be presented in their true light. It is an encouraging sign of 
the times when Protestants show themselves even more desirous 
than Catholics to study the origin and progress of the great national 
revolt from the Church of Rome. We would willingly, indeed, see 
Catholics realize a little more than they apparently do how im- 
portant for the advancement of religion at this time it is, that the 
history of those evil days should be made public in all its naked truth. 
We fear, however, that for the last fifty years Catholics have done 
little to enlighten their fellow-countrymen on these matters; in truth, 
since the days of Lingard and Tierney, in spite of the advantages 
now aftorded us by liberty to search every document of State that 
exists, we have stood still. 

The Holy Father has, on more than one occasion in late years, 
earnestly commended these studies, as a means for the promotion of 
the Catholic faith, and we trust that such an appeal will stir up 
English Catholics to do something to further his desires. 

Dr. Lee is well known already by his historical studies and 
researches into this period of English history. His works are all of 
them characterized by a fearless desire to tell the truth about the 
early days of the Church by law established. In fact it has always 
appeared to us that in his endeavour to make the body, of which he 
still remains a member, ridiculous in the eyes of the world he is apt 
to overstep the boundaries of legitimate history. ‘The motto he has 
chosen from Holy Scripture and placed at the commencement of his 
present volume, ‘‘ Benedictus Dominus Deus meus, qui docet manus 
meas ad preelium et digitos meos ad bellum,” seems admirably chosen to 
express the spirit in which he works. It is more important to take 
notice of this than it may at first appear. ‘The kind of history 
which people are now disposed to read is a calm unvarnished state- 
ment of fact, which can be substantiated by careful, exact and 
copious references. Dr. Lee unfortunately has not got the self- 
restraint or the calm judgment necessary for an historian. He is so 
fond of drawing a picture that we confess we often find it difficult to 
tell what the reality is, and what the Doctor’s admirable imagination. 
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On the whole, we believe that this kind of history is calculated to 
do more harm than good to the cause which he seems to have at 
heart. 

We will give a couple of instances of what we object to: by the 
title of “‘ Supreme Head” paraded in this volume most people would 
be led to suppose that it had been first invented for the youthful 
Edward the Sixth, and would never — that it had been used for 
many years of the reign of Henry the Eighth. Dr. Lee does not say 
so, but it is this kind of implication which we object to. 

A sample of the want of accurate reference may be seen at p. 50. 
Dr. Lee there says that many who were being prepared for the 
priesthood “in the schools and cloisters of the monasteries, or in 
local parochial schools, subsequently shrank back from its responsi- 
bilities ;” and in proof of this he quotes ‘ Cotton MS., B. Museum, 
Cleopatra E. IV.” Those who are unacquainted with this MS. will 
be surprised to learn that it is a thick folio of some 300 sheets, 
while those who are familiar with it will hardly be disposed to think 
that it contains “‘ much information on this point.” 

We have no doubt, however, that Dr. Lee’s book will be found 
both useful and interesting, and we must be grateful for what has 
been done. It deals with the short six and a half years of the reign 
of the boy-king. Well may the author exclaim with Holy Scripture, 
“‘ Woe to the people who have a boy for their king.” If ever the saying 
has been proved true, it was at this period when the death of Henry 
the Eighth left his son Edward, then only nine and a half years, tu 
inherit his temporal and assumed spiritual authority. Throughout 
the few years of his life the boy remained a mere puppet in the 
hands of such unscrupulous ministers as Somerset, Cranmer, and 
Latimer, who were thus enabled for their own ends and objects to 
force the so-called “Reformed Faith” upon a people at heart as 
Catholic as their fathers. It is an exceptionally instructive though 
saddening period of our national history. 

The volume consists ot but four chapters: The first opens with 
the death of Henry the Eighth, and shows how Catholic the so-called 
founder of the religion “ by law established ” was at heart. Nothing 
can be more Catholic in spirit than the provisions of his will, which 
however, were in the main ignored by the sixteen “duly appointed 
executors ;” and although the dead king was carried to the grave 
with all the pomp of the old ceremonial, his pious desire for masses 
for the repose of his soul was ignored “as superfluous.” In this 
chapter of the book may be found a great deal of what will be new 
information for most readers as to the state of the poor in the 
country now that the monastic lands were in the hands of those who 
did not regard themselves as their guardians, in spite of the express 
declaration of the Parliament who confiscated the property, that the 
land should still be burdened with provision for the poor. The 
account of how Protector Somerset wasted and destroyed the pro- 
perty of the Church for the purpose of building up his own palace, is 
a sample of that tyrant’s method of acting. Towards the close of 
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this chapter there is a short passage, which to our mind is the best 
in the bash, putting in a nutshell the grounds of the difference 
between the old and the new. 

“The whole point in dispute, the real kernel of the Church 
question being discussed, lay in the subject of authority—of eccle- 
siastical authority directly, of a/2 authority in the long run. ‘The old 
and true spiritual order, as ordained by our Blessed Redeemer, was 
uprooted and marred under Henry the Eighth, made logically absurd 
under Edward the Sixth, rendered still more ridiculous under Elizabeth 
Boleyne, and has remained in England vague and undetermined 
ever since” (p. 67). May we venture to say how admirably to our 
mind Dr. Lee’s own position illustrates the closing portion of this 
sentence. The faith must b2 “vague and undetermined” which 
can permit aman to draw the emoluments of a living in the Estab- 
lished Church, whilst he scoffs at its position and censures the 
spiritual authority under whose jurisdiction he is still supposed to be 
working (see Introduction, p. 6). 

The second chapter is chiefly taken up with a description of the 
means adopted to rob the p2ople of the ancient religion. This to 
our mind is the most important portion of the book, and would have 
formed a volume by itself. We cannot wonder that the Church 
should raise the question of Anglican Orders, when we read about 
the supreme indifference displayed at this time for all rites and 
ceremonies. Twice in this volume (pp. 73, 151) we are told that 
ordination was not accounted as much as the king’s license. 

The third chapter treats of the various insurrections and their 
suppression, and also of the disputes concerning the newly fashioned 
doctrines of the Protestant faith, We cannot read this chapter 
without being struck with the rapidity with which these differences 
of opinion on the most vital questions of doctrine, overshadowed 
from the first the schismatical Church of England, and came as the 
natural consequence of the renunciation of authority. Whilst 
Henry the Eighth lived as Supreme Head he did not allow any open 
difference from his belief, but when the boy Supreme Head took his 
= these differences, which in these days has resulted in the 

opeless medley of doctrine and practice tolerated in the bosom of 
the Anglican Establishment, first begaa to show themselves. 

The fourth and last chapter is principally devoted to notes on the 
chief actors in this brief reign. In it is told the fall and execution 
of Somerset, and the death of Edward himself. The author inclines 
to the belief that he was poisoned by those in power, in order to 
substitute one they believed would be another puppet in their hands. 
There is also « strange tale (p. 241) that “ before his death, his body 
is reported to have become so repulsive and offensive that it was 
buried in a paddock, and another corpse—that ofa murdered youth— 
with the customary ceremonies solemnly interred at Westminster in 
its stead.” The sole authority for this statement, so startling in its 
nature, is “ Original Letters of John Burcher to Henry Bullinger, 
dated from Strasburg 16th August, 1553,” and this is mere hearsay 
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report. We must profess to disbelieve this unless it is founded on 
better evidence than that upon which Dr. Lee takes it; but this is 
only one of the many instances there are throughout the book, 
which will, we feel sure, prevent it being taken as altogether 
reliable history. 

In conclusion, we may note that the story told of the cold-blooded 
way in which Henry VIII. gave orders to sacrifice the life of Queen 
Jane, in order that Edward VI. might be given to the world, is not 
now generally credited. ‘The date given by our most ancient historians 
—Stow, Grafton, Hale, and Godwin, &c., for the death of the queen 
has been, no doubt, the foundation for the story ; but contemporary 
evidence. to our mind, completely disproves it. A letter in the 
Record Office, from Sir J. Russell to Thomas Crumwell, says that 
the death took place on October 24, 1537, and not on the 14th 
of that month, as stated by Stow and others, upon which the 
statement of the birth of Edward VI. through the Cesarean opera- 
tion is based. In the contemporary “ Wriothesley Chronicle,” now 
published by the Camden Society, we find that the birth of 
the prince is correctly stated (p. 66) to have taken place on 
“Friday, being the eve of S. Edward the Confessor” (October 12). 
The christening is described (p. 67) as taking place on the 15th, 
and on Thursday, the 18th of October, on the proclamation of the 
young prince (p. 59), is noted “a solemn procession through 
London, which was done for the preservation and welfare of the 
Prince and the health of the Queen.” On the 18th of October, 
therefore the Queen was alive. Lastly, in proper position for the 
24th, but written 14th of October, “ beinge Wednesday,” the death 
of the Queen is told. There is every probability that this date 
was changed when the chronicle was copied to make it agree 
with the date to be found in the histories given above; because 
in this year the 14th of October was not a Wednesday, but a 
Sunday, whereas the 24th, which would be the correct date, accord- 
ing to its position in the chronicle, was a Wednesday. ‘The con- 
clusion that Queen Jane did not die till twelve days after the birth 
of her son is borne out by an entry in “London Chronicle” (B. 
Museum, Cotton MS. Vesp. A. 25), “On Saynte Crispyn’s Eve, 
Wensday, dyid Quene Jane in childbed.” 


1. Commentarius in Prophetas Minores. Auctore JoseEpHO KNABEN- 
BAUER, S.J. 


2. Ejusdem Commentarius in Librum Job. Forming part of the Cursus 
Scripture Sacre, Auctoribus R. Cornety, J. KNABENBAUER, 
F. pe HUMMELAUER, aliisque Soc. Jesu Presbyteris. Parisiis : 
P. Lethielleux. 1886. 


HAVE not read any large portion of these three volumes con- 
secutively, but I have examined them with some care in a 
number of dithcult passages, and even such a cursory inspection 
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furnishes abundant evidence that they are a very solid contribu- 
tion to Catholic literature. A few words will suttice to put before 
our readers the kind of work Fr. Knabenbauer has done. 

He represents the most rigid school of Catholic orthodoxy. Men 
who look for any concessions to the critical spirit of modern times 
will assuredly be disappointed. He adheres to all the ancient 
methods, and nowhere do the ideas of modern commentators appear 
to have exercised any decisive influence on his own mind. He is 
entirely out of sympathy with them. In his introduction to the 
various books of the Old Testament, Protestant works are scarcely 
mentioned, and even when critical theories are introduced, they are 
set aside so summarily that no one could learn what the precise 
nature of these theories is or what the arguments are on which 
they rest. Hence, as a refutation of prevailing views, or as an 
answer to the difficulties felt even by the orthodox, the volumes 
before us are useless. Nor can it be said that they have much life 
or interest of their own. ‘There is no real attempt made here to 
trace the development of Hebrew theology, no real enthusiasm 
about the individual character of the prophets. Latin too, and 
more especiaily the heavy, clumsy Latin, which Fr. Knabenbauer, 
like most moderns, writes, is altogether inadequate for the delicate 
work of discriminating the finer shades of meaning in the great 
Hebrew authors. ‘lo do such a task well, a man must write in 
his own language, and besides, the construction and the genius 
of English and German are far more akin to Hebrew than Latin 
can possibly be. 

On the other hand, a great advance is made on the old-fashioned 
Catholic commentators. The Hebrew text is here made the basis 
of the exposition, and a fair effort is made to grapple with gram- 
matical ditiiculties. Diligent use has been made of the ancient 
versions. Special commendation is due to the attention bestowed 
on the cuneiform inscriptions whenever they illustrate Hebrew 
history. This, indeed, is the best feature in the book. And, 
having gained so much, the devout lover of “Catholic” interpre- 
tation finds that he has lost nothing, for everywhere familiar 
names of Fathers and schoolmen, and commentators of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, recur here. W. E. Appis. 


Leaves from St. Augustine. By Mary H.Attries. Edited by T. W. 
Autres, K.C.8.G. London: Burns & Vates. 1886. 


[* a series of about a hundred chapters, chosen from the works of 
St. Augustine, Miss Allies has sought to give an idea of the 
personal character, the sanctity, and the doctrine of a great Saint 
and Doctor of the Church. ‘The idea was happily conceived, and 
has been ably carried out, the selection of passages being a judicious 
one, and the translation exceedingly well done. The benetit to be 
gained from the writings of a master mind like St. Augustine's is 
far greater than would at first thought be imagined. He brings 
O02 
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home to us the spirit of the Church, and expresses the intellectus 
catholicus with a vigour, a freshness, and an originality not easily to 
be found in the writings of the Schoolmen. Then, again, it is only 
in the original writings of the Fathers that we can realize in its 
fulness the unity in faith and practice of the Church in the days of 
Damasus or Celestine and in the days of Leo XIII. And taking up 
at random any of the chapters in Miss Allies’ volume, we find, for 
example, such a charming explanation of the primitive institute of 
Canons Regular, under the title of “ Episcopal Life at Hippo,” as 
quite refreshes and pleases us after the endless disputes and discus- 
sions on the difference between Monks and Regular Canons with 
which we are all familiar. One feels oneself, here, at the fountain-head. 
Then, in the “Death of St. Monica” we have one of the most 
exquisitely beautiful chapters ever written; in the “ Stone Cut from 
the Mountain without Hands” a nobly eloquent sermon; while the 
doctrinal extracts on the Eucharist and on communion with the 
Holy See, on prayer for the faithful departed, on sacrifice and the 
honour paid to the martyrs, written ages befure the unhappy errors 
of our own day, have a convincing power with educated Protestants 
far above that of controversial treatises. It has been said of St. 
Augustine that his nervous and somewhat involved style requires an 
attentive reader, and easily fatigues the mind. This quality is 
entirely absent from the collection of extracts comprised in this 
volume. Most of them are singularly interesting, and the general 
impression they leave is that of having conversed with a spirit of 
great sweetness and unction. Augustine always lays open his heart 
to his readers, as, for example, when he tells of his anguish at his 
mother’s death, and adds: 

Then I slept, and on awakening found my grief not a little softened ; 
and being, as I was, in the solitude of my bed, those true verses of thy 
servant Ambrose occurred to my mind; for Thou art the 

Maker of all, the Lord 

And Ruler of the height, 

Who, robing day in light, hast poured 
Soft slumbers o’er the night, 

That to our limbs the power 

Of toil may be renewed, 

And hearts be raised that sink and cower 
And sorrows be subdued. 


Short Papers for the People (Alethaurion). By the Rev. Tuomas C. 
Moorr, D.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. London: 
R. Washbourne. 1886. 


E have here a collection of 129 short controversial papers. As 

the Bishop of Little Rock writes in his letter of commenda- 

tion, it is well they are so short, as nobody reads long ones in this 
telephonic and telegraphic age. A vein of American humour runs 
through the essays, which are powerfully and interestingly written. 
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in matters of erudition there is something to be desired. We doubt 
very much, for example, if the name “ Guy” comes from the Latin 
“Caius” ; we thought it came from the Gothic “ Wido” or “ Guido.” 
And we note with uneasiness a passage on page 382 to the effect 
that “the Church has not defined that the fire of hell is corporeal.” 
Very true, if an explicit definition is referred to; but, as Cardinal 
Mazella writes (“De Deo Creante,” n. 1289), ‘ Nequeo intelligere, 
quomodo unus vel alter e recentioribus catholicis theologis potuerit 
hance quiestionem in ancipiti relinquere.” What Suarez says on the 
subject is the morally unanimous and certain teaching of Catholic 
theologians: “ Certa et catholica sententia est ignem inferni... . 
verum et corporeum ignem esse” (apud Mazzella ibid.). 

Anecdotes of a strongly American type abound in these pages. 
We give one as a very tuir sample (p. 66), which will illustrate the 
style of the work : 


They tell a story of an old negro woman who had stolen a goose from 
her preacher. On the following Sunday she came up along with others 
to receive the “sacrament.” ‘‘ Aunt Dinah,” said the preacher, “ ain’t 
you forgot ’bout dat goose?” “Oh, you jist git out,” said Aunt Dinah. 
“Think I’se gwine to let an old goose stand twixt me’n de Lord?” 


The Christian State of Life; or, Sermons on the Principal Duties of 
Christians, &e. By the Rev. Father Francis Hunott, 8.J. 
Translated from the original German edition of Cologne, 1740, 
by the Rev. J. ALLEN, D.D. 2 vols. New York, &c. : Benziger 
Brothers. London: R. Washbourne. Dublin: W. H. Gill. 13886. 


_ ESE two large octavo volumes contain some seventy-six sermons 

on the general duties of a Christian, and on the particular rela- 
tions of parents and children and of husband and wife, on the duties 
of the rich and poor, on contentment, on prayer, and other kindred 
topics. The sermons are worked out in detail, but they are so 
orderly and in such simple language that a busy priest need tind 
neither delay nor ditiiculty in availing himself of the help they offer— 
whilst he is further helped by the running analysis of the arguments 
which are placed as marginal notes throughout. Father Hunolt is 
fond of examples and is happy in his choice wherever we have looked. 
Incidentally there are other advantages to be noted: first, an abun- 
dance of Scripture and patristic texts, all given in the Latin as foot- 
notes; though, as we regret to see, the references are often omitted 
from the Scripture texts, and are scarcely ever given to those from 
the Fathers. ‘There are also an Index of Sundays and Feasts, show- 
ing the sermons available for each, anda very full Index of Subjects. 
Type, paper, and get-up leave nothing to be desired. 

Bishop Rickards, the Vicar Apostolic of the Eastern Vicariate of 
Cape Colony, in an introductory letter, speaks highly both of the 
value of the matter in these volumes and of the manner in which the 
translation has been accomplished by Dr. Allen, King Wil!iam’s Town, 
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at his instigation. We gladly quote a word or two from the —— 
letter, because Bishop Rickards’ own writings have shown him to be 
a prelate quite aware of the needs of our time and a scholar able to 
speak in keeping with them : 

My consolation [he says] arises from the fact that the priest to whom 
I confided the task of translating the work has accomplished it with 
remarkable ability. My long experience of twenty-five years on the 
missions enables me fully to understand how difficult it 1s for priests, 
engaged all day and often far into the night with the labours of the con- 
fessional and attending the sick, to prepare their sermons with that care 
and study which so important a function demands. They must often 
feel, as 1 have felt, the waut of a work in which sound matter is con- 
densed in fitting order and easily consulted. . . . . This, it appears to me, 
is admirably supplied in the sermons of Father Hunolt. . . . . I wish [the 
translation] heartily the success which I believe it deserves ; and earnestly 
commend it to the priests of all countries where English is the language 
of sacred instruction. 


The Church of the Apostles. An Historical Inquiry. By J. M. Capes, 
M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1886. 


HE object of the author is to present a picture of the Apostolic 
Church, drawn from a careful study of the letters of the Apostles. 
After describing the condition of the Roman Empire in its relation 
to Christianity, he takes each Apostolic Epistle in its chronological 
order, and strives to make lis readers realize the actual condition of 
the Church addressed. He brings his interesting work to a close 
with special chapters on the Millennium, on Predestination, and on 
the credibility of Miracles. As the author intends his book for the 
general reader, and not for the biblical student, there is an inten- 
tional omission of the thousand-and-one critical questions which 
preseut themselves in connection with the Epistles. As to the order 
in which St. Paul's Epistles were written, we observe that Mr. Capes 
puts the Galatians very early, almost immediately after the ‘Thessalo- 
nians, and the Pastoral Epistles very late, holding as he does that the 
Apostle was set free from the first imprisonment in Rome, described 
in the Acts, during which he wrote the so-called Captivity Epistles 
—Colossians, Ephesians, and Philippians. But the special praise of 
the work lies in the interesting style in which the author expresses 
his thoughts. As an instance we may quote the following :— 

This visit [of St. Paul] to Athens has also a special interest for us who 
are of the English race, as we have in our possession the actual sculptures 
of the superb temple which was the glory of Athens and the envy of all 
Greece. When we stand before these wonderful marbles, our pulse throbs 
quicker and our eyes glisten as we remember that, when the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles walked through the streets of Athens and watched the 
devotions of the people he hzi before him, those identical bas-reliefs 
which then adorned the frieze of the Parthenon, and which, now known 
as the Elgin Marbles, are among the most precious relics of antiquity 
that time has spared to show us what Greek art was in the days of its 
glory (p. 61). 
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The End of Man. In Four Books. By AtBany James CuRisTIE, 
S.J. London: Kegan Paul. 1886. 


The End of Man; the reign of Christ our Lord ; 
God’s greater glory ; man’s supreme reward ; 
Such is my theme, so God attune my chord. 


os is the opening stanza of Fr. Christie's version of the Exer- 

cises of St. Ignatius in rhymed triplets; and it is a very fair 
specimen of the whole. There are many different kinds of poetry. 
The great thoughts which lie at the root of all life and intellectual 
being are as overpowering and as fascinating, in certain moods of 
the mind, as any lyric of the heart or epic of heroic deeds. Fr. 
Christie’s achievement is a meditation helped by the charm of sober 
verse, presented with the chastened graces of form and melody. It 
is never trivial, but its gravity is always sweet and sonorous. It is 
a book to use in prayer, for its presentment of the great truths is as 
if a solemn and gifted preacher uttered meditative sermons in a mono- 
tone under the roof of a sanctuary, where lights and dowers signified 
the presence of the Most Holy. The book is large and sumptuous, 
and illustrated by some good photogravures. 


The Sarum Missal done into English. By A. Harvorp Pearson, 
M.A., B.C.L. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London : 
The Church Printing Company. 1884. 


[' is a noteworthy sign of the times that a second edition should 

be called for of a bulky volume of nearly 700 pages giving « 
translation of the most widespread of the ancient English missals. 
This is not an appeal to a select company, to a handful of persons 
who find amusement or instruction for leisure hours in liturgical 
research ; but it betokens interest on the part of a considerable 
public desirous to learn something authentic of the way in which 
their forefathers in the days of Catholic unity joined in the public 
services of God. It isa sign hopetul and encouraging, calculated 
to give unmixed pleasure, were it not for a reflection otherwise 
suggested that whereas thirty or forty years ago it was Catholics 
who in England were (as they should be) masters and teachers in 
all that concerns the liturgy of the Church, and Anglicans were 
disciples and learners, the case is likely to be soon in great measure 
reversed. Whilst those without have been active and have 
striven to do their best to remove the reproach of ignorance 
or want of understanding, we have been supine. ‘This is not 
all; many have been deterred by an idea spread of late years, 
that the study of liturgy tends to ‘ unsoundness,” whatever pre- 
cisely that may mean. But our present business is with Mr. 
Pearson’s book. Prefixed to the translation proper is a sort of 
concordance of rubrics (the parallel passages from York and Here- 
ford not being forgotten), which, instead of being merely inserted in 
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their proper places in the body of the missal, are here brought 
together “so as to present a connected view of the ceremonial.” This 
is by no means an easy task, for by some ill fate it seems to happen 
that rubrics are drawn up in clumsy fashion, leaving ambiguity of 
expression just at the point where we desire certitude and exact- 
ness. Is not the collection of decrees of the Congregation of Rites 
a standing witness to the difficulties of rubrical interpretation ? 
What then shall we say in the case of a use in which the guidance 
of traditional practice is no longer to be had? ‘The course taken 
by the translator in keeping as far as possible to the forms of the 
Authorized Version and the Common Prayer-book as familiar to 
the majority of his readers is commendable; in regard to the 
“farced” Kyries, surely it would have been better to leave the 
words “ Kyrie eleison” as they stand instead of turning them into 
English. 

The (separate) introductions to the first and second editions call 
for special remark. The earlier (pp. xxi—xxxvi.) occupies little 
space; but it is one of the most satisfactory liturgical disser- 
tations written in England of late years. Not but that it offers 
occasion for critical observations on points of detail or even on 
questions of import; but it is a genuine attempt to realize the 
history of the rise and development of the Sarum rite, and it is to 
be regretted that essays of more pretension than this one have not 

rofited by its author’s good sense and general soundness of view. 

ere we seem an age from the time (though that is not so long 
ago) when we were told that S. Osmund “left behind him the 
famous ‘ Portiforum’ or Breviary of Sarum, containing the daily 
services, together with the Sarum Missal, and probably the Sarum 
Manual,” all “first adopted a.p. 1085,” &c. It must be admitted 
that Mr. Pearson has not wholly freed himself from the trammels of 
the Osmundian legend. The bishop was, we are told, “a Norman 
Count, Earl of Dorset, and Chancellor” (p. xxii.). We have not 
been fortunate enough to find earlier authority for the first two 
statements than the fifteenth century antiphons of the office 
for the translation, or for the third than Higden, and (probably 
his copyist) the ‘Historia Monasterii de Gloucester.” Mr. 
Pearson, though unable to accept the current stories, seems half 
frightened at his own rashness, and harks back every now and then 
to the old lines. S. Osmund is certainly not the author of the 
“'Tractate,” and his undoubted charter “contains not a word 
respecting ritual” (p. xxx.); yet he is represented (in a note) as 
“compiling a use” (p. xxvi. note §), possibly (though we are not 
sure of the author’s drift) under the august patronage of Lantranc 
and the whole episcopal college (p. xvi.). It is surely time to bring 
the ordinary methods of historical criticism to bear on the question 
in a spirit tree from prepossessions. A candid review will lead to the 
conclusion that there is no evidence, which will stand the ordinary 
critical tests, that S. Osmund ever laid down any ritual prescrip- 
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tions for his clergy, or compiled any ceremonial, or use, or missal ; 
and his name accordingly must be struck out of the list of liturgical 
reformers, purely and simply. His claims, however, to the grateful 
recollection of his own church of Sarum and the English Church 
also, are of another and not less urgent kind—viz., as the first 
institutor in this country of a regularly organized cathedral chapter 
of secular canons, new style, having independent rights and 
revenues, his foundation serving as a model, according to which, in 
course of time, the other secular chapters were fashioned. His 
real place is among not liturgical but (in a wide sense) disciplinary 
reformers. A misunderstanding must be noticed here. S. Osmund’s 
charter does not contain any reference toa “small old book,” which 
Mr. Pearson thinks ‘doubtless contained the original draft of the 
Consuetudinary.” ‘The real state of the case is this: at the end of 
the copy of the charter in the most ancient Salisbury register is 
this note: ‘‘Hoc invenies scriptum in quodam textu parvo et 
veteri, +; i. that is, “There is a copy of this charter 
in an old Gospel-book” (Dayman & Jones, “Statuta Eccl. Cath. 
Sarisb.” p. 7.) 

It may seem captious to take exception to statements in them- 
selves probable or possible enough, only lacking proof; but we 
are convinced that in the present elementary state of liturgical 
research, at least so far as England is concerned, there is only one 
safe rule—to stick to the text. Here is an example (one of several 
that might be brought forward) :—‘ The use of Reuen and that of 
Sarum were almost identical in the eleventh century” (p. xiii.). 
Of the use of Rouen at that date we are certainly informed ; but 
what do we know of that of Sarum? Mr. Pearson seems not to 
have noticed (what is clear on comparison of texts) that the ‘‘ Rouen 
manuscript missal, assumed to be 650 years old,” summarized by 
Le Brun Desmarettes (‘‘ Voyages Liturgiques,” pp. 282-313), is 
nothing else than the tractate of John of Avranches, ‘‘ De Otticiis 
Kcclesiasticis,” mentioned in his note *, p. xxiii. (Moreover, to be 
nice in small points, it may be observed that the ‘“ Voyages 
Liturgiques” was written by 1698, not 1717, and that the passages 
quoted, p. xxiii, are Rouen practice of that date and not of the 
eleventh century.) But it does not do to rest even on John of 
Avranches, whose tract is, after all, only a modification of the Roman 
Ordo spread abroad, even then with considerable variations in 
ditterent copies, under the first Carolingian emperors, which became 
modified in the course of the tenth-and eleventh centuries to suit 
local needs or preferences. If we are to understand the course of 
liturgical history, it is from these that our studies must start; it is 
only thus that we can learn, in the present case, to distinguish in 
John of Avranches between the communis usus (a convenient ex- 
pression, though we do not find it in Osmund’s Charter, p. xx.) 
and what was specifically of Rouen. The precise indebtedness, 
whether of Sarum, York, or Hereford, to Rouen or to other Norman 
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churches, is a subject that will demand a close and patient investi- 
gation of the whole field of liturgical changes brought about in 
England in the eleventh century. It will be necessary to take 
seriously into account also the intluence exercised by the Lorrainers. 
It would be well if attention were not so concentrated on Sarum; 
Exeter, for instance, or Winchester, affords much better material to 
work on. That a Rouen Consuetudinary, however, as an actual 
book, existed in England, and was passed from hand to hand about 
this time, is evidenced by a Royal MS. (8 D. viii.), seemingly from 
Old Lanthony, which contains (ff. 132-3) an extract, “Ex Con- 
suetudinario Rotomagensi,” in a twelfth-century hand. In this 
connection we may recall the strongly marked affinities to Rouen in 
the Hereford rite. It is unfortunate that for Sarum no MS. exists 
which can be compared with the twelfth century Rouen missal at 
the British Museum (Add. 10,048), which, at all events, shows that, 
with the exception of two prayers immediately before the commu- 
nion (the first and third of the later Sarum) and the final Placeat 
tibi, the ancient order of the Mass was unaltered (f. 67), and that 
the Rouen rite was at that time unaffected by ‘the individual 
peculiarities lying in the prayers of oblation . . . . and the begin- 
ning and end of the Mass.” At Rome these devotional interpola- 
tions, which formed no part of the original rite and varied according 
to fancy from church to church, were stoutly resisted, and up to the 
time of Innocent III. not one had been able to find admission to the 
Roman liturgy. With the advent of the Mendicant Orders a new 
chapter opens there also. 

It is necessary to meet with a distinguo the statement that “the 
ceremonial of the Church of Rome does not ever appear tc have 
attained the splendour of Teutonic Christianity” (p. xix.). This is 
correct so far as regards the Divine Office, which at Rome certainly 
was never celebrated with the same elaborate and studied pomp as 
in our glorious Gothic choirs. As regards the Mass, we demur: 
in this respect, the grandest effort of ceremonial splendour in 
the churches of France (which excelled in ritual observances 
those of England and Germany) were imitations of the Roman (not 
of the Curial) rite, which rarely did not fali short of the original. 
In the great French cathedrals the days of the ancient elaborate 
ritual (their ceremonials are the proof of it) were closed only by the 
Revolution. 

The Introduction to the second edition is chiefly interesting 1s 
showing how the legend of primitive Anglicanism is being formed. 
A few passages may illustrate what we mean :— 


S. Augustine’s questions to S. Gregory clearly demonstrate that 
there was a liturgy existing, to supplant which S. Gregory entirely 
failed. According to 8. Gregory’s policy, Augustine is to blend the 
Roman and the national uses, not to substitute one for the other. 

The question at once arises, What was the Roman use?.... 
assume that the Roman canon was adopted in Britain in 597 a.p., in 
lieu of the national rite, appears to me flatly to contradict the instruc- 
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tions given to S. Augustine; nor does the fact that the Roman oflice- 
books were sent to the new mission at all interfere with this theory. Of 
course, S. Augustine and his coadjutors used their own office-books. He 
appears, however, to have insisted on the use of Gregorian chauts instead 
of the native music, on which they were a decided improvement. But 
even this raised a storm of opposition from the native bishops (pp. 13- 
15) The earliest notice of the existence of a liturgy in England is 
involved in the inquiry addressed by S. Augustine to Pope Gregory, 
601 a.D.—what should be done when the Roman and the national missal 
disagreed ? 


Surely, the interesting question which at once arises‘is, “ What 
was the national use ?” in discussing which some of the very proper 
caution shown in dealing with the so-called Leonine and Gelasian 
books would have been quite in place. Again, why not stick to the 
text? §%. Augustine’s question runs: ‘Since there is only one 
faith, how comes it that churches have different customs, and that 
in celebrating Mass one custom is followed in the holy Roman 
Church and another in that of Gaul?” Looking at the circumstances, 
and taking the words as they stand, it is surely more rational to 
suppose that S. Augustine was thinking, not of national uses or 
missals, but of the Frankish queen and the Gallican rite followed 
at S. Martin’s. He might well have felt puzzled how to act, 
since he was teaching his royal neophyte to pray in one form and 
the already Christian queen worshipped in another. There is 
something about the later Introduction which savours of the 
“Church Defence” tract. E. B. 


Rosmini’s Psychology. Vols. I. & Il. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 


NE cannot complain at the present day that psychology is a 
neglected study. Not to speak of the numerous treatises dealing 

with it in general, special psychological questions of the highest 
moment are discussed, not seldom with considerable ability, in our 
various periodicals; but, as we observe, too often with a marked 
absence of that vigorous and exhaustive method, which has raised 
less important sciences to a high degree of perfection. ‘To this 
kind of treatment Rosmini’s Psychology presents a favourable con- 
trast. Whatever opinion be held of the learned philosopher's 
characteristic tenets, it will be acknowledged that he deals with his 
subject thoroughly, whilst few will refuse him recognition of the 
vast erudition, patient investigation, clear intellect and close rea- 
soning powers displayed throughout this voluminous work. These 
qualities entitle its illustrious author to take his place among the 
greatest thinkers of the age, and to rank with the most thoughtful 
and original writers of the present day. And yet Rosmini’s Psycho- 
logy will not prove easy reading, except to such as are advanced 
Students in philosophy, accustomed to think for themselves, and 
willing slowly and patiently to follow the author’s strict method 
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step by step from conclusion to conclusion. Moreover, the Psycho- 
logy forms part of a system of which the principles were laid down 
in his “ New Essay on the Origin of Ideas,” a translation of which 
was published by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., more than a year 
ago; so that the latter doctrine, being a development of the former, 
pre-supposes in the reader some notion of Rosmini’s Ideology; 
although, as occasion requires, short but clear explanations are given 
of that doctrine in the Psychology itself for the convenience of the 
student. The first volume of the work now before us was published 
a little more than a year ago ; a second volume, larger than the first, 
has now made its appearance, and a third is to follow. The two 
octavo volumes already issued comprise together (in more than a 
thousand pages) the substance of Rosmini’s Psychological doctrine 
translated into good readable English. With regard to Rosmini’s 
doctrine, it is not intended, in such a short notice as the present, to 
attempt anything like a full exposition or a criticism of doctrines 
which the author himself has carefully elaborated with such detail 
and at such length. We will, therefore, simply point out the main 
outline and order of the book, running very summarily through its 
contents, stating what is here set forth, not judging one way or the 
other thereupon. 

Rosmini classifies the philosophical sciences under three general 
heads—namely, the sciences of intuition, the sciences of perception, 
and the sciences of reasoning ; although into all these, as he observes, 
reasoning must necessarily enter ; but they are so classified because 
some of them receive their object from simple intuition, others from 
intellectual perception, and others again from reasoning. According 
to this order, then, the sciences of perception start with Psychology, 
whence also the method adopted by Rosmini throughout this work 
of basing his entire argument on the observation of common and 
universally experienced psychological facts. The psychology is 
divided into two main parts, which at once suggest the natural 
division of the first two volumes, leaving a third, which has still to 
follow, for collateral matter in the form of two appendices. The 
purpose of the first volume is to establish on facts of experience, 
aided by a rigorous logic, the firm basis and first principle of 
Psychology, by determining the Nature and Essence of the Human 
Soul, the properties and relations of which are exhaustively 
examined and discussed in five books. In the first of these are 
carefully gathered up the elements from which results his definition 
of the Human Soul, and which are supplied by aid of a critical 
examination of the “Ego” or intellectual perception man has of 
himself. As a result of this examination, Rosmini defines the 
Human Soul to be ‘“‘ a Principle of substantial-active-feeling, having 
for its terms the body in extension, and the Idea of Being or 
Existence, so that the Human Soul is at once substantially sensitive 
and intellective.” 

Considerable care is taken to impress the reader with two remark- 
able consequences of this definition, upon which indeed Rosmini’s 
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system in great measure depends. The one is that since it belongs 
to the essence of the soul continuously and uninterruptedly to feel, 
this feeling must be “fundamental,” so as to pre-exist as the very 
condition of all transient sensations, which are but mere modifica- 
tions of the “ fundamental feelings.” The other observation regards 
the mind, concerning which he draws a like conclusion—namely, 
that since it belongs to the essence of the soul continuously and 
invariably to think the intuition necessary to constitute thought— 
i.e, the intuition of the idea of being or existence in general must be 
“ fundamental,” so as to pre-exist all ideas of particular things, as 
the condition without which these would not be possible. But just 
as he finds that this “fundamental feeling,” that it may be a basis 
of particular feelings is necessarily indistinct and vague, so likewise 
does he find that the “ fundamental intuition ” of ideal being, which 
belongs, like the fundamental feeling, to the very essence of the 
soul, is again necessarily indeterminate or without particular limita- 
tions, precisely because it forms the basis of all human knowledge ; 
so that the essence of the human soul is further circumscribed to an 
indistinct feeling of its invariable term, and an indeterminate intui- 
tion of its invariable object, ideal-being or the ilea of being. The 
remaining four books of the first volume discuss at length the great 
questions of the unity of the soul, her Identity, Spirituality, and 
Immortality, which latter properly receives a totally new proof from 
Rosmini’s evidence drawn from the relation of the soul to her in- 
tellectual object—ideal being or the idea of being or existence— 
which, itself incorruptible and unchangeably fixed before the soul, 
constitutes man’s spirit of its nature everlasting. Many highly 
interesting questions are here dealt with concerning the union of 
soul and body, and their reciprocal influence, the organization of 
animal existence, &c. As regards the burning question whether 
the primary elements of matter be living, and what is to be said 
about spontaneous generation, Rosmini has an explanation to offer 
by way of hypothesis, which is well worthy of consideration from 
a scientific point of view. He has much also to say concerning 
the various degrees in the order and development of sensitive 
lite. 

The second volume treats of the development of the human soul 
by means of her own essential activities, which are exercised by 
powers subject to certain fixed laws. ‘These are carefully deduced 
and examined at length. Four books are dedicated to these investi- 
gations. Of these, the first is for the most part devoted to the 
accurate definition and genesis of these activities and powers, and 
particularly to elucidate their relations to the body and to matter, in 
which the action of the soul in part terminates. Here Rosmini 
treats of Extension, the Body, Substance, and Materia Prima all 
which subjects have engaged so much of the attention of the greatest 
minds ancient and modern, and which he here considers in their 
relation to the human soul, with which they have, directly or 
indirectly, a physical influx of action. It is important, however to 
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observe that Rosmini derives all the activities, powers, and faculties 
of the human soul immediately from the essence of the soul itself, in 
which they are rooted ; for according to him a “ power” is nothing 
else but the relation of a “ first and essential act” to ‘* second acts,” 
while the “first act” is that which constitutes the substance and 
essence of the soul itself. But on this point our author shall speak 
for himself :— 

In the very essence of the soul we found all those elements that 
cause and that divide its activities, all the germs of its powers. We 
saw, indeed, that the human soul is the permanent seat of those entities 
that are different from it, but yet stand in diverse intimate relations to 
it: (1) Ideal being united to it through intuition ; (2) Animality coupled 
with it by a fundamental immanent perception. In this animality we 
distinguished several elements: (1) a sensitive principle, which in like 
manner contains other entities foreign to it, and to which it is united 
through special relations of its own; (2) the corporeal extended contained 
in the said principle through the immanent relation of sensibility ; 
(3) Matter, or a virtue which does not act directly upon the sensitive prin- 
ciple, but upon the corporeal extended, and forcibly alters it in such a way 
as to be indirectly felt by the sensitive principle itself, Thus we have in 
the very essence of the soul all the roots of human activities, the ground 
of all the various powers and faculties; and these powers and faculties 
are by their roots distinguished and determined to be these rather than 
those, just so many and neither one more nor one less (vol. ji. p. 7). 


The application of these principles is reserved for the next book, 
where it is shown that as the soul’s primary and essential act which 
constitutes her being consists in sense and intellect, which, united in 
one principle as they are, result in reason, so her primary powers, 
which, as was cbserved, are nothing but the relation between this 
primary and fundamental act and the second acts, may be reduced to 
three primitive Powers—namely, those of sense, of intellect, and of 
reason—which combines the two; whence the reason, considered as a 
power, starts from the “ Eyo,” or the intellectual perception the soul 
has of herself. ‘To each of these powers again correspond Faculties, 
active and passive, called Instincts and Passions; the former arise 
from the activity of the soul on the terms to which she extends her 
action, while the latter spring from the activity of these upon the 
soul. With reference to the primary power of sense, there is much 
interesting matter concerning the Vital and Sensual Instincts, as also 
with regard to Sensations. Under the head of the Power of Intellect 
Rosmini treats of the Will with its primacy and secondary functions, 
this latter power being but the activity of the intellect itself. The 
law of activities is that to every passivity there corresponds an activity 
which arises out of the passion itself; the same law, in fact, which in 
Optics requires that the angles of incidence and refraction should be 
equal, and which in Physics generally makes the reaction equal to 
the action, as Galileo gathered from the swing of the pendulum. 
Thus from the passivity which receives the intellectual light there 
springs up an activity to embrace it. Such is the human Will, the 
supreme active Principle which constitutes the soul's persenality. 
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We have thus presented the reader with an outline, however 
meagre, of the contents of these two large volumes, without venturing 
to pass a judgment on the merits of Rosmini’s Psychological doctrines, 
For these manifestly form part of the system which starts from his 
fundamental ideological principle of the innate idea of Being or 
Existence, which he maintains to be the obvious primal fact of human 
thought established @ posteriori by observation. We leave the 
patient examination of them to the studious reader. This, however, 
we may say, that the work before us can scarcely fail to create an 
impression in the scientific world, since there can be no doubt that it 
offers an explanation of some of the most arduous of psychological 
questions. 


Breviarium Romanum ex decreto ss. Concilii Tridentini restitutum, S. 
Pii V. P. M. jussu editum, Clementis VIII., Urbani VIII, et 
Leonis XIII. auctoritate recognitum. LEditio typica. 4 vols. 
Ratisbona : Pustet. 1886. 


\ R. PUSTET, the well-known liturgical printer to the Holy See, 
i published in March last the splendid new Breviary now before 
us. It is in four volumes 12mo (paper being about 7 by 44 inches, 
and the print about 6 by 34 inches). The type is beautiful, and 
of a good deep black—quite a boon to weak eyes—printed, it 
need hardly be said, with the highest finish, with very artistic 
woodcuts, perhaps superior to anything yet published by Pustet. 
The Breviary has the approval of the Congregation of Rites, dated 
Rome, September 12, 1885, and worded thus: “ That this edition is 
most accurately shaped on the most recent rubrics, is to be con- 
sidered typical, and any future editions to be conformed to it.” Of 
course it contains the text, rubrics and lessons lately reformed by 
Leo XIII., and all the offices of newly canonized or beatified saints 
up to date; among others, 8. John Baptist de Rossi, 8. Laurence 
of Brindisi, and 8. Clare of Montetalco. The editor has also 
included in this edition not a few of the indulgenced prayers for 
priests in their preparation for Mass and thanksgiving, some of which 
the present Holy Father has recently indulgenced. Lastly, there is 
a “ Proprium” for England, same size and type. 


Series Episcoporum Ecclesiae Catholicae, qua series, quae apparuit 
1873, completur et continuatur ab anno 1870 ad 20 Februarii 
1885. <A pluribus adjutus edidit Prus Bonrractus Gams, 
O.8.B. Ratisbone: Manz. 1886. 


N the Dustin Review for April, 1880, I called attention to F. 
Gams’s “Supplementum Primum,” to his large work, the 

“ Series Episcoporum ” from St. Peter to our own time. The present 
second supplement, like the first, does the double work of correct- 
ing and supplementing its predecessors. As we read the venerable 
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editor’s preface—written, as becomes a learned Benedictine, in elegant 
Latin—we realize the immense difficulties he must have experienced 
in collecting accurate and reliable record of the years of each bishop's 
consecration, translation and reign. We feel therefore the more 
grateful for what F. Gams has given us in the above work. I may 
call the attention of students to the lists of Irish bishops (pp. 64- 
70). BELLESHEIM. 


De rationibus Festorum Sacratissimi Cordis Jesu et purissimi Cordis 
Maria libri TV. auctore Nicotao Niiuegs, 8.J., editio V. novis 
accessionibus adornata. 2 vols. CEniponte: Wagner. 1885. 


UST at the close of last year Father Nilles, Professor of Canon 
Law and Sacred Liturgy in the University of Innsbruck, brought 
out the fifth enlarged edition of his great work on the devotion to 
the Sacred Hearts. It consists of two thick volumes, whose contents 
are both theological and devotional. From the late Pius IX. the work 
received this proof of esteem, that his Holiness had a large quan- 
tity of copies bought and distributed among the students of the 
Roman seminaries. 

In this new fifth edition Father Nilles is to be congratulated on 
having made an exhaustive collection of official liturgical documents 
bearing on the subject of his treatise. He gives us an accurate 
historical account of the growth of the devotion which resulted in 
the solemn petition of 525 bishops to Pius IX. to consecrate the 
Catholic world to the Sacred Heart, which the Pope did in 1875. 
Every heresy throws into stronger relief true Catholic doctrine, and 
our author, with great pains, details the attacks which were directed, 
in the course of three centuries, against a devotion that was thus 
shown to be linked with the most essential facts of Christianity. 
We may also mention the minute list sent to the Congregation of 
Rites in 1765 of such ecclesiastical bodies as were dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart (i. 266-322), their total number amounting to not less 
than 1089. Also we call attention to the long catalogue of all books, 
treatises, or periodicals bearing on this subject published in any part 
of the Catholic world (ii. 517-642). Of more practical interest is 
the collection of such liturgical documents as Masses, hymns, litanies, 
prayers relating to the Sacred Hearts (ii.1-512), which collec- 
tion affords ample matter both for meditations and sermons. We 
may safely recommend this solid work both to the scholastic and 
mystical theologians BELLESHEIM. 


At Antioch Again. By the Right Rev. Lord Petre. London 
and New York: Burns and Oates. 


HIS is a sermon which was preached at the Cathedral, Salford, 
in aid of the schools. The title may, at first sight, seem 
fanciful, but in reality it is not so. The Right Rev. preacher gives, 
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in these pages, a vivid and striking picture of the corruption and 
decay of society in the East in the time of St. John a pw and 
then draws out, with a bold and vigorous pen, the parallel between 
those days and our own. The sermon is worth reading; it is full of 
earnest thought, and contains some powerful passages. 


The Pulpit Orator, By Rev. Joun EvaAnGeEtist ZOLLNER. Trans- 
lated by Rev. A. Wirtu, O.S.B. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Six vols. New York and Cincinnati: F. Pustet 
& Co, 


HESE are six volumes of “ elaborate skeleton sermons.” There 
are seven “sketches ” for each Sunday in the year: two homi- 

letic (7.e., one on the Epistle and one on the Gospel), one dogmutical, 
one symbolical, and two moral. ‘The sixth volume contains “sketches” 
for the principal feasts of the year, giving three and sometimes four 
“sketches” for each feast. It must not be supposed that, because 
these are “‘ sketches,” there is anything scanty or meagre in them 
either in matter or form. On the contrary, they are very full and 
substantial in every sense. Each “sketch” occupies at least five 
pages, and, indeed, reads like a complete sermon. It often happens 
that, in “ plans ” and “sketches” of sermons, the hard work is left 
to the preacher—that is, the thinking out of the matter and the 
clothing of the ideas with suitable language. In the “ elaborate 
sketches” here presented to us, all is done that can be done. The 
divisions of the discourse are made, and the matter so fully given, 
and that in simple and forcible language, that little or nothing 
remains to the preacher but to deliver what is thus supplied to his 
hands. A preacher who has the fucility of amplification and the 
xift of expression will find plenty of material ome for his purpose. 
e have carefully examined many of these “sketches,” or rather 
“sermons,” and have found them good, sensible, solid, and practical. 
This is the third edition of the work, which speaks well for the 
welcome it has already received. We consider Father Wirth has 
done an excellent service to his brethren in the ministry by pre- 
senting them with this very useful and valuable ‘Pulpit Orator.” 
This edition seems very free from errors, but we may be allowed to 
= out one on page 202 of vol vi., where the General Council of 
fienne is called the Council at Vienna. 


8S. D, N. Leonis XIII. Littere Apostolice quibus Extraordinarium Jubi- 
leum indicitur, In Usum Cleri, cura A. Koninas, C.SS.R., Ed. H. 
Kuper, Ejusdem Cong. Neo-Eboraci: Benziger Fratres. 186. 


ie this little brochure is reprinted the commentary of the late 
learned Redemptorist, Fr. Konings, on the Brief of the Jubilee 
as it affects the practice and the faculties of the clergy in charge of 
souls, 
VoL xvi.—no. 1. [Third Series.] P 
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Essays on Ireland. By W.J.O’Ne1z Daunt. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


HE name of Mr. O’Neil Daunt is well known in the pages of 
the Dustin Review. He has fought for many a long year 
on the National side in Ireland. He was one who contributed more 
to disestablishment than any other man, except perhaps the late Sir 
John Gray of the Freeman’s Journal. More than half a century ago 
he was prominent in the Repeal Association. It was in 1861 that 
he commenced—“ almost single-handed,” says Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
in “ New Ireland ”—to arouse public opinion against the Irish State 
Church. He has here reprinted in a handy and convenient form the 
papers on “Ireland in the time of Swift,” “How the Union robs 
Ireland,” and “ Tithe Rent-charge in Ireland,” which have appeared 
in our own pages. In addition to these, we have here “ Ireland 
under the Legislative Union,” contributed to the Contemporary 
Review; “The Irish Dificulty” and “Ireland in the time of 
Grattan,” from the Westminster of last year and this, and other 
papers, including a criticism of Mr. Lecky’s “England in the 
Eighteenth Century,” which seems not to have been before published. 
These essays, like all Mr. Daunt’s writings, are sober and serious, 
and full of facts, incidents and figures. 


Historie Aspects of the X priori Argument concerning the Being and Attri- 
butes of God. By J. G.Cazenove, D.D. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1886. 


HESE are four lectures, with additions, delivered in Edinburgh 

in 1884 by the Chancellor of the Protestant Episcopalian 
Church of that city, on a foundation established by one Mrs. 
Honyman-Gillespie, in memory of her husband, who, in 1833, 
wrote a work on the same subject. The lectures give evidence of 
much wide reading and conscientious labour on Dr. Cazenove’s part : 
perhaps little more is to be looked for in a matter that has been so 
completely exhausted. The author’s treatment of it has rather 
suffered from his not discriminating clearly between such essentially 
different arguments as those given by St. Anselm in his two 
treatises. Among other results, Dr. Cazenove has been unable to 
come to any definite conclusion as to St. Thomas's attitude towards 
them. Much of his difficulty seems due to his having learned St. 
Thomas’s opinion at second-hand. Had he read for himself, he 
could hardly have missed seeing that the proof given in the MJono- 
logium (previously employed by St. Augustine and Plato) was fully 
accepted by St. Thomas ; while the strictly ontological, Cartesian, 
argument was rejected by him as decidedly as by Kant. Mr. 
Honyman-Gillespie’s argument is naturally dwelt upon in some 
detail; as far as can be gathered from the account here given, it 
seems to have been Clarke’s argument from infinite time and space, 
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which was refuted (it is generally thought, conclusively) by Leibnita 
and Butler. 

One point in Dr. Cazenove’s book calls fur special notice here. 
He quotes a passage from this Review (July. 1884, p. 147), in which 
it was said that “‘ the man who does not believe in these things” 
(the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, sin and grace) “ cannot believe 
in God, in the true and catholic sense of that word.” This he 
characterizes as “a somewhat extravagant enlargement in the mean- 
ing of the term Theism.” Yet surely, supposing the dogmas men- 
tioned to be true, they add a large amount of information to the 
knowledge of God obtainable by natural reason alone; and our 
statement was therefore a simple truism. The full and catholic 
belief in God of a Christian is as different from the belief of a simple 
Theist, as the knowledge of a triangle in the mind of a mathemati- 
cian differs from a triangle as known by a rustic. J.R.G. 


Scientific Theism. By F.E. Ansor, Ph.D. Second Edition. 
London: Macmillan. 1886. 


HE main conclusion of this work is, that the universe is an 
‘‘intinite self-created and self-evolving organism.” In fact, 

it is a consistent and ably developed scheme of Pantheism. As such 
it will not commend itself to our readers ; but the first part of the 
volume contains a very powerful attack upon the leading principles 


of modern philosophy, which may be found of service. The exa- 
minations of Spencer’s “ Unknowable,” of Clifford’s “ Ejects,” and 
of the tendencies of Kant’s system are particularly trenchant and 
conclusive. J. R.G. 


Catholic Historical Researches. Edited by Rev. A. A. LamBina, 
A.M. July, 1885, &c. Pittsburg: Myers, Shinkle & Co. 


x publication of printed records like these will be very 
valuable to the historian of the Church in the New World. 
The editor has already written the “History of the Catholic 
Church in the Dioceses of Pittsburg and Alleghany ;” and in 1884 
he began a quarterly series of publications, containing in brief 
space original documents and traditions never before printed, 
chiefly regarding Catholic history in Pennsylvania. The title is 
now changed to “Catholic Historical Researches,” and the ground 
widened so as to include the whole country ; and it is hoped that it 
will remain as an established historical magazine, to collect the 
history of the Church in North America. Its low price ought to 
give it a large circulation, and as proof of its excellent editorship 
we may note that it will contain no quotations at second-hand, but 
that its records will be taken from the original works, and references 
will send the student to the right quarter for following out any 
subject of inquiry. It is also to contain essays, to give a synopsis 
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of the proceedings of historical societies with the most interesting 
papers read before them; and there is a very useful department for 
queries and their answers. 


Flora, the Roman Martyr. Two vols. London: Burns & Oates. 


HIS work is sold for the benefit of the nuns of Italy expelled 
from their convents. The author explains that it was written 
many years ago, when a visit to Rome suggested to him at various 
shrines and among the remains of the ancient city the impressions 
which he wove into this story. A martyr, bearing his heroine’s 
name, suffered in the persecution of Gallienus; beyond this fact 
Flora is an ideal character. She is here represented as the cousin 
of Saint Laurence, and with him lineally descended from that young 
Hebrew, who in the Gospel heard the Master’s call, and turned 
away, sorrowful. Cecilia and Valerian, Agatha, Martina, and other 
saints are introduced in the unwinding of a plot which is avowedly 
imaginative. There are fragments of true history all along the 
way; glimpses of Roman life; worship in the Catacombs; house- 
hold scenes; the consecration of a vestal virgin, and her doom of 
living burial for alleged infidelity to her vow; city illuminations ; 
and, of course, the games in the amphitheatre, which are shown 
with a strength of colour that makes the old theme new. 

On the marble tripods ornamenting each balteus fires were lit simul- 
taneously, and burning perfumes emitted a sweet odour. A pleasant 
shade fell over the amphitheatre, as the cerulean awning, studded with 
golden stars, was drawn over the spectators The ground yawned 
where she had stood but a moment before, and displayed those huge 
mechanical contrivances so loved by Nero, and concealed in the vaults 
beneath the arena of the Coliseum. Artificial trees rose above the soil ; 
also a hill constructed of wood, but so covered with verdure as effectually 
to conceal its foundation; it was overrun with hares and inoffensive 
animals. From adjoining cages were heard the lion’s roar and the 
panther’s howl. This was a spectacle prepared for the amusement of 
the Roman people, in which the martyr was to figure; but beside her, 
Venatores, richly clad, appeared on the arena. 

There are some sketches of suffering, quite terrible in their 
realism, especially the martyrdom of St. Laurence. As for the con- 
struction of the plot, there is an embarras de richesse of Christian 
virgins ; but criticism is disarmed by the author’s explanation, and 
the book has great claims upon our convents, and upon the choosers 
of prizes. 


The Working Boy. Published by the Rev. D. B. Rocne, Working 
Boys’ Home, 113, Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


E wish we had on this side of the Atlantic a paper like The 
Working Boy for our boys’ clubs, schools, and workshops. 

At present it is published monthly, and we wish it success enough 
to warrant weekly publication. It is edited with a thorough know- 
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ledge of the reader’s nature; and there is a fronte and fearless tone 
in its religious advice which are just the qualities to commend it to 
a poor boy’s liking, and to make the flimsy sheet of newspaper as 
helpful as a good companion near. 


The Keys of the Kingdom ; or, the Unfailing Promise. By the Rev. 
JamMEs Moriarty, LL.D., Pastor of St. John’s Church, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. New York: The Catholic Publication Society 
Company. 1885. 


aT is an intelligent and fluently written treatise on the Marks 

of the Church ; embracing in addition to chapters on the usual 
notes of Unity, Sanctity, Catholicity and Apostolicity, two interest- 
ing chapters, “‘Is Religion worthy of Man’s Study?” and “ What 
Rule of Faith was laid down by Christ?” The author is successful 
in his clear statements of Catholic principle, and makes some good 
points by contrasting it with the evil practices deduced from the 
perversities of Protestant private judgment. The subjoined comment 
on divorce is quoted by him from a Protestant preacher :— 


Laxity of opinion and teaching on the sacredness of the marriage- 
bond and on the question of divorce, originated among the Protestants of 
Continental Europe in the sixteenth century. It soon began to appear in 
the legislation of Protestant States on that Continent, and nearly at the 
same time to affect the laws of New England. And from that time to the 
present it has proceeded from one degree to another in this country, 
until especially in New England and in States most directly affected by 
New England opinions and usages, the Christian conception of the nature 
and obligations of the marriage-bond finds scarcely any recognition in 
legislation, or, as thence must be inferred, in the prevailing sentiment of 
the community. 


The volume is an evidence of the activity and enterprise character- 
istic of our brethren across the Atlantic; and, like most American 
books, is beautifully printed on good paper. 


Gesta Christi; or, a History of Human Progress under Christianity. 
By C. Lorine Bracr. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1886. 


7": Holy Father, Leo XIII., in his great Encyclical Immortale Dei 

has told us that the Church, “although mainly and by nature 
concerned with the salvation of souls, and their future happiness in 
heaven, nevertheless, even in regard to the transitory things of this 
world, is by her own accord the source of so many and so great 
advantages, that she could not be more so had she been primely and 
chiefly established to ensure for man prosperity during bis life here 
on earth. In truth, wherever the Church has set her foot, she has 
forthwith changed the aspect of affairs, and not only has she imbued 
the manners of the people with virtues hitherto unknown, but she 
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has endowed them with a new civilization, which has caused all 
those nations who have adopted it to excel in gentleness, in justice, 
and in prowess.” Mr. Brace’s book may be consulted with great 
profit in proof of these statements. He shows how much the 
teaching of our Lord has done for the protection of the weak, the 
succour of the poor, the elevation of woman, the emancipation of the 
slave, the promotion of education, the preservation of peace, and the 
mitigation of the horrors of war. Unfortunately, he draws a 
distinction between Christianity and the Church, and often speaks 
strongly against the action ot the latter. Even in his favourite 
subject, Arbitration, his antipathy to the Church makes him overlook 
the intervention of the Popes which called forth the praises of such 
an opponent as Bentham. We can, however, almost forgive him 
when we read his many appreciative remarks on the Middle Ages, 
and above all his chapter on the Influence of Christianity upon Art. 
The reader will thank us for quoting the following beautiful passage :— 


The great religious and wsthetic conception of the Middle Ages was 
undoubtedly that of the holy Madonna. ‘The Madonna, so far as we can 
recall, has no exact counterpart in Classic or Pagan Art. It is the con- 
ception of the glorified woman, whose passions, affections, and whole 
nature have been purified and beatified by suffering and devotion, by the 
pangs of earth and the joys of heaven. It is the wife unstained by sin, 
hearing in sweet humility and unspeakable joy from the Infinite Spirit 
that she is to bear in her bosom the hope of the human race; it is the 
mother first looking upon the face of the blessed Infant who is to be the 
joy of the whole earth In all the best schools the Madonna is the 
highest Christian conception of woman, of woman indeed exalted and 
beautified by being chosen to be the mother of the Lord; but woman 
softened by suffering, elevated by consciouspess of divine union, bearing 
the burdens of humanity as her Son had done, purified of human dross by 
love, sharing human weakness, but made almost superhuman in having 
been permitted to bring forth into the world the Holy One (pp. 478-479). 


T. B. ScANNELL. 


Mémoires sur les Régnes de Louis XV. et Louis XVI. et sur la Revolution. 
Par J. N. Durort, Comte de Cheverny, Introducteur des 
Ambassadeurs, Lieutenant-Général du Blaisois (1731-1802) : 
publiés avec une Introduction et des Notes par RoBERT DE 
Crékvecmur. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1886. 


\\ DE CREVEC(ZUR has done well to publish these memoirs. 
ati, Many eminent historians, notably M. Taine, have already 
drawn largely upon them while they were in manuscript. ‘The 
author’s post at Court gave him favourable opportunities of meeting 
the chief personages of the ancien régime, and these opportunities 
he turned to excellent account. He was not a politician or a 
philosopher, or even a historian. He did not write to uphold a 
party or to prove a theory. The Seven Years’ War and the War 
of American Independence were almost unnoticed by him. His 
memoirs are simply the record of what he saw and heard. He is an 
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interesting story-teller, and his numerous sketches of the personal 
——— and character of those whom he met show that he was a 
close observer. The reader, however, will note that M. Dufort, 
like most of his class, had not the least suspicion of the coming 
catastrophe. The world in which he lived was far removed from 
the world of the bourgeois and the peasant, and thus he knew 
nothing of the tremendous forces at work sapping the foundations 
of the monarchy und aristocracy. We have said that the author is 
not a historian; still, there are few historians who give us more 
vivid pictures of the gaieties of Court life and the terrors of the 
Revolution. 

A word of praise must be given to the editor for the manner in 
which ke has performed his task. He has enriched the volumes 
with many useful notes and (what is rare in French books) @ 
copious index. He has also exercised a wise discretion in omitting 
certain narratives and details. Even after the expurgation, enough 
is left to make us doubt both parts of Burke’s famous saying that 
vice had lost half its evil by losing all its grossness. 

T. B. SCANNELL. 


Pax Vobis. A Popular Exposition of the Seven Sacraments. By 
the Author of ‘ Programmes of Sermons and Instructions,” Ke. 
Dublin: Brown & Nolan. 1886. 


i work, besides being intended as a help to those engaged in 


public instruction, is also designed for family reading; and is 
therefore partly instructive and partly devotional. The instructions 
though somewhat dittuse in manner, are very practical. ‘lhe book 
is full of matter, and commendable for the large use made of Scrip- 
tural illustration. It will doubtless prove serviceable to many. 


The City of God: a Series of Discussions on Religion. By A. M. 
FarrBairn, D.D. Second Edition. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1886. 


7 HY should this volume of “ Discussions ” be dignified by so fine 
a title as the “City of God?” That name has long ago been 
taken possession of by one of the grandest Fathers and geniuses of 
the Western Church and given to an immortal bouk, which the world 
has known these fourteen hundred years to be a chef-d'euvre of 
philosophy, sublime moral teaching, and noble eloquence. We should 
not have thought that any writer would readily give the same title to 
a volume of his own production, which apparently has no more title 
to be called “ The City of God” than any ordinary collection of dis- 
cussions on matters connected with religion. ‘The subjects here 
discussed have no striking unity in them as a series, but have 
been treated at different times in the form of lectures, articles and 
Sermons. 
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In speaking of the merit of these “‘ Discussions,” we must say that 
they are the outcome of a vigorous and highly cultured mind. It 
is easily seen that Dr. Fairbairn is u powerful thinker and a very elo- 
—_ writer. After an introduction entitled “‘ Faith and Modern 
Thought,” the ‘‘ Discussions” are ranged in four parts. The first part 
contains, “'Theism and Science” and “Man and Religion;” the 
second part, “‘ God and Israel,” “The Problem of Job,” and “ Man 
and God;” the third, “The Jesus of History and the Christ of 
Faith,” “ Christ of History,” and ‘ The Riches of Christ’s Poverty ;” 
— part, “ The Quest of the Chief Good” and “ The City of 
God.” 

In his Introduction, Dr. Fairbairn, in exalting modern thought, 
seems to depreciate, in some sense, Divine Faith. He would lead 
the reader to think that he puts reason ona level with faith, whereas 
objectively faith is immeasurably above reason. He speaks of 
reascn being the complement of faith, whereas surely it is just the 
opposite: faith is the complement of reason. He speaks of the 
“ reverent religious spirit of modern thought.” Is it quite certain 
that the agnosticism of to-day, with its respectable exterior and its 
well-chosen phrases, is nota more deadly and bitter enemy of religion 
than the out-spoken coarse atheism of the eighteenth century ? 
Again, we are astonished that Dr. Fairbairn should consider that 
religion in our day owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
Some would say that religion in England has not had, in modern 
times, a much worse enemy than the smooth-tongued, rationalizing 
author of “ God and the Bible ’ and ‘ Literature and Dogma.” In 
exalting the claims of reason, Dr. Fairbairn seems to minimize the 
authority of faith. Surely faith must always be authoritative ; re- 
duced to reason or science it is no longer taith ; it is no longer the 
“argument of things that appear not.” How did the Apostles, sent 
by Christ to preach the truth and guided by the Holy Spirit, pre- 
sent the Christian dogma to the world? Not explained by reason. 
Believing, then, was a submission of intellect and will to Divine 
authority. Such will faith always be. It comes not, in its origin, 
from reason, but from God Himself: it is His gift. 

We are glad to admit that Dr. Fairbairn does excellent service 
for religious faith in the discussion on ‘Theism and Science,” in 
which he reduces Mr. Herbert Spencer's evolution theory, used in its 
author’s sense, to an absurdity. He shows clearly and convincingly 
that evolution is a modal not a causal theory of creation. 

Dr. Fairbairn seems at his best in the “ Discussions” treating of 
Christ, in which he often rises to a lofty and captivating eloquence. 
In spite of his narrow and defective theology, his pages glow with 
an enthusiastic fervour and fascinating beauty when Jesus Christ is his 
theme. We give a short extract from a finely eloquent passage, in 
which he contrasts the grandeur and splendid success of Christ’s 
teaching with the comparative failure of that of Plato :— 

But the conditions under which Jesus lived and worked stand in 
absolute contrast to Plato’s—descent, birth, people, country, time, cir- 
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cumstances, education, opportunities, all were as opposite as they could 
be, and disadvantageous in the degree that they were opposite. The free 
air of Athens was not His, nor the joy which makes the teacher creative 
of susceptible and sympathetic disciples. Time grudged Him His brief 
ministry, sent want and suspicion and hatred to vex him, loaded Him 
with sorrow, burdened Him with disciples slow of heart and dull of wit. 
And He lived as one whose work was to suffer rather than to teach. 
He made no book, wrote no word, caused no word to be written; but 
with a confidence calm and steadfast, as if He had been the Eternal 
casting into immensity the seeds of worlds yet to be, He spoke His words 
into the listening air, that they might thence fall into the hearts of men. 
And then came the miracle of their creative action, the work which makes 
them so mighty a contrast to the Platonism which was so splendid in 
its promise, but has been so poor in its achievements. 


Vagrant Verses. By Rosa MuLHOLLAND. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 1886. 


HIS little volume will be no disappointment to those who already 
know its author as one of the most graceful and charming 

of contemporary writers of fiction. The fleeting impressions of a 
mind sensitive to all gracious aspects of Nature and humanity are 
here set to versified cadences with a wild woodland music of their 
own. The themes are of the simplest: the nightingales in summer, 
the dreaming woods in June, a sleeping homestead, a child at play, 
are sufficient to suggest a song as tenderly hartonious as its subject. 
A deep religious feeling underlies them all, and many are inspired by 
sacred subjects, like the following poetic rendering of a religious 
vocation, from the little ballad entitled “ Sister Mary of the Love of 


God” :— 


A lovely maiden of a high estate, 
She densed away her days in careless glee ; 
A bird beside her window came and sate, 
And piped and sang, “ The Lord has need of thee.” 


Deep in the night when everything was still, 

The restless dance, the music’s merry clang, 
That bird would perch upon the window-sill ; 

“ The Lord hath need of thee,” it piped and sang. 


She rose and fled her chamber in affright, 
And roused with eager call the minstrel gray ; 
“The birds are singing strange things in the night; 
Tune me, O minstrel, something blythe and gay!” 
The minstrel struck his harp with ready power ; 
The laughing echoes wakened merrily : 
The lady turned as white as lily-flower— 
The music trilled, “ The Lord has need of thee!” 


Her guests came round her and her ball-room blazed, 
While lively footsteps on the floor did beat ; 

The lady led the dance with looks amazed— 
“ The Lord doth need thee!” said the dancers’ feet, 
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The feast was spread, and flowed the rarest wine 
In golden goblets clinking round the board : 
The flashing cups from hand to hand did shine, 
And rang and chimed, “ Go, give thee to the Lord.” 


This extract is sufficient to show that musical utterance has not been 
denied to one whose thoughts and fancies always seemed, even when 
clothed in prose, peculiarly fitted to be rhythmically expressed. 


ee 


Amiel’s Journal. Translated by Mrs. HumMpury Warp. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1885. 


RS. WARD has done a good service to that section of the 
English public who do not read French with facility by giving 

them the opportunity of making acquaintance with a work which has 
created considerable interest in France. The class, indeed, can scarcely 
supply a very numerous public, but perhaps there may be more than one 
would at first sight suppose who, like M, Jourdain, would say, while 
disclaiming ignorance, * Faites comme si je ne le savais pas.” The 
effect produced by the original publication of Amiel’s“‘Journal Intime” 
was heightened by surprise at its posthumous revelation of unsuspected 
power in a man who had been in life regarded rather as a failure. 
The Genevese Professor; whose lectures had been dry and ponderous, 
and his previous writings scanty and insignificant, appears in these 
pages as a critic of the subtlest acumen, a thinker of no inconsiderable 


philosophical ability, and a writer with the command of finished 
felicities of language and expression deserving the name of epigrams. 
The riddle why these gifts remained hidden in life, is to some extent 
solved by the following extract from the Journal itself :— 


lst September, 1875.—I have been working for some hours at my article 
on Mme. de Staél, but with what labour, what painful effort! When | 
write for publication, every word is misery, and my pen stumbles at every 
line, so anxious am I to find the ideally best expression, and so great is the 
number of possibilities which open betore me at every step. 

Composition demands a concentration, decision, and pliancy which I no 
longer possess. I cannot fuse together materials and ideas. If we are to 
give anything a form we must, so to speak, be the tyrants of it. We must 
treat our subject brutally, and not be always trembling lest we are doing it 
a wrong. This sort of confident effrontery is beyond me ; my whole nature 
tends to that impersonality which respects and subordinates itself to the 
object; it is love of truth which holds me back from concluding and 
deciding. 


This passionless impartiality of mind, this many-facetted dispersion 
of intellectual vision, pursued him through every department of life, 
and marred his usefulness as well as his happiness. The ideal, as he 
says elsewhere, spoiled the real for him, the intellect overbore the 
will, and the result was paraiysis of energy and impotence of pro- 
duction. Indecision of character kept him unmarried to avoid the 
risks of choice, and left him, while fuli of religious aspirations, with- 
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out a definite religion. A passion for introspection was indulged 
until the habit of brooding excluded all other forms of mental activity, 
and page after page of minute self-analysis retlects the morbid 
attitude of one regurding the universe through the prison-bars of 
exaggerated individual consciousness. The prismatic shafts of 
luminous thought that touch here and there the sombre web of 
gloomy speculation make one regret all the more the many gifts 
here neutralized by want of singleness of purpose. His pages are 
strewn with gems, like the saying that “the Frenchman’s centre of 
gravity is outside him—he is always thinking of others, playing to 
the gallery ;” and his verdict on Doudan, another fastidious author, 
summed up thus :— He scarcely lacked anything, except that frac- 
tion of ambition, of brutality and material force, necessary to success 
in this world.” Again, in wandering by the seaside, he found, he 
says, “in a hidden nook a sheet of fine sand, which the water had 
furrowed and folded like the pink palate of a kitten’s mouth, or like 
a dappled sky. Everything repeats itself by analogy, and each little 
fraction of the earth reproduces, in a smaller and individual form, 
all the phenomena of the planet.” His critical acumen is shown in 
his estimate of Victor Hugo, who, he says, 


superbly ignores everything he has not foreseen. He is vowed to the 
Titanic; his gold is always mixed with lead, his insight with childish- 
ness, his reason with madness. He cannot be simple; the only light he 
gives blinds you like that of a fire. He astonishes a reader and provokes 
him, he moves him and annoys him. There is always some falsity of 
note in him, which accounts for the malaise he so constantly excites in 
me. The great poet in him cannot shake off the charlatan. 


These extracts are sufficient to show the higa quality of the trans- 
lation, which, as well as the able Introduction, has evidently been a 
labour of love, and makes the book worthy to rank as an English 
classic. 


Odile, a Tale of the Commune. By Mrs. Frank PEntRIL. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


A STORY for young people. The main interest is in the affection 

of a brother and sister. The Vicomte de Fougéres is stopped 
oy ill-health in his studies for the priesthood. Odile’s love for her 
brother is her safety amid the worldliness of Parisian life; and her 
high principles triumph when she is offered marriage at the cost of 
another’s broken engagement. ‘he Commune scenes are not very 
vivid; but it will be enough for young readers that the hero and 
heroine act bravely in the face of death, and that all ends well in 
peaceful Brittany. The finai moral of the story is that marriage in 
a quiet Christian home is happy and blest; but that misery is hidden 
behind the brilliant life of women who elect to shine before the world, 
indifferent to the claims of home. 
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The Life and Times of John Kelly, Tribune of the People. By J. 
FatrraAx McLaueuuin, A.M. New York: The American 
News Company. 1885. 


T would be difficult to congratulate Mr. McLaughlin on the 
manner in which he has compiled this book. A short memoir 
of the man who did something to overcome the antipathy of 
American politicians towards foreigners in general, and Irishmen in 
particular, might have been made sufiiciently interesting ; verbatim 
reports of speeches which were delivered, and of altercations which 
transpired in Congress, some thirty years ago, between persons of 
whose very names most readers have never even heard, would 
require the digestive organs of the ostrich to assimilate. 

‘ortunately, however, Mr. Kelly and many of his friends and 
admirers are still living, and to him and to them Mr. McLaughlin’s 
Memoir may be warmly recommended ; only here it is to be feared 
the recommendation comes somewhat late in the field. 


1. The Acts of the Apostles : being the Greek Text as revised by Doctors 
Westcott and Hort, with Explanatory Notes by THomas E. 
Pace, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


2. St. Paul, the Author of the Acts of the Apostles and of the third Gospel. 
By Howarpv Heser Evans, B.A. Second Part. London: 
Wyman & Sons. 1886. 


TJ\HESE works are classed together because they treat of the same 

subject, although they treat of it in a very different way. 
Mr. Page’s book is intended for schools. ‘The notes occupy about 
two hundred pages, and are a real help to those who wish to 
thoroughly master the text. Mr. Page’s experience as a Professor 
of Classics at Charterhouse ooth fits him to be a good exponent of 
the Greek text and to compress his knowledge into concise and 
clear notes. The care with which the different discourses in the 
Acts are analysed, and their logical bearing pointed out, is an 
especial feature of this learned but unpretending little work. Not 
unfrequently Mr. Page has occasion to correct the revisers’ trans- 
lation. It is a matter of surprise that he should adopt such mistaken 
readings as ds ¢Pdopunxorvra e (xxvii. 37) and Mederqvy (xxviii. 1) 
on the authority of Drs. Westcott and Hort. We must, of course, 
— against the explanation of our Lord’s ddeAgpé (i. 14) as an 
eretical following of Dr. Farrar. 

The Rev. H. Evans has added a second part to his former work, 
published two years back. It consists of lists of words and phrases 
found in the Third Gospel, in the Acts, and in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
also of Notes on some of the difficulties brought against his view, and 
an elaborate analogy between St. Paul and Esdras, printed in parallel 
columns. As this analogy, like the work of which it forms a part, 
is somewhat original, we may be allowed to give our readers 
specimen. 
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4. Ezra was an unique personage in point of character. St. Paul was 
uu unique personage in point of character. 5. Ezra was an unique per- 
sonage in point of position. St. Paul was an wnique personage in point 
of position 21. Ezra, at Jerusalem, besides writing a complete 
religious history, made additions to the existing books of the Old Testa- 
ment. St. Paul, at Rome, besides writing a complete religious history, 
made an addition to one of the existing books of the New Testament—viz., 
the last twelve verses of St. Mark’s Gospel ! 


This is an entirely new idea, never thought of even by Dean Burgon. 
No doubt, with regard to him, as to other “‘ very respectable autho- 
rities, who failed to see” certain portions of his argument, Mr. Evans 
would reply, ‘So much the worse for these very respectable autho- 
rities ” (p. 206). Certainly Paley, the author of “ Hore Pauline,” 
might have saved himself the trouble of pointing out ‘‘ undesigned 
coincidences ” between the Acts and the Epistles, if St. Paul was 
the author of both. And other “very respectable authorities” need 
not have laboured so hard to reconcile the Acts with the first 
chapter of the Epistle to Galatians. We are surprised at Mr. Evans's 
moderation in not claiming the first Epistle of St. Peter as the work 
of St. Paul. It seems to us that this original writer would do 
greater service to the cause if, instead of robbing St. Luke and 
St. Mark of what a venerable tradition attributes to their authorship, 
he would vindicate St. Paul’s claim to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
—a point which has so often been called in question. 


The Pentateuch, its Origin and Structure, an Examination of Recent 
Theories. By Epwin Cone Bissett, D.D., Professor of the 
Hebrew Language and Literature in the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1884. 


T is a matter of congratulation to find a work in defence of the 
traditional and orthodox view hailing from America. Dr. 
Bissell studied in the University of Leipsic, and then became 
familiar with all the potent results of German criticism in connec- 
tion with the Pentateuch, or rather Hexateuch, for it is the fashion 
now to count in the Book of Josue. The object of the present work 
is to examine and refute the theory of Graf and Wellhausen. It is 
composed of various essays written for periodicals from 1882 to 
1884. In dealing with the Pentateuch, the “ higher criticism” has 
evolved many hypotheses, documentary, fragmentary, and supple- 
mentary. It has at length culminated in the Wellhausen theory— 
‘an hypothesis,” as Dillman calls it, “of some perplexity.” ‘The 
Hexateuch, according to this view, is composed mainly of three 
documents, the work of different authors at different ‘times. First, 
the Eloho-Jehovistic document, as it is called, from the names 
therein given to God. This is the work of two or more writers in- 
corporated into one by the Jehovist author about the time of the 
earlier kings. It comprises Genesis (from ii. to iv.), and the so-called 
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Book of the Covenant (Exodus xx. to xxiii.). Next, the Deuteronomist 
in the reign of Josias (B.c. 621) supplies the legislative parts of 
Deuteronomy, and is busy with the Book of Josue. The third and 
most important document is called ‘The Code of Priests” com- 
prising the Levitical legislation of the middle books of the Penta- 
teuch, with parts of Genesis (ch. i.) and Exodus. This may have 
been written about the time of Ezechiel, but did not see the light 
till after the Exile. But the writer who combined all the documents 
into one and thus gave the finishing stroke to the Hexateuch, was 
the Redactor or Editor. This unscrupulous person after “ trimming 
here and interpolating there” palmed off the whole work upon 
Moses. Who the Redactor was is not stated, but it implied that 
Esdras, who published the Hexateuch in B.c. 444, was at least a 

arty to the imposition. From this astounding theory, it would 
follow that the great Lawgiver of Sinai is a mere name, his honoured 
Law the invention of a Jewish sect at the time of the Exile. It would 
follow that the Temple preceded the ‘Tabernacle, the Prophets the 
Law. ‘That a German professor should, out of his “‘ inner conscious- 
ness” evolve such a theory as this, need not surprise us, for a German 
professor can evolve even a camel; but it is surprising to learn from 
an English professor—Robertson Smith—that it represents “the 
growing conviction of an overwhelming weight of the most earnest 
and sober scholarship.” Dr. Bissell tells us that in Germany 
“‘ heavy reviews have been started in defence of the new hypothesis, 
and voluminous commentaries written, saturated with its spirit and 
methods,” that it has crossed the English Channel bodily, that it 
finds adherents among Christian churches in America, and that it 
‘has even found its way in a series of Biblical articles, how and why 
I know not, into the most prominent of English Encyclopedias—the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’” Dr. Bissell’s learned work in refutation 
of the theory is therefore very opportune. He points out the in- 
consistencies and contradictions which result from such a complete 
reversal of all our traditional ideas about the Pentateuch. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Archbishop Smith in his learned defence of 
the Pentateuch, he shows how the Law of Moses is presupposed, 
and not unfrequently quoted in the historical books, such as Judges 
and Kings, in the pre-Exilian Prophets, and in Psalms, written long 
before the time of Esdras. He points to the intimate acquaintance 
shown by the sacred writer with all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
to the corroborative evidence adducible from Assyrian sources, and 
above all to the Samaritan Pentateuch. And with good reason he 
derides the presumption of these German critics, who, with but that 
slender acquaintance with Hebrew literature possible in their day, 
claim to overturn the tradition of centuries, and to decide the exact 
age and the varied authorship of ancient records solely on the basis 
of characteristics of style. or linguistic peculiarities. Very truly 
does Professor Green say : 

The criteria of this proposed analysis are so subtle, not to say 
mechanical, in their nature, so many purely conjectural assumptions are 
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involved, and there is such an entire absence of external corroborative 
testimony, that no reliance can be placed on its conclusions, where 
these conflict with statements of history itself. Genesis may be made up 
of various documents, and yet have been compiled by Moses. And the 
same thing is possible in the later books of the Pentateuch (p. 78, note). 


One defect of Dr. Bissell’s otherwise excellent work is the sin of 
its origin—the American phrases and words which abound. The 
following are some examples :—‘ come-outer,” “ abnormity,” 
‘ trend,” “ exulant,” “ un-sin.” 


1. Dunbar ; the King’s Advocate. By TutstLEpowN. Edinburgh : 
Waddie & Co. 

2. In the Watches of the Night. Vol. V, Poems in Eighteen Vols. 
By Mrs. Horacr Dosett. London: Remington & Co. 


3. “Inter Flumina;” Verses Written among Rivers. London and 


Oxford: Parker & Co. 1838. 


” UNBAR” is a five-act tragedy in blank verse. The plot is 

founded upon what the author calls a tragic episode in the 
Reformation. The piece is written in a spirit of intense hatred 
against the Catholic Church, and at times the author allows himself 
to use expressions that are coarse and even indecent. Even if the 
play were cleansed from its offensiveness it would hardly prove a 
success on the stage. ‘The only character well portrayed is that of 


“auld Elspeth,” the reputed witch, who treats her judges to a few 
specimens of Scotch Billingsgate. 

The fifth volume of the ‘“ Watches” contains poems that display 
considerable poetic ability, but most of them are spoiled by an un- 
healthy bitterness that persists in seeing only the darker side of human 
nature. Sadness is indeed a prevailing characteristic of these 
nocturnal musings, but at times Mrs. Dobell is not wanting in true 
pathos. 

There are many pretty things in the little volume, “ Inter Flumina,” 
but the author’s style is very laboured, and at times his meaning is 
too obscure. Occasionally it is difficult to extract any meaning at 
all from his verses. 


A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. By Emi. 
Scutrer, D.D., M.A., Professor of Theology at the Univer- 
sity of Giessen. ‘Translated by Sopuia Taytor and Rev. 
Perer Curistic. Twovols. Edinburgh: T. & F. Clark. 


HIS is one of the most valuable books that could be chosen for 
translation. It is pre-eminently a student’s book and a work 

of reference. The marvellous erudition of the author, the wide 
extent of his reading, and the scrupulous care with which he sets 
forth his authorities, combine to make it the text-book of the subject. 
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Writers like Drs. Farrar and Edersheim have drawn largely on 
Rabbinic sources to illustrate the life of Christ. A desire to know 
more of Jewish thought and custom has been created. Now Dr. 
Schiirer’s learned work is a collection of all that can be gathered, 
both from the original authorities and the varied dissertations of 
scholars. Moreover, the translators seem to have done their work 
very carefully. Another volume, which will complete the work, 
remains to be translated ; on its publication we hope to treat of it 
at greater length. 


1. A Village Beauty, and other Tales. With Nine Illustrations. 
London: R. Washbourne. 1885. 


2. The Treasure of the Abbey. Translated from the French of Raout 
DE Navery, by ALice Witmort Cuetwope. Dublin: M. 
H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


3. Truth in Tale: Addresses chiefly to Children. By W. Boyp- 
CARPENTER, D.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 


HE little book, named from its first tale, “A Village Beauty,” 
comprises three stories of sin, suffering and repentance. 
They have special reference to the homes of the Good Shepherd, 
and are dedicated to the Venerable John Eudes, in order that, 
through his intercession, they may promote the work he had at 
heart. 

“The Treasure of the Abbey” is a sensational story, dealing with 
a castle and abbey in Brittany at the time of the First Revolution, 
and the fate of ‘‘The Blue Child,” who has been saved from the 
castle dungeon, consecrated to the Blessed Virgin, and sheltered in 
the abbey. 

“Truth in Tale” contains several sketches by the Protestaxt 
Bishop of Ripon. They contain no anti-Catholic doctrine; their 
teaching is too general and indefinite to be strong—-a commendation 
of the good and the pure, of faithfulness and heavenward aims, put 
into poetical language in the form of parables. 


1. The Catholic Monthly Magazine. No. 1. February, 1886. Birm- 
ingham : E. & M. Canning. Manchester: T. Walker. London: 
Laslette & Co. 


2. Merry and Wise: a Magazine for Children. Nos. 1, 2, 3. January, 
February, March, 1886. London: Burns & Oates. 


HE tone of the new magazine, Zhe Catholic Monthly, is dis- 
tinctly serious and religious, though it contains the extra 
attraction of the beginning of a ghost story. The first number 
contains a portrait of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, and 
a few prefatory words telling the raison d’étre of the publication :— 
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The consideration of the fact that so many works are published, 
which are secretly or professedly anti-Catholic, has induced us to come 
forward and offer our humble aid to the noble Catholic press on the side 

We shall be happy at all times to act upon any sugges- 
tion of the clergy, and shall be ever ready to obey the commands of our 
ecclesiastical superiors. 


The new magazine for children is a fresh series of the Catholic 
Children’s Magazine, under the title of Merry and Wise. If 
we may make a suggestion, the 7 letter in the old series 
was a favourite feature with children, and it is missed now. Also, 
there are stirring stories wanted—exciting and amusing. The 
present magazine is, of course, only a small beginning. It rests 
with Catholic parents and schools to make it larger and more fit to 
cope with the success of non-Catholic publications. Enterprise and 
good-will on the part of its proprietors cannot do everything ; if 
this beginning receives support, it will have a chance of advancing 
to better things. 


Dulce Domum. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1886. 


E believe it is the author of “The Life of a Prig” who here 
reprints in a small volume a number of papers which he 
originally contributed to the Saturday Review. Unlike so many 
“ collections ” of essays, those which make up “ Dulce Tomum” have 
a real unity of purpose and plan, and they form a sequential series 
developing the three general headings into which the book is 


divided :—1. “The Pleasures of Home;” 2. “The Pleasures of 
Paying forThem;” 3. “The Pleasures of Sharing Them with Others.” 
It need hardly be said that this is not a serious work on economics ; 
it is a collection of pleasant chatty papers on some phases and inci- 
dents of social life; not without an underlying domestic philosophy 
perhaps, but notable chiefly fer the healthy animation of the writer 
aud the quiet flow of more or less delightful stories told, with- 
out “acceptation of persons,” to illustrate the weaknesses of both 
masters and inistresses, the butler and the other servants, and their 
respective guests. It is a very charming book of gentle social 
satire, and its pages show from beginning to end the faculty of quiet 
observation which, letting nothing escape, makes a note of what is 
amusingly true, and yet does not seem to have been said before. Of 
course, for Catholic readers qué Catholics, it will not have the deep 
interest of “The Life of a Prig,” the popularity of which is not yet 
on the wane. But “ The Prig ”’—as people speak of it—deals with 
a higher theme, even if it be not in every way a cleverer book; in 
proof of which one need only allude to the story, now going the 
rounds, that a gentleman, having read it, presented himself to a 
priest to be received into the Catholic Church, with the laconic 
pe sr “T am the Prig”—a story which, even if it should be 
only ben trovato, yet pays a high tribute to the book. 

In “ Dulce Domum ” the aim is lower, but has its own merits; and 
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the treatment exhibits tokens of the same kind of cleverness as is 
conspicuous in “ The Prig.” 

In the first part of “Dulee Domum ”—on the Pleasures of Home— 
we have amusing chapters on house-hunting (in which, by the way, 
there is no hint to inquire about those bugs which Mr. Justice 
Mathew has just admitted may be present to some extent without 
making the house “ unfit for human habitation ”), on servant-hunting, 
and on a variety of topics concerning our homes, the varied contents 
of which are inadequately suggested by such titles as “ Old-fashioned 
Masters” and “A Quiet Day at Home” (we italicize the ironical 
nemngue The chapter on “The Luxuries of Illness” shows still 

etter work, as far as reflective power goes : 


We are inclined to believe [we read] that very few people really know 
when they are enjoying themselves. Many persons suppose themselves 
to be supremely happy when they are partaking of amusements which 
afford them little pleasure, and imagine themselves to be undergoing a 
sort of semi-martyrdom when they are in reality pleasing themselves 
according to their own tastes. Now, people who have time to be ill often 
enjoy themselves in no mean degree without knowing it. . . . In other 
ways also there are pleasures peculiar to illuess, One of the highest 
enjoyments in life to certain temperaments is the receipt of sympathy, 
and we get more sympathy when suffering from illness than when 
enduring any other misfortune. 


There are, however, other luxuries of illness besides those about 
which we have quoted these words; but the reader will do well to 
pursue the subject if he cares for it at first hand. ‘ The Pleasures 
of Paying for the Pleasures of Home,” is a theme discussed in three 
very amusing chapters, headed respectively ‘“‘ What becomes of a 
few thousands a-year,” “Things that come cheaper in the end,” and 
“Hard up ”—the latter an expression “ difficult to parse,” although 
‘‘most people find it easy to understand its meaning.” But the 
author is not all sympathy for those who are “hard up”; itis a 
relative evil; it varies widely in its nature and virulence; it is 
sometimes transient, sometimes intermittent, and sometimes 
chronic. “ Like other maladies, too, it is often feigned by those who 
are free from it. It is by no meaus uncommon for people to sham 
illness, but to shata poverty is even commoner.” The third part of 
this volume opens with certainly one of the most entertaining 
chapters in it, on “Callers.” Other chapters on such suggestive 
topics as “The Difficulties of Dinner-giving,” “Country House 
Banditti,” “ Dancing Men,” “ Dull People,” and ‘Trapped Lions ”— 
the latter being social “ lions” whom you have succeeded in getting 
td your house, and who behave there about as courteously as caged 
beasts would—are all excellent. The author has some severe 
remarks—far from undeserved, however-—on “‘ Low Life above Stairs” 
and the growth of vulgarity and questionable amusements. The 
following short extract trom this chapter explains itself :— 


This leads us to contemplate the fashionable relations of husband and 
wife. There is certainly nothing new in the infidelities of married 
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people, and the present unusual pressure of business in the Divorce Court 
is merely a matter of degree. But the general view of society concerning 
such subjects reminds us of the answer given by an undergraduate 
under examination, on being asked the sequel of the story of the woman 
taken in adultery. The intelligent youth replied, “There was great joy 
among the ninety-and-nine just persons who needed no repentance.” 
And so in our own day, if we are to judge from the current talk otf 
society, there appears to be “ great joy ” among—we will not say the just 
persons, or those who need no repentance, but a large proportion of 
ladies, when a case of this kind has been discovered. 


We are reminded by the last chapter inthe book, on “ The Art of 
Going Away,” which we recommend to the attention of guests 
who feel the difficulty of ending a visit, that there is also an art of 
ending a review ; and having said so much of the pleasure we feel 
in turning over the pages of ‘‘ Dulce Domum,” we leave it to its own 
merits. 


History of the Catholic Church. By Dr. He1nricu Bruck. ‘Trans- 
lated by the Rev. E. Prurentr. Vol. II. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, &c.: Benziger Brothers. 1885. 


E are very glad to receive this goodly volume, excellent in 

every sense—in substance, in paper, in type, and in bind- 
ing. It completes Dr. Bruck’s work, bringing the history of the 
Church down from Gregory VII. to our own times. The Introduc- 
tion which was promised by the Right Rev. Dr. Corcoran for the 
first volume appears prefixed to this. The learned professor speaks 
in very high terms of Dr. Bruck’s History, and earnestly recom- 
mends it as a text-book in our Catholic colleges. In our notice of 
the first volume, in the number of this Review for October 1885, 
we also spoke highly of its many merits. Our opinion, then so 
confidently expressed, is confirmed by the appearance of this second 
volume. We have still something to add to the praise we then so 
freely gave. We cannot but commend very strongly the excellent 
and beautifally clear order in which the historical matter is treated. 
Each period is divided into two large main headings: ‘ The History 
of the Exterior Condition of the Church,” and “The History of the 
Interior Affairs of the Church.” Under the first of these main 
headings we have—(1) “ ‘The Spread of Christianity; ” (2) ‘‘ Church 
and State.” Under these two sections we have brought before us, in 
a clear, succinct, yet interesting form, the active energy of the 
Church in her missionary work, showing us how she is ever 
advancing into the darkness of error with the torch of truth in her 
hand; how she is attacked at every step by the spirits of evil; and 
how she fights valiantly the battle of right against wrong, of 
civilization against barbarism; how, in fine, animated by the 
irresistible Spirit of God, she bears down before her all opposition, and 
establishes everywhere centres of light and spiritual life. Under the 
“History of the Interior Cundition of the Church,” we have—(1) 

Q2 
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“The Constitution of the Church,” in which the mysterious inward 
mechanism of this divinely organized society is displayed before us, 
showing us the wise action of Councils, the struggles and victories 
of the Popes, the special manifestations of God’s Providence in the 
salutary influence of Religious Orders, and other various ways in 
which the Divinity works in His wonderful mystical Body ; (2) we 
have the “Development of Doctrine,” exhibiting the various 
‘ Keclesiastical Studies” of the period, and the ‘‘ Heresies and 
Schisms” which trouble from time to time the internal peace of the 
Church’s life; (8) we have “ Worship and Discipline,” in which 
we are made acquainted with what is done with regard to promoting 
the power and influence of the Sacraments on the lives of the 
faithful, how religious art is fostered in the Church, how Christian 
instruction is carried out, and by what means, moral and religious, 
life is maintained in the souls of her children. ‘This clear order 
and these divisions are observed thronghout every period, giving us 
a lucid and interesting picture of the Church’s action, progress, 
struggles, and victories through the course of ages. It is evident 
how convenient this clear order is, both for the student who is 
striving to master the history of the Church in a continuous 
course, and for him who wishes to consult the author on a particular 
period or special point. The latter knows at once where he can find 
the matter he is in search of. 

If it were necessary, we could point out many points which illus- 
trate the excellences we have already alluded to, in general, in 
Dr. Bruck’s History. We may, however, mention one or two. For 
example, in the section on “ Ecclesiastical and Spanish Inquisition,” 
the author sets out by stating a principle which places in a clear 
light and justifies the action of this tribunal. “The Christian 
State,” he says, “‘ could not be indifferent to the admixture of error 
with the divine revelation. Necessarily it was compelled to 
consider every attempt of this nature as un attack on the highest 
goud possessed by the human race, and one which called for 
repression.” 

Starting from this principle, which is in itself correct, the Christian 
Emperor declared heresy to be also a crime against the State” (p. 103). 
Here we have, in a few lines, a statement which throws a flood of 
light on the nature and object of this much-maligned tribunal. This 
is the same mode of treating this great question of history as was 
adopted by Count Falloux in his excellent Life of St. Pius V., 
where this author, in the beginning of his work, puts before the 
reader, with unanswerable force, the reasonableness of the Inquisition. 

Again, if we consult Dr. Bruck on the “ History and Meaning of 
Scholasticism,” we shall find all the satisfaction we desire. ‘The 
scholastic method of treating theology is seldom properly under- 
stood, and hence is frequently misstated by historical writers. It is 
not simply a special arrangement of arguments. It would not be 
satisfactory to say that it was throwing theology into a logical 

orm. Such definitions or descriptions do not touch the real nature 
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of scholasticism; it is something deeper and more subtle. Dr. 
Bruck gives it us in a few simple words: ‘“ The object of scholastic 
theology is, (1) to demonstrate the interior connection of the several dogmas 
of fuith, and thence deduce other truths ; (2) to refute the objections of 
heretics; and (3) by means of human wisdom to illuminate and 
strengthen the truths of faith ” (p. 75). 

If we have any faults to find with this excellent History of the 
Church, they are only of small dimensions. At p. 239 Dr. Bruck 
speaks of Sisters of Mercy of St. Vincent of Paul, instead of Sisters 
of Charity. It is well known that Sisters of Mercy are quite a 
different Order of nuns. Again, in giving an account of the revival 
of Catholicity in England, the sketch is meagre, and does not take 
in all the principal forces at work in this great event. Jor instance, 
it would be only just to mention, by the side of Stonyhurst, Ushaw, 
and QOscott, the Benedictine colleges of Downside and Ampleforth, 
quite as old in point of time as the others, and institutions which 
have sent forth learned bishops and many priests to help in the great 
work of building up the walls of Sion. 

Taking, then, Dr. Bruck’s ‘‘ History of the Church ” as it is here 
presented to us, in two handsome volumes, we consider it in many 
points worthy of high praise: it is most clearly arranged, interest- 
ingly written, and compact—indeed, taken altogether, for the prac- 
tical purpose of a collegiate course, the best work of the kind yet 
placed in the hands of the English-speaking student. 


Saint Pierre et les Premicres Années du Christinisme. Par L’Abbé 
C. Fovarp. Paris: Victor Lecotire. 1886. 


a. work of the Abbé Fouard possesses a double claim to be read 

and studied by Catholics and truth-seeking Protestants. It is 
not only a book on a popular and important subject, but it is also 
a treatise of great historical, critical, and dogmatic erudition. The 
, se Pastor of the Church is a historical personage, about the 

ogmatic position of whom all Christianity in every age is desirous 
of receiving new proofs and fresh illustrations, and Abbé Fouard has 
offered to this laudable curiosity a work as solid as it is interesting 
and instructive. The history that he relates is clear and luminous, 
and strict as to exegesis and facts, without being either hypercritical 
or even what is usually termed dry. Indeed, the chapters that are 
devoted to an exposition of the character of the religious and pagan 
deities of Rome, the importance of their cult and its ceremonies, the 
decline of belief among the higher classes, the lively religious senti- 
ment among the lower orders, the decadence of morality among the 
women in the family and public life under the pagan empire at the 
time of Augustus, are in the highest degree attractive. The author’s 
uccount of the introduction of Christianity, also of its progress and 
development among the Romans, and of the part played by St. Peter, 
contain much that will scarcely be found in popular works referring 
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to the same subject. Though chiefly treating of the early Church 
in its specific relation to St. Peter, Abbé Fouard, as is evident from 
the above remarks, has touched on several points that tend to 
illustrate and explain the position of the Church in the first century. 
Thus the legal position of the Christians, the respect of the Romans 
for a foreign religion, the toleration of the civil magistrates, and the 
civic enfranchisement of the Christians in the first century, all find 
notice in turn, and serve to throw additional light on the origin of 
the Church and the first years of Christianity. Nor does the author 
omit those ecclesiastical characters who were prominent in the earl 

work of evangelization. Several chapters are devoted to the wor. 

of St. Stephen, to the missions of the Deacon Philip, and to the con- 
version and labours of St. Paul. The Gospeis also, in so far as they 
are marked by peculiarities that require comment and explanation, 
are treated historically and exegetically ; the geography and topo- 
graphy of the various countries traversed by the Apostles in founding 
and diffusing the Church, are illustrated by a coloured and accurate 
map; while numerous appendices and foot-notes supply additional 
information, and give the sources from which the author has compiled 
and authenticated its statements. The work is prefaced by the 
approbation of the Archbishop of Rouen, whose eulogy of the 
author’s vast and conscientious research is in itself sufficient to 
ensure for the book a favourable reception from the Catholic world. 


Christianity, Science, and Infidelity. By Rev. W. Hinxier, Mus. Doc. 
Second Edition. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


Ye book is made up of a series of “ Letters” which originally 

appeared in the Bucks Advertiser. As these letters were meant 
to be popular, they cannot be expected to deal with the important 
subjects of which they treat in a profound and exhaustive manner. 
The author has an excellent object in view in publishing these 
letters—viz., to supply a ready and popular answer to the diffi- 
culties brought forward in these days against Christianity, in 
magazine, newspaper, and conversation. There is no doubt that 
most persons who so glibly parade their atheistic views are quite 
unable to defend them for five minutes by any serious argument. 
Hence the answers supplied by Dr. Hillier, though in some cases, 
inadequate against a learned adversary, would be sufiiciently effectual 
against those of the ordinary shallow type. There are weak places 
here and there in these pages, but for the most part they are pun- 
gent and full of sharp hits, and on the whole are well calculated to 
attain the object which the writer has in view. 
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Translations from Horace, Sc. By Sir STEPHEN E. DE VERE, Bart. 
London: G. Bell & Sons. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1885. 


[ these days of bustle and excitement on the one hand, and of 
ultra-scientific philology and sometimes pedantic criticism on 
the other, it is, we own, refreshing to come upon the calm, dignified, 
old-fashioned scholarship recalling the best days of the “ polite 
learning” of the old school, which characterizes this little volume of 
Sir Stephen E. de Vere. The gifted author might fittingly adopt as 
his motto the opening lines of the first Horatian ode which he 
translates : 

Odi profanum volgus et arceo : 

Favete linguis . 

Virginibus puerisque canto. 


Fond as we are of the exactitude of modern science, we confess it to 
be a positive relief to get back from the monstrosities of Thoukudides 
and Aischulos, «.7.A., to the graceful poetry of Sir Stephen 
de Vere. But this little volume is not only the pleasant 
distraction of a ripe and elegant scholarship, it also professes to be 
in some sort an experiment. In his Preface Sir Stephen states his 
theory of translation. Speaking of the translator in his relation to 
his author, he writes : 

To be true to his spirit, he must claim liberty as regards the letter. 
The true canon of poetical translation—that which such men as Dryden 
and Shelley understood and obeyed—is to lay before the reader the 
thoughts that breathe in the original, to add nothing that is not in entire 
harmony with them, and to clothe them in such language as the author 
would have employed if writing in the tongue of those who have to read 
the translation. 


This precept is, of course, that of Boileau, and Sir Stephen adds 
that his specimens have been published “ with the purpose of testing 
Boileau’s precept.” Naturally there will be some considerable 
difference of opinion regarding the extent to which this canon may 
be applied ; many will prefer to follow F. Newman and A. Lang 
rather than Dryden or Shelley. But few, we think, will question 
that Sir Stephen has been eminently successful in the task he has set 
himself—that of “‘ endeavouring to transfuse into English verse some 
of the vigour, thought, and tenderness—a tenderness often blended 
with an apparent harshness—of the great Roman lyrist.” The 
spirit of Horace he has certainly caught in a most happy manner, 
and his ten odes are exceedingly agreeable and invigorating reading. 
The selection is made with great skill, and presents Horace to us in 
all his best and most powerful moods. We have not space to quote 
many extracts which we should much like to reproduce here, particu- 
larly the fine version of the Hymn to Bacchus (Carm. iii. 25), in 
which the translator seems to us to have caught much of the wild 
fire and impetus of the original. But we must content ourselves 
with a few pleasing lines from the well-known Integer vitae : 
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Unsullied honour, pure from sin, 
Roams the wide word, serene, secure ; 
The just man needs nor javelin, 
Nor poisoned arrows of the Moor. 


Fearless where Syrtes whirl and rave; 
Where from Caucasian summits hoar ; 
Or where the legend-haunted wave 
Of old Hydaspes laps the shore. 


These last two lines—ending 


. . - vel que loca fabulosus 
Lambit Hydaspes— 


seem particularly happy. In the subsequent verses, however, the 
single word ‘‘lupus” is expanded into 


A tawny wolf, all dashed with gore, 
Fierce from a neighbouring thicket sprung : 
He gazed. 


This will appear to many readers almost too great an “expansion.” 
However, to quote the concluding verses : 


Place me where never Summer's breath 
Wakes into life the branches bare ; 

A cheerless clime, where clouds and death 
Brood ever on the baleful air. 

Place me where ‘neath the fiery wheels 
Of nearer suns a desert lies, 

A homeless waste that pants and reels, 
Blighted and burnt by pitiless skies ; 


I reck not where my lot may be: 
On scorching plam, in desert isle : 
I'll love and sing my Lalage, 
Her low sweet voice, her sweeter smile. 


The versions from Horace are closed by a spirited and jovial ren- 
dering of the Bacchanalian verses of Archdeacon Walter de Mapes 
of Oxford, which to many will appear she most successful attempt 
in the collection. 


The Valiant Woman. Conferences addressed to Ladies living in the 
World. By Mgr. Lanpriot, Archbishop of Rheims. Trans- 
lated from the French by ALice Witmot CuEtwope. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


HIS translation will introduce to English readers a valuable 
and pleasant book. In seventeen conferences the author 
carries the “ Valiant Woman” of the Book of Proverbs into the 
nineteenth century, and shows how she acts and looks in the new 
surroundings. In describing the heroine of the inspired penman 
the Archbishop of Rheims displays wonderful knowledge of human 
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nature, and power of applying the treasures gathered from his 
patristic reading; and wherever he has to make any apparent con- 
cessions to the “ requirements” of modern socicty and manners, he 
cleverly contrives to turn the concession to advantage. Lively and 
good-natured these conferences continue to be in their English 
dress ; in the original may be enjoyed also their polished style and 
the delicate flavour of literary elegance. ‘That the latter qualities 
show quite as much as they might have done in a translation, we 
should not like to say; but considering how really dificult it is to 
represent very choice and idiomatic, and to some extent familiar 
French in idiomatic English, we acknowledge that the present 
translation is on the whole fairly done. 

The most conspicuous quality of “ ‘I'he Valiant Woman ” is perhaps 
the one which we should least expect to find in French conterences 
to ladies—i.e., the golden medium of good, plain common sense. 
The conferences are also eminently practical in treatment, and full of 
practical suggestions, 

On the subject of manual labour, as on that of intellectual, the 
author has some excellent pages. As to the latter, whilst he claims 
for woman the right to cultivate her mind and acquire learning, he 
has severe words for the mere blue-stocking, and he lays down some 
practical rules for guidance in the matter of study. These are three: 
first, the rule of ‘‘ time”; intellectual studies should never interfere 
with others that are and always will be primary—household duties, 
&ec. Secondly, the rule of “ measure”; he recommends each young 
uspirant after literary excellence to consult the extent and quality of 
her mental powers, and choose her studies accordingly. And thirdly, 
the rule of “ reserve,” which Fénelon calls “decency ” in learning, 
or the golden rule of what to avoid. The author acknowledges the 
advantages of literature, but shrewdly reminds his fair hearers that 
the beneficial influence of woman at home and in society will con- 
tinue to be due rather to qualities of heart, to her natural goodness 
and attractive sweetness of manner, and her true virtuousness. He 
is outspokenly severe on the mere “devote,” small-minded often, 
and generally full of petty passions, who is a dishonour to religion. 
Her husband, “ not having made a vow of patience,” has Mgr. Land- 
riot’s cordial sympathy! (p. 50). One ot his remarks in another 
place, worthy of note, is that women are seldom mediocre in any- 
thing, and must therefure help themselves to real excellence where 
deficiency would be most regretable. Equally good remarks are 
scattered through the conferences in which the author successively 
treats of duties to husband, to children, to servants, friends, society, 
and self, and in the matter of dress. His remarks on firmness are 
excellent, as decidedly is the whole of the conference on Sleep.. 
However, in that “ morning battle” with the pillow, we fear that 
many others besides “ ladies of the world” ingloriously allow them- 
selves to be conquered ! 

We think that “ ‘I'he Valiant Woman” will make an admirable 
gift-book, especially for a newly married wife, or for girls entering 
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or already entered into society. With delicate candour the author 
treats themes that must quickly rouse interest ; he rebukes with 
pleasant earnestness ; he is careful not to “ preach ;” whilst at the 
same time never forgetting his purpose of raising his audience, who 
are to remain “ladies in the world,” to the elevation of true Chris- 
tian women. 


In the Light of the Twentieth Century. By INNOMINATUS. 
London: Join Hodges. 1886. 


[’ is to be feared that “In the Light of the Twentieth Century” 

reading will have become a severer mental strain than it is at 
a. judging from the little metaphysical skit lying before us. 

octrines concerning God, immortality, the soul, the origin of 
matter, if easy to accept on faith, are hard of discussion; while, 
when it comes to refuting such arguments as that the apparent 
You and I are mere thought-creatures of the infinitely real Ego ; 
that every individual man is but a manifestation of the Ego, who 
is the one and the many—the one in pure reality, the many by 
creative emanation—it really requires a conciseness of style and a 
simplicity of language to which Innominatus has not altogether 
attained. -To the reader of mere average powers his uneasily fol- 
lowed arguments make, as Lady Themis observes on page 90, 
“ one’s brain reel and one’s heart sick.” Innominatus predicts, with 
many other true prophets, the great impending secial and political 
changes, but in the frenzied struggles of the present time he sees 
no chance of a safe landing on ¢erra firma, but rather a deeper 
sinking into the mire. He looks at life at through sad-coloured 
glasses, and, noting certain facts through their pessimistic medium, 
he deduces therefrom certain effects which about the middle of the 
twentieth century will reduce us to a condition of the most pitiable 
coerced decadence, and to the brink of final ruin. His chain of 
cause and effect is good, but then those spectacles of his magnify 
and distort the cause. For instance, our devotion to Japanese fans 
and blue china is certainly foolish, and may have exercised a dete- 
riorating influence—say, in the parish of Kensington; but it has 
not yet corrupted the vital sources of English life; there is abso- 
lutely no fear of its overthrowing religion; the extension of the 
franchise need not necessarily lead to a servile subjection to the will 
of majorities; we may discourage indiscriminate almsgiving, and 
still hope to preserve Christian charity and brotherly love amongst 
us. It is true that at the present moment it seems as if social and 
moral restraints were loosened; it is true that a wave of mental 
insubordination is passing over the country; but Innominatus makes 
allowance neither for any aspirations after higher things, nor any 
sort of natural goodness, nor for that groundwork of common sense 
on which Englishmen not unjustly pride themselves. And even 
should the evil days which Innominatus dreads come to pass, surely 
the great body of Catholics in England will not, as he would have 
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us believe, retire, mouse-like, to holes and corners, and never raise 
a voice against the blasphemous rubbish of the Infinitely Real Ego ? 
If so, they would for the first time be false alike to their principles 
and their traditions. 


Handbook. of Greck Composition. By Henry Browne, 8.J. 
Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 


7. main purpose of the author of this excellent little book is to 
give a concise treatment of the rules of Greek Syntax with 
clear arrangement. ‘To accomplish this end, the rules are written 
with the greatest possible brevity, the more important — being 
ointed out by a thicker type, and the examples are al separated 
om the rules by being placed on the opposite page to the rules. 
The author has succeeded admirably in his attempt to combine 
brevity with clearness. Occasionally, however, clearness suffers 
from excessive brevity—e.g., in the explanation of the difference 
between the Aorist Subjunctive and Present Imperative in prohi- 
bitions, and also in the treatment of the Conditional Prepositions. 
The arrangement would, we think, scarcely admit of improvement. 


1. Euphorion : being Studies of the Antique and the Medizvai in the 
Renaissance. By Vernon LEE. Second and Revised Edition. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1885. 

2. Baldwin: being Dialogues on Views and Aspirations. By 
Vernon Ler. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1886. 


ERE it not that there is an entire absence of evil motive, we 
should call “ Euphorion” a bad book. As it is, there is 
such outspoken presentment of the grossest vice—for reprehension 
it is true—such license in the use or abuse of language, that 
pure-minded men and women had much better leave its pages 
unexplored. Although the treatment of these unsavoury subjects 
is grave and severely critical, never for a moment displaying the 
slightest trace of sympathy with morbid sentiment, or lingering 
with zest over unholy passion, we cannot excuse the authoress for 
deliberately selecting such themes as the subject of her essay. 
We repeat the question which the essayist, after minutely examining 
the garbage of trouvéres, troubadours, and minnesingers, puts into 
the reader’s mouth, “ But where is the use of telling us all this?” 
and in Vernon Lee’s attempted justification we find no satisfactory 
reply. Independently of this, we have to protest against the 
open irreverence in which the authoress occasionally indulges. Such 
a passage as the following, though too silly to be regarded as a 
serious utterance, illustrates the reckless self-confidence with which 
Vernon Lee promulgates her opinions and impressions : 
Had the arrangement of the universe [she says] been entrusted to us, 
benevolent and equitable people of an enlightened age, there would 
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doubtless have been invented some system of evolution and progression 
differing from the one which includes such machinery as hurricanes and 
pestilences, carnage and misery, superstition and license, Renaissance 
and Eighteenth Century. But, unfortunately, nature was organized in 
a less charitable and intelligent fashion, and among other evils required 
for the final attainment of good we find that of whole generations of men 
being condemned to moral uncertainty and error in order that other 
generations may enjoy knowledge peacefully and guiltlessly. Let us 
remember this, and let us be more generous towards the men who were 
wicked that we might be enlightened ! 

If we pass from the morals of the work to its artistic contents, 
we find the enlightenment to which the authoress has just referred 
scarcely worth the sacrifice of countless medieval souls. Impres- 
sions of books, and allusions to the works of writers and artists, 
make up the principal part of these 450 pages. Vernon Lee has no 
message to deliver, no artistic capacity which enables her to ex- 
plain or to elucidate the subtle problems to which the Renaissance 
gives rise; but she has to an extraordinary degree the rush and 
power of words, which would be eloquence if they were arranged in 
order, but which in their present condition resemble the exuberant 
vegetation of a tropical forest. So self-satisfied is the authoress, that 
she seems to think any word good enough for her reader; and we 
find, accordingly, “ scribbly illustrations,” “happy-go-lucky practi- 
calness,” an incident in a story introduced by a ‘‘tluke,” and other 
vulgar colloquialisms, wholly unfit for serious composition. We 
wind up this notice with a choice specimen of her style:—“ Marston, 
in the midst of crabbedness and dulness, sometimes has touches of 
_— ond Michelangelesque foreshortenings of metaphor worthy of 

ebster !’ 

In the six Essays which compose Vernon Lee’s newest book, 
Baldwin—“ a rather abstract personage,” as he is described in the 
Introduction—converses with equally abstract personages on 
Morality, Art, and Metaphysics. Baldwin’s opinions, indeed, are 
not such as Catholic readers will care to examine; for they are 
essentially irreligious, as we understand them, and are occasionally 
expressed in an offensive form. In point of literary skill, however, 
it must be said that this book is a decided advance upon Vernon 
Lee’s earlier productions, 


The Lepers of Molokai. By CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 
Notre Dame, Indiana: ‘‘ Ave Maria” Press. 

‘ee lepers of the Sandwich Islands are gathered by order of 

the Government into two villages, entirely peopled by them, 
on the island of Molokai. The death-rate per annum 1s one hundred 
and fifty, and the number at the settlement is always seven or eight 
hundred, in all stages of the slow and repulsive disease. ‘These 
pages are record of the writer’s impressions during a visit to the 
leper villages. His descriptions of the sunny luxuriance of Molokai 
redeems the narrative from the gloom of its subject ; but still more 
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is it brightened by the example of Christian heroism in Father 
Damien, of the Society of Picpus, who was the writer’s genial host, 
and who, after more than eleven years of voluntary exile among his 
leper flock, has become, as we learn from the concluding pages, a 
victim of the disease—beginning to suffer a living martyrdom. Very 
touching, too, is the description of the Walshes, the Irish family, 
who for some lime were keepers at the settlement, and who drew 
comfort in their affliction, hardship and isolation, from a worn 
volume of “ All for Jesus.” The condition of the lepers is made as 
endurable—we had almost said as happy—as possible, mainly 
through the tender care and the energy of their heroic pastor; and 
the villages of suffering show a bright aspect, white cottages with 
gardens ablaze with flowers. The little book ought to be read to 
enlarge our horizon and show what the charity of Christ can do 
through the hearts of His servants. 


A Summer Christmas, and a Sonnet upon the s.s. Ballaarat. By 
D. B. W. Stapen, B.A., Oxford and Melbourne, Author of 
“ Frithjof and Ingeborg,’ &c. London: Griffith & Farran. 


YHE scene of “ A Summer Christmas” is laid in Australia, where, 
as every one knows, Christmas falls in the middle of summer. 

A number of people gathered together at the house of a squatter 
to. spend Christmas agree to tell tales by way of whiling away the 
evenings. ach tale is a separate poem, and the Christmas fireside 
is used to weave them into an harmonious whole. The story of “A 
Summer Christmas,” “told in Hudibrastic verse, gives succinct 
pictures of life on an Australian sheep station,” and we have descrip- 
tions of rabbit and kangaroo driving, bush races, &c., intermingled 
with the usual love story. Some of the verses are vigorous and 
telling, and we have been much pleased with the poem entitled 
“ Ethel; ” but must sternly set our faces against the “ Chaucerian ” 
character of certain passages in some of the other poems. These 
passages spoil a book otherwise readable and well got up, and in con- 
sequence we hesitate to recommend it as suitable for young persons. 


America, and other Poems. By Henry Hamiiton. New York 
and London: G. Putnam’s Sons. 1885. 


\ poems contained in this little volume are chiefly of the 
introspective order, and clothe in verse, often graceful and 
melodious, the thoughts that pass through many minds when in 
their best and most serious moods. ‘The following extract will give 
anidea of the writer's tone of thought :— 
Inaudible move day and night, 
And noiseless grows the flower; ' 
Silent are pulsing wings of light, 
And voiceless fleets the hour. 
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The highest thoughts no utterance find, 
The holiest hope is dumb, 

In silence grows the immortal mind, 
And speechless deep joys come. 

Rapt adoration has no tongue, 
No words has holiest prayer; 

The loftiest mountain peaks among 
Is stillness everywhere. 

With sweetest music silence blends, 
And silent praise is best ; 

In silence life begins and ends, 
God cannot be expressed. 


The second part of the volume, entitled “God and the Soul,” is a 
religious monologue, written in a thoughtful and devotional strain, 
the form being that of a series of sonnets. They may well fulfil the 
mission claimed in the following aspiration:— ° 





Yet in these songs there may be found a note 
__ Which to some dolorous heart will solace bring, 
A tone which with high hopes will blend and float, 
A line which to some memory will cling. 
And therefore to their fate I them devote, 
Like seeds sown in the shifting winds of spring. 
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1. The Little Gift for First Communicants. By Canon G. ALLEGRE. 
London: Burns & Oates. 

2. Server's Missal. A Practical Guide for Boys serving at Mass. 
London: Burns & Oates. 

3. A Course of Lenten Sermons. By the Rev. P. Sapera. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1886. 

4. The Graces of Mary. London: Burns & Oates. 1886. 

. The Sodality Manual. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. - 1886. 

. Prayers for the Visits to a Church required for the Jubilee. Arranged 
by the Rev. W. J. B. Ricnarps, D.D. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1886. 

7. The Virgin Mother of God. By St. Bernarp. Arranged and 
Tran iated by a Secular Priest. London: Richardson & Son. 
1886. 

8. Life of the Ven. Joseph Marchand, Martyr. By the Abbé J. B. S. 
JacquineT. ‘Translated by Lady Herserr. Dublin: 
M. H. Girt & Son. 1886. 
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9. Life of Margaret Clitherowm. By L. 8S. Oxitver. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1886. 


10. Preparation for Death, By St. Atpuonsus DE Liauvori. 
Edited by the Rev. Eucenr Grimm, C.SS.R. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. London: Washbourne. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 1886. 


11. The Following of Christ. By Joun Tauter. Done into English 
by J. R. Moret. London: Burns & Oates. 1886. 


12. The Lay of St. Barbara. London: Burns & Oates. Sheffield: 
Pawson & Brailsford. 


13. What is the Holy Cincture? By the Compiler of the Augustinian 
Manual. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


14. The Birthday Book of Our Dead. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


1. GQOME one has here translated a number of stories and legends 
about the Blessed Sacrament, gathered from the “ Petite 
Corbeille Eucharistique” by Canon Allegre, of Calais. They are not 
all absolutely authentic ; and the translation is not quite faultless. 
For example, we are told that the “ King of Ithaca,” in order to 
escape the snares of the Sirens, “attached a mast to his vessel.” 
The French text is not before us, but surely it cannot have furnished 
this novel reading of the ancient story. The little brochure, however, 
will be useful. 

2. “ A Sacristan ” has compiled a small and handy manual for the 
use of a server at Mass. He has added one or two things to the 
rubrics; but, this apart, we can recommend the little book. 

3. It is only necessary to say that the Rev. P. Sabela’s Lenten 
Sermons on the Passion are seven in number, average about ten 

ges in length, and bear the imprimatur of the Bishop of Notting- 

am. 

4, A prettily got-up book for the Month of May, containing 
instructions, prayers and examples. The instructions are mostly 
based on M. Menghi d’Arville’s Annuaire de Marie, and the examples 
seem to be gathered from various sources, chiefly modern, and 
re-written. 

5. The Rev. Father Callen, $.J., has here edited a very complete 
“Manual” for the use of those students who are members of the 
Sodality of Our Lady, and of the children of Mary in convents. 

6. A very useful and handy manual for the present Jubilee. 

7. These are the celebrated Homilies of St. Bernard on Missus est 
and de Aqueductu, with others on Our Lady’s prerogatives and 
mysteries, well translated and carefully edited. ‘the book comes 
from Mount St. Bernard, Charnwood Forest, and a short note reminds 
us that (in 1885) the Cistercian Fathers are keeping the jubilee of 
their settlement ‘there. The translator is the “Secular Priest” 
who translated the “ Visions of B. Angela of Folegno.” 

8. Perhaps there isa little too much mere political history in the 
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Abbé Jacquinet’s life of the Ven. Joseph Marchand ; but as a record 
of the life and career of « devout seminarist, an enthusiast for the 
foreign missions, and a martyr to the faith in Tonkin, it is interesting 
and acceptable. 

9. We are inclined to think that the form in which the writer has 
cast this history of Margaret Clitherow will prevent some readers 
from appreciating it as much as it deserves. We have here a regular 
“story,” with conversations, descriptions, and a certain amount of 
plot. Yet the actual and authentic records of this heroic life are so 
numerous and so vivid that nothing more was required, except a little 
local colour and explanation, to make the book absolutely fascinating. 
In reading Miss Oliver’s pious “romance,” those who are unacquainted 
with their Challoner will hardly guess that so much of the narrative 
is not fiction at all, but history. But the book is charming, res | 





the pulses of every reader who thinks ever so little of that faith whic 
this glorious martyr confessed beneath the shadow of York Minster. 

10. The American Redemptorist Fathers send us the first volume 
of a centenary translation of the ascetical and practical works of 
their great founder. The editor is the Rev. Father Eugene Grimm, 
C.SS8.R. The present volume contains the “Preparation for Death.” 
It seems to be well and carefully done. We do not quite under- 
stand why in a few instances the Scripture and other reterences are 
not given. Once or twice the editor has been evidently at a loss, as 
for example as to the identity of the “devout Pelbart.” It seems 
a pity the work has been translated from the French instead of the 
original Italian. English readers, although they have good trans- 
lations of many of St. Alphonsus’ works, have very little idea of the 
masculine and pointed style of the original. ‘‘ La puzza si fa sentire” 
is rather feebly rendered by, ‘‘ ‘The body has already begun to ex- 
hale an offensive smell.” When the dying man has to leave all 
things, the introduction of the lawyer to make the will is lyrical in 
its simplicity, “Gid @ venuto il notaio, e scrive questa licenziata, 
Lascio, lascio!” But the English, filtered through the French, is 
commonplace—“ The lawyer is already come and writes this last 
farewell : I bequeath such-a-thing and such-a-thing, Sc.” (p. 79). St. 
Alphonsus exclaims, when the blessed candle is brought in, “O 
candela, O candela, quante veriti che allora scoprirai!” The 
sonorous Italian curries this off perfectly ; but there was no necessity 
for making things more difficult by rendering it, ““O candle, how 
many truths will you then unfold /” (p. 85). But the translation of 
a masterpiece is not easy work, and we may be well content with 
what we have. ‘The succeeding volumes will be awaited with 
interest. 

11. The “ Following of Christ,’ by the great Domi: ican, John 
Tauler, is a very different book from that of Thomas 4 Kempis, with 
which it seems to have been almost contemporary. If I'auler really 
wrote the book—which Deniflé, its most learned modern editor, is 
inclined to doubt—it is hardly worthy of his great reputation. It 
is a treatise on unity with God, and it follows the justly suspected 
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lines of the teachings of Eckart. At the same time, the almost 
unanimous voice of Catholic historians refuses to pronounce Tauler 
unorthodox. Many of his expressions go dangerously near the 
denial of any difference between the soul of the just and the sub- 
stance of God, and there is no doubt he seems to make too little of 
external works. But, on the other hand, his theoretical or mystical 
views -are not his main purpose, as they were with Eckart; he 
writes for moral and ascetical ends, and in order to lead the heart to 
God. Besides, he expressly repudiates, in many passages of his 
works, both pantheism and what we may call quietism; and we 
must remember that the condemnation of Eckart’s teachings, though 
pronounced during Tauler’s life-time, cannot have been widely or 
distinctly known in those troubled times of schism and interdict. 
The book before us will not do much harm by the strain of perverted 
mysticism which runs through it. On the other hand, its true in- 
terest will hardly be appreciated, for its language is very hard to 
follow. Mr. Morell has probably done as well as any one could do; 
but to give an English dress to an old German text, which itself is 
full of téchnical scholastic philosophy, is a very difficult task. When 
Dr. Schlosser published in 1833 his edition of the ‘‘ Following,” he 
added a Leaicon Taulerianum. If the reader could carry as he reads 
this book a mental lexicon of words and phrases—if he could 
readily construe Taulerian as he goes on—he would appreciate the 
warm piety, the profound earnestness, the eloquent beauty, and the 
strange raciness and smack of medieval life by the banks of the 
Rhine, and in the valleys of the German Switzerland, which the 
work presents. 

12. The writer of this hymn on St. Barbara has succeeded in 
being pleasing and devout, and the introductory essay is interesting, 
and serves usefully to remind us of this virgin patroness of the 
death-bed. 

13. A pamphlet explaining the origin and excellences of the 
arch-confraternity of the Sacred Cincture of SS. Augustine and 
Monica, established in churches of the order of St. Augustine. 

14. The compiler of the “ Birthday Book of our Dead” has had 
the idea of putting together a number of “ mortuary ” extracts from 
all sources—old and new, sacred and profane, poetry and prose— 
and distributing them among the days of the year, leaving blank 
spaces for the names of departed friends. 
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Aecord of Roman Documents. 


Antar Stones.—Altar stones cut from any compact and hard 
stone are to be considered lawful ; those made from pumice-stone or 
plaster, or from any similar material, are decidedly unlawful. Altar 
stones with sepulchres in front and not in the middle, cannot be 
admitted. (S. R. C., Nov. 4, 1885.) Vid. Tublet, May 29, 1886. 

BiessinG, Tue Last.—The Last Blessing may be given when 
the Last Sacraments have been administered, though the danger of 
death be not imminent. (S. Cong. Ind., Dec. 19,1885.) Vid. Tablet, 
April 24, 1886. It may not be repeated in the same sickness even 
though received in ‘mortal sin; not even in cases where the Ritual 
would permit or even prescribe a repetition of the Extreme Unction. 
(S. Cong. Ind., June 20, i836.) Vid. Tablet, May 15, 1886. 

Catnotic TrutH Socretry.—Indulgences granted to the 
members of this Society, and to those who write, print, distribute, 
or otherwise help in the diffusion of Catholic Truth papers. (S. Cong. 
Indulg. et SS. R.R., June 23, 1885.) Vid. Tablet, May 1, 1886. 

CoNFESSION REQUIRED For PLENARY INDULGENCES.—When 
several Plenary Indulgences are to be gained in one week, each 
requiring Contession, one Confession will suffice. Weekly Con- 
fession (per singulas hebdomadas), which is required as a condition for 

aining the Plenary Indulgences of the week, is interpreted to mean 
Conioosion within a period of seven, not eight days. (S. Cong. Indulg., 
Feb. 25, 1886.) Vid. Tablet, May 22, 1886. 

Exeat, An.—Sutlicient reasons are declared by the Sacred Con- 
grevation to exist for the exeat of a priest froma his own diocese, 
although the Bishop had refused to grant it. Vid. Tablet, Feb. 18, 
1886. 

Heroic Act, TH:.— 


I. Indulgences, declared by the Holy See to be “applicable to 
the Souls in Purgatory,” are included amongst the opera satis- 
factoria, which by the Heroic Act are offered for the faithful 
departed. 

II. Those who apply to themselves Indulgences granted to the 
living do not satisfy the conditions, but are bound to apply 
—— to the holy souls in accordance with the terms of the 
Indult. 

III. It is not an integral part of the Heroic Act that the dis- 
pensation of these favours should be placed in the hands of 
Our Lady. 

IV. The Pienary Indulgence to be gained by receiving Holy 
Communion, or by hearing Mass on a Monday, may be applied 
to any of the poor souls at the discretion of the donor. 

V. ‘The Plenary Indulgence attached to Mass offered at a privi- 

'  leged Altar, must be applied by a priest who has made the 
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Heroic Act to the soul for whom he is celebrating the Mass. 
(S. C. Ind., Dec. 19, 1885.) Vid. Tablet, March 27, 1886. 


INDEX oF ProuiBiTED Booxs.—“ Souvenirs of a French Journ- 
alist in Rome,” by Henri des Houx, has been added to the list. 
(S. Cong. Indicis, April 1, 1886.) Vid. Tablet, June 5, 1886. 

InputGences.—Vid. Third Order of 8S. Francis, Morning 
Offering, Confession, Catholic Truth Society, Heroic Act. 

JUBILEE, FasTING FoR THE.—The two fasting days, required as 
a condition for gaining the Jubilee, need not be kept in one and the 
same week, (S. Pan., March 11, 1886.) Vid. Tablet, April 10, 
1886. 

JUBILEE, Goop Works PrEscRIBED FOR THE.—The Sacred 
Peenitentiaria has decided that a Confessor has power for sufficient 
reason to commute the good works required for the Jubilee as often 
as the penitent wishes to gain it. (S. Pan. March 18, 1886.) Vid. 
Tablet, April 17, 1886. 

MavsoLEuMs, saying Mass in, is declared to be lawful as practised 
in the diocese of Potenza. (S. R. C., May 29,1885.) Vid. Tablet, 
Jan. 23, 1886. 

The answer is declared “authentic” which stated that it is not 
lawful for a priest who has not gained the Indulgence of a privileged 
Altar to seek to fulfil his obligation by applying another plenary 
Indulgence. (S. C. Ind., July 24, 1885.) Vid. Tablet, Nov. 7, 1885. 

MorNING OrFEeRinG.—A form of prayer for a Morning Offering 
of one’s self and actions has been enriched with an Indulgence of 
100 days. (8. Cong. Indulg., Dec. 19, 1885.) Vid. Tablet, May 8, 
1886. 

. Patrons or Hospitats.—Saint Camillus and 8. John of God 
nominated Patrons of Hospitals, and their names to be inserted in 
the Litany of the Dying after that of S. Francis. (8. R. C.) Vid. 
Tablet, June 5, 1886. 

Prigst’s First Mass.—Plenary Indulgence granted to a priest 
saying his first Mass, and also to his relations, as far as the third 
degree inclusively, who assist at the same mass ; to the rest of the 
faithful present, an Indulgence of seven years and seven quarantines. 
Indulgence asked for, but refused, for those who devoutly receive 
the blessing of a priest, especially of one newly ordained. (S. C. 
Indulg., Jan. 16, 1886.) Vid. Tablet, June 12, 1886. 

Prussian Bisuors, Letter oF THE Hoty Faturr to.—For 
the more crucial parts of this letter, vid. Tablet, Jan. 23, 1886. 

Stations oF THE Cross, Conditions for gaining the Indul- 
gences of the.—Vid. Tablet, Oct. 3, 1885, quoting from Jarlath’s 
“‘ New Franciscan Manual.” 

Turrp ORDER or St. Francits.—To those members of the Third 
Order, who cannot attend Church on the Feast Days fixed for 
receiving the General Absolution, or Blessing, with Plenary Indul- 
gence, power is given to receive the same privilege on the Sunday 
or Holiday of Obligation within the Octave of the said Feasts. 
(S. C. Ind., Jan. 16, 1886.) Vid. Tablet, April 8, 1886. 





